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nomic growth which have become increasingly elegant while remaining 

hopelessly unrealistic. This is a discontent which most economic his- 
torians share but surprisingly few of them have used their specialist knowledge 
to produce more realistic approaches to development. In the hope of goading 
them into action this essay sets out one line of criticism and one alternative 
approach. The arguments are put crudely and the generalizations are pushed 
very far, but this has been done deliberately to make the goad more effective. 

We start with the criticism of current theoretical models. These are marked 
by three features which seem particularly objectionable in that they misread 
the process of growth and conceal the most important elements in past ex- 
pansions. The first and most fundamental objection is that the models are 
posed in terms of closed and homogeneous national economies. This means 
that foreign trade is given very little part to play and that the country is 
assumed to move forward in one piece so that regional differences are left out 
of account. The second objectionable feature is that the economy is divided 
only into two sectors, consumer goods and investment goods. No attempt is 
made to distinguish the separate roles of agriculture, transport or utilities and 
least of all the separate roles of particular staple crops or industries. There is 
not even a government to play an independent part. The third drawback in 
modern growth models, and it is perhaps surprising that it should occur 
after Keynes, is that demand plays a passive role. The accent is on the growth 
of capacity in the two sectors—capital goods and consumer goods—depending 
on population, investment, technical change. Demand has to grow so as to 
keep pace with capacity but what this implies is not considered in any detail. 
How should we expect demand to grow as a country gets richer? Will it be 
largely for food, clothes, houses or services? Will it be for variety or for standard- 
ized goods? Will lower costs and prices attract a greatly enlarged market 
or will demand be fairly inflexible. 

Some critics of modern growth models would direct their fire at other 
limitations; particularly at the neglect of sociological or institutional factors. 
In any full treatment of economic growth these forces cannot be neglected 
but this short essay will concentrate on the three points outlined above. It 
will argue that these three simplifications in the models mean that they cannot 
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begin to approximate to economic expansion as it occurred historically. When 
a model obscures more than it reveals the case for abandoning it is strong 
even if a better substitute is not yet available. 

To start with, let us take an economy in the conditions assumed in the 
model, ask how economic growth might be expected to occur and contrast 
this with most historical experience. Our model economy is ‘closed’, that is 
with negligible international trade; and backward, that is with low average 
income. 

Since we are considering a backward country we know that about four- 
fifths of the population will live in the countryside engaged in agriculture or 
domestic crafts and service trades. The country must be poor because pro- 
ductivity per head is low in nearly every occupation. The problem of economic 
growth is to raise that productivity, not once and for all but continuously, 
i.e. to ‘take-off’? on the road to expanding wealth and industrialization. 
Under the rules of the theoretical model we cannot postulate a vigorous 
government which thrusts the economy forward in a planned expansion. 
Growth has to take place under the urge of spontaneous economic forces. 

As so much of the national income arises from agriculture, land is the first 
place in which to look for expansion. There is certain to be a hunger for 
land, not necessarily because the total area of cultivable land is small, but 
because considerable capital investment is needed to bring more land into 
use. It would need clearance, irrigation, drainage, access roads and so on. 
Only a few private individuals would have the capital to acquire large areas, 
to employ labour and to bring fresh land under the plough, and there is heavy 
competition for available capital for use in trade and usury as well as for 
conspicuous consumption. So long as land is scarce families have to make do 
with such holdings as they have (if they have any) or offer their labour for 
what it will fetch on other people’s land or in local domestic crafts and service 
trades. Labour is therefore plentiful and tends to be used wastefully, but it 
is misleading to call it cheap labour for its productivity is so low. Similarly, 
goods are not cheap in terms of the purchasing power of the average family 
who have to use nearly all their income for the necessities of food, clothing 
and shelter. This means that the market for non-agricultural products remains 
small even though the population in the countryside may be large. 

The size of the market, limited as it is by low incomes per head, is further 
reduced by high transport costs which affect both the movement of raw 
materials and the distribution of finished goods. The cost of transport may in 
part be high because of local tolls and duties but by far the most important 
reason is the expense of cross-country carriage in an area where the railway 
and the lorry have yet to be developed. Under these conditions water transport 
would be extremely cheap and distance of almost no account (piracy risks 
excluded) while land transport might cost the earth and bulky goods could 
double in price in twenty-five miles. This means that areas connected by water 
can easily become part of the same developing trading area while areas 
connected only by land are very loosely tied together. 

Here we have one basic reason why national models of economic growth 
are unhelpful. They disguise the fact that international trade is often much 
cheaper and easier than internal trade and that specialization between 
countries is often much easier and earlier than specialization between regions 
within a country. But let us leave for a moment this question of water-linked 
trading areas and continue with our question of how continuing economic 
growth can be expected to occur in our closed backward society. 
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Within such a society agricultural expansion is very possible but we must 
expect it to be slow. It is isolated from the world market and from foreign 
capital, techniques and labour. It cannot develop some primary products 
—cotton, wheat, meat, wool—of which it is a natural cheap supplier and 
specialize in pouring ever-increasing amounts on to the world market. This 
is the way in which many economies have experienced fast and continuing 
agricultural expansion and in some cases this has led on to industrialization. 
But our closed economy has no such opportunities. Its agriculture must expand 
in a ‘balanced fashion’ supplying the varied needs of its home market as each 
facet of demand develops, and it cannot benefit from the shock of effects of 
discovering unlimited opportunities in exports or from the influx of foreign 
ideas, foreign capital and labour. In an agricultural region with poor land 
communication to the sea and rivers, expansion is slow as well as ‘balanced’. 
It takes a long time to alter the property relationships, improve techniques 
and expand the acreage. Of course, efficient local and central government 
can, over the long run, make a tremendous difference to such agricultural 
societies by maintaining peace and the rule of law, by schemes of water 
control, and by improving transport. But important though these changes 
can be, their very slowness means that the expansion in output will be largely 
offset by population expansion, and the rise in income per head in agriculture 
is modest. 

Even if we can postulate a steady, if slow, improvement in agriculture in 
our closed backward economy, would it be sufficient to stimulate an expansion 
in other sectors sufficient for a ‘take-off’? The fact that there is some rise in 
income per head, and a considerable increase in the number of heads, will 
result in an expanding market for goods although the continued expense of 
transport puts limits on the amount of regional specialization. But in these 
conditions at what point in the economy would any fast expansion be likely to 
occur? 

We have seen that it would not be in agriculture itself and it will not be 
in the primary processing industries—grain milling, brewing, sugar refining, 
ore smelting—where the materials are heavy in relation to their value and 
so the high cost of internal transport will limit the concentration of processing. 
The development of high productivity industry in this direction can only 
be small and the local domestic processor will therefore survive despite the 
inefficiency of his labour. Besides this curb on specialization caused by trans- 
port costs there is the second constraint caused by the income elasticity of 
demand. If income per head in our closed economy started rising quickly, 
much of the increase would swing away from foodstuffs, no matter how 
processed, and be concentrated on other areas of expenditure. In a closed 
economy we could not expect continuing growth to be concentrated on 
agriculture or processing. 

If we turn away from primary production and look at the building trade 
—the main occupation in the investment sector—we have a very different 
picture. There need be no barriers of demand or transport costs to limit 
the expansion. What is vital is the ability of the State and of the rich to obtain 
command over resources and their desire to spend those resources on building. 
There is no limit to the building of castles, palaces, country houses and ca- 
thedrals or of harbours, docks, roads and canals. Building plays a major 
part in dis-hoarding, even though it may not be a very productive investment. 
But building by its nature remains a scattered, unstandardized and largely 
unmechanized industry. In most economies productivity in building lags and 
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does not lead the rest of the economy, and the cost per square foot of building 
rises relative to other costs as the economy advances. We certainly cannot 
look to the building trade itself for that fast expansion in productivity which 
leads to a more affluent society. But that does not mean that the building 
trade is not important. We said that agricultural expansion was a necessary 
part of the picture to provide an expanded market as well as a supply of food 
and primaries for other sectors. Similarly, the building industry has to provide 
the improved transport, utilities and houses. Both participate in the growth 
of a closed economy without taking the leading role. 

When we turn to consumer goods we see the advantage over foodstuffs in 
transport costs and in income elasticity of demand. In the case of many 
consumer goods, transport costs are less important because the products are 
high in value relative to their weight. In addition to this their income elasticity 
is high. Also the productivity per worker can more easily be raised quickly 
and continuously than in most primary production or building. But a lot 
depends on the nature of demand and the particular consumer good we are 
considering. If the demand is for luxury products for the rich, this will mean 
individual styling and give little hope for continuing expansion of large-scale 
industry and mechanization, even though the rate of growth of production 
may be impressive for a time. Silks and satins, fine furniture and glass, clocks 
and books are no basis for ‘take-off’. We saw this in Europe and the Far East 
before the Industrial Revolution, even where there was an export market to 
help the expansion. 

If the income per head is high enough and the transport costs low enough 
to provide a fast-growing market for consumer goods for the poorer income 
groups, then the prospects for continuing expansion in the output of standard- 
ized consumer goods is much brighter. With it goes the prospects for industri- 
alization and high productivity. But even here we come up against the limi- 
tations of our ‘closed economy’ model in slowing down the rate of expansion. 
The requirements of ‘balanced growth’ restrict the economies of scale. Fast 
and continual expansion would be much easier if the economy could constitute 
itself a low-cost producer in a few types of consumer goods and exploit the 
world market. The smaller the home economy the more forcible this limitation 
becomes. Indeed, for many small, backward countries to-day this deficiency 
in the economies of scale is the major obstacle to the expansion of manu- 
factures for their home market. 

So far this discussion has tried to substantiate the three major objections 
to theoretical growth models (neglect of foreign trade, neglect of individual 
regions and industries, neglect of the details of demand) by arguing that in a 
closed economy growth would be slow because it would be limited to meeting 
the ‘balanced’ demand of the home market. Within this limitation the pro- 
duction of cheap consumer goods provides the most likely field for ‘take-off’. 

If ‘balanced growth’ is slow growth (except where a modern government 
can push the economy along against the restraint of market forces) is the 
converse true? Is an expansion based on an export expansion necessarily 
fast? In many cases the answer is ‘yes’ as many examples leap to mind—timber, 
metal, grain, wool, meat—where the expansion of production for export was 
both fast and prolonged. 

The stimulus which set off the primary export took many forms. Sometimes 
it was the discovery of a rich vein of mineral—gold, diamonds, copper, iron 
ore, oil. Sometimes in agriculture it was the combination of fertile country, 
improved transport and technical improvements in production. Sometimes 
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the impulse came from the side of demand as the world market expanded 
for, say, raw cotton in the Industrial Revolution or raw rubber with the 
growth of the automobile. Sometimes the boost came when alternative 
suppliers were hit by war, crop disease, rising labour costs, or a change in 
the world tariff structure. 

Whatever the background to the boost, the position was that the country 
could deliver some primary product to the ports at a cost which was low 
by world standards, and this cheapness could be improved as the initial 
success caused capital to be poured into new investments, particularly into 
better internal transport. Once on board ship the world market was wide 
open. This, of course, is a gross over-statement, but it is historically more true 
of primary products than manufactures. In part, this was because primaries 
are more standardized and the problems of design and quality are small 
compared with those which beset a country trying to break into a world 
manufactures market. In part, the world market was open because the major 
world importers tended to keep their tariffs lower on primary products than 
on manufactures. So a primary country which had become a cheap supplier 
of a primary product faced a market which was huge in relation to the 
possibilities of local production. When this happened expansion was fast and 
furious though naturally it was not always easy. Temporary checks to progress 
came most frequently from internal political uncertainties or the temporary 
glutting of world market by total world supply. But while the country remained 
a cheap supplier, the continual long-run growth of its primary export indus- 
tries was assured. 

To argue that most fast economic expansions of the past have been based 
on the export trade, and in particular on the export of primary products, is 
far from claiming that all such expansions must be in the nature of a ‘take-off’, 
that is to say, that once started they will carry on the expansion of the economy 
until the country has progressed from a poor agricultural to a rich industrial 
nation. To illustrate some of the possibilities let us examine very briefly two 
different types of primary export boom. 

The first case is one which brings out the second of the three criticisms 
made of current theoretical models of economic growth, that they neglect 
regional differences in an economy. This is the case of the ‘enclave’ develop- 
ment when the fast export expansion affects only a small part of the country 
and leaves the rest largely untouched. Typically in this case, it is the foreigners 
who see the possibilities of the expansion of some primary product in a new 
area. They come in and organize new low-cost production in, say, diamonds, 
copper, tea and rubber. Usually they provide the capital and the technical 
skill for the expansion though local peasants may respond to the chances of 
profit with remarkable increases in output. Foreigners provide the necessary 
loans to the local governments for railway, road and harbour extensions. 
The banking and marketing services which develop are foreign in origin 
and limit themselves to linking the export economy with the world overseas. 
In the extreme case, much of the labour needed for the expanding industry 
is brought in from abroad and much of the food to feed the labour is imported. 
This is the typical picture of the fast-expanding export ‘enclave’; capitalistic, 
foreign dominated, and very little connected with the rest of the economy. 
We have seen this type of development in many parts of the world, Africa, 
India, Latin America and the Far East. 

It is easy to see why this economic development of the ‘enclave’ does not 
spread very much to the rest of the economy. Since so much of the capital, 
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enterprise, and possibly labour are brought in from abroad, the effect on 
local entrepreneurship, mobility of labour and the development of skills, 
is small. But beyond this, the effect of the primary expansion in providing 
an expanding market for local goods is restricted. This is because a great 
deal of the income which is created leaks abroad. Foreign shareholders do 
their consuming elsewhere, foreign managers and imported labour take much 
of their savings abroad. The labour for the ‘expanding enclave’ is usually 
low-wage labour so that the market for non-food goods is small. But even 
this market is confined to local products because in the absence of tariffs 
and quotas it is very often cheaper to draw in goods from other countries 
to supply the ‘enclave’s’ needs and even if foreign goods are not cheaper, 
they are more appealing in quality. 

This picture of a fast expansion of primary exports which affects only a 
small proportion of an economy, is an extreme example, but there are very 
many cases which approximate to it in some degree. Wherever the primary 
expansion is based on cheap labour, the enlargement of the home market 
for non-food goods will be restricted. Wherever that expansion is not confined 
to home products by tariffs or other devices, much of it will leak abroad. 
Even when the expanding demand has some repercussion on the home market 
there will be only a modest raising of productivity elsewhere in the country 
unless conditions are such that the increasing demand is met by a growth of 
factory industry rather than domestic production. 

The ‘enclave’ expansion in a low-wage country is one kind of primary 
expansion; it does not lead to ‘take-off’. Let us now look at the primary boom 
in a high-wage country which succeeds in ushering in an expanding industrial 
economy. This is the case with the expansion of the North American or 
Australasian type. Here the economy is open and fertile with an abundance 
of good land which can be developed by improved transport. The labour 
which is allowed to enter the area is expensive and has to be used in conditions 
of high productivity. This is the very reverse of the typically poor agricultural 
country which we outlined earlier. 

Here we can see the primary boom leading on to industrialization via the 
processing industries and industrialization via the consumer goods industries. 
The processing industries are not restricted by the barrier of demand or 
transport, for the demand is that of the whole world market, and internal 
transport costs are reduced by big programmes of road and rail construction. 
The governments play their part. They help in the programme of public 
utility development, they help in aiding the importation of high-grade labour 
and in the restriction of cheap labour. They help in research which will assist 
the primary and processing industries—strains of seed and stock, refrigeration, 
curing, etc. Beyond this, too, the government use import tariffs to divert 
much of the increase in demand on to local manufactures. This was not always 
done as a conscious policy of industrialization. The motive for tariffs on 
imported manufactures was often as much to raise revenue as anything else. 
In actual historical experience, too, the governments of primary producers 
had little option but to protect industrial capacity which had been created 
during the European wars. The wars both stimulated the demand for metal 
and chemical goods and interfered with the normal supply of manufactures 
from abroad. When the war was over the new high-cost industries in the 
primary countries needed protection if they were not to go under. But whether 
it was for revenue to cope with the dislocation caused by war, or as part of 
a conscious policy of industrialization, the effect was a protective system which 
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directed much of the increased demand for manufactures on to home supply. 
The protection meant, too, that foreign manufacturers had to erect plants 
inside the tariff walls if they were to retain a hold on the market. All this 
meant that a primary export boom could and did lead on to continuous 
growth and an industrial society. As far as exports are concerned, the country 
may remain a primary area. Its industry remains high-cost because its im- 
provements in manufacturing efficiency are outstripped by its wage rates and 
it never becomes a cheap supplier at the current exchange rates. But the 
ability to become an exporter of manufactures rather than of primaries is 
no indication of wealth or poverty or of the success or failure of the process 
of economic growth. 

The discussion up to this point has tried to show the limitations of a model 
of economic growth based on homogeneous closed economy by arguing firstly, 
that under a free enterprise, a closed economy means ‘balanced growth’ 
which is bound to be slow; secondly, that fast growth has historically usually 
been based on exports of one or two primary products; thirdly, that such 
primary expansion may leave much of the rest of the economy untouched 
and may or may not lead on to continuous growth in productivity. An im- 
portant assumption underlying the argument is that we are facing a world 
market in which some countries have already industrialized. This means a 
fast-growing world market for more products. It means international 
movement of capital, skilled labour and techniques. It means that backward 
countries can draw on the experience and example of high labour productivity 
somewhere in the world. On the debit side there is the difficulty of breaking 
into markets for manufactures which other countries make extremely well 
and are constantly improving. Would we need to alter the arguments for 
economic growth which occurred before the first Industrial Revolution? Put 
another way, does the discussion help to explain the failure of any economy 
to ‘take-off’ before 1780 and the successful experience of Britain after that date? 

The largest economies in terms of population and total national incomes 
were probably India and China. But all the economies outside Europe were 
extremely poor in terms of income per head and their markets were further 
fragmented by high internal transport costs, high duties and considerable 
commercial risks. Sea transport was, of course, less expensive but foreign 
duties and commercial risks narrowed the range. When periods of peace and 
good administration led to some rise in income, the rich could afford con- 
siderable luxuries. The expansion in luxury production and even the im- 
provements in techniques were remarkable—especially in China—but this 
did not lead on to industrialization. 

In Europe before the eighteenth century the trading area was expanding. 
The rise in population and possibly a small rise in output per head in agri- 
culture were slowly creating a mass market. This was helped by falling trans- 
port costs which were supplemented by lower internal tariffs as the emergence 
of larger nation states with their colonies formed a rather better approximation 
to internal free trade. But land transport was still extremely expensive and the 
nations which had the best command of sea-borne trade secured the fastest 
economic growth. The Italian towns, Holland, France and finally Britain 
expanded many sectors of their economy through this sea-borne trade. They 
developed their processing industries (salting fish, drying tobacco, refining 
sugar and lead), they expanded luxury manufactures (expensive textiles, 
glass, furniture), and they often had the most progressive agriculture of the 
day in the hinterland of the trading towns. Yet this failed to produce an 
industrial revolution till the end of the eighteenth century. 
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The crux of the argument in this essay is that the most vital circumstance 
for the first industrial revolution was the market condition in the trading area, 
and this was only slowly ripening before 1780. Only slowly did purchasing 
power change with population, income per head, transport costs and restraints 
on trade. But the market was expanding and the vital question was when would 
a producer of some mass-consumption goods capture enough of it to allow 
fast and continuous expansion of their production. It must be mass-consumption 
goods and not luxuries for reasons we have noted. Also those mass sales 
could be greatly expanded and ‘take-off’ be made earlier and made more 
secure if sharp and continuous falls in price to the consumer both enlarged the 
total market and under-cut rival suppliers. In what mass lines would we 
expect such a break-through to occur? 

It would not occur in agriculture. Old-established and undeveloped agri- 
cultural communities of pre-nineteenth-century Europe could not achieve 
sharp and continuous increases in productivity and falls in cost. It would 
not occur in the processing trades unless the cost of inland transport was 
drastically cut. The value added by processing was such a small part of the 
final delivered cost to the consumer that even a remarkable drop in processing 
costs would not work the trick. It is fairly obvious that manufactured consumer 
goods was the most likely point at which a growing mass market could be 
captured and expanded by a rapid fall in price. 

Of the two broad groups of consumer goods, metals and textiles, the metal 
group was the less likely to offer the opportunities for the first rapid industri- 
alization. Metals use bulky ores and fuels and it would need a revolution in 
the cost of internal transport greatly to reduce these charges. That is to say, 
we would need the canal and the railway. Further, metal working involves 
complicated chemical processes, and the introduction of reliable improvements 
in techniques is difficult. It is not pure hindsight to suggest that the most 
likely area which would trigger the first ‘take-off’ was textiles. But we should 
say atonce that this need not be true for all economies in subsequent periods. 
Once one country has industrialized the trading world is bound to be trans- 
formed. 

In textiles the mechanical processes are fairly simple and the mass market 
for cheap goods potentially huge. But if one, and only one, country was to turn 
the slow expansion of the market into fast and furious growth for itself, it needed 
a break-through in costs. Where was this likely to come? In discussing this it is 
easy to concentrate on textile processing and forget the raw material. It has 
never been possible to produce raw silk cheaply, and silk has never been a 
cheap textile. Until well into the nineteenth century it was not possible to 
produce raw wool cheaply, and woollens and worsteds never expanded at a 
startling rate. An essential ingredient of the first Industrial Revolution was the 
rapid and continuous fall in the cost in European manufacturing areas of 
one vegetable fibre cotton. Had it not been for the productivity of the virgin 
upland soil of the southern United States the first Industrial Revolution 
might have been delayed quite a while. 

This, then, is the argument about the ripening condition of the markets 
in the world trading area in the eighteenth century. For many reasons it 
was Britain which took advantage of those conditions and ‘took-off’. Not least 
among those reasons was the size of Britain’s home and colonial markets 
which gave her a good start on the race for expansion in the trading area as 
a whole. By the mid-eighteenth century the United Kingdom was the largest 
free-trade area in the world. But in the expansion which followed exports 
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rose faster than home sales and exports to Europe were particularly important. 

These crude arguments have been used to illustrate the simple thesis of 
this essay: that economic growth is not to be tackled in terms of closed homo- 
geneous societies. It depends on the experience of a trading area rather than of 
a nation, It is best approached via particular industries and particular products 
and the income elasticity of demand for those products must be kept firmly 
in the picture. 
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EVIDENCE OF WEATHER IN THE ACCOUNT ROLLS OF 
THE BISHOPRIC OF WINCHESTER 1209-1350 


By J. TITOW 


I 


a large number of references to weather which can be arranged into a 

calendar of weather conditions for a considerable number of years and 
be used as a check upon, and to fill in the gaps in, the accounts of the chroni- 
clers.1 They are superior to the latter since they were recorded by the men 
on the spot in the same years to which they relate and are free of the chroni- 
clers’ colourful exaggerations and retrospective inaccuracies. And the fact 
that these manorial accounts were audited within a year by men with full 
knowledge of the conditions on more than one manor goes a long way towards 
dispelling any suspicions that some at least of these references might be no 
more than a convenient excuse on the part of the reeve for overspending or 
negligence. A more tangible proof of the basic veracity of these references is 
the fact that they are fully borne out by parallel evidence from other estates 
such as, for example, the references to weather in the Account Rolls of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey.? 

The usefulness of this evidence is, however, limited by the nature of the 
documents from which it is derived. Our references to weather all derive 
from bailiff’s accounts where they appear only when they happen to explain 
why certain items of expenditure are unusually large or certain items of 
income unusually small, and thus reflect only departures from the normal. 
But although references to weather are, from the point of view of our docu- 
ments, quite incidental to their main purpose, the wide coverage of our 
evidence (some 50 separate manorial accounts for the same number of manors 
to each annual roll) makes it, as a rule, possible to assemble a considerable 
number of such entries for each year. When such entries for a number of 
manors agree they enable us to form a clear picture of the weather prevailing 
at the time. They also justify the assumption that, when no such references 
are present on any of the fifty odd manors, the year in question must have 
been, from the point of view of the weather conditions, an ordinary one. 

This last assumption must however be qualified in two important respects. 
It cannot be held valid for the very earliest years of our period (up to about 
1230), for the earliest Accounts are almost completely devoid of any explanatory 
matter whatsoever. And secondly it cannot be considered wholly valid for 
winter weather. This latter limitation may however require an explanation. 
It is in the nature of our documents that references to weather should be of a 
certain type and should occur, predominantly, in connexion with certain 
manorial operations especially affected by the extremes of weather. It is for 
this reason that references to weather in winter are less frequent than similar 


[Ta Account Rolls of the estates of the Bishops of Winchester contain 


1 A Meteorological Chronology to A.D. 1450, ed. by C. E. Britton (H.M.S.O. 1937) is a very 
useful compilation of references to weather in various chronicles. 

2 See pp. 402-3 and the evidence tabulated there. I am grateful to Professor Postan for per- 
mission to reproduce it. 
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references for summer or autumn, for winter was the least active period of 
the year when almost all the work which had to be done could be done, 
relatively speaking, at leisure and with customary labour. Nevertheless, 
though opportunities for blaming weather in that season for unusually high 
expenditure or unusually low receipts are very few, references to winter 
weather are found in considerable numbers. They are twofold in character. 
References to hard winters are usually met with as an explanation of unusually 
large quantities of grain fed to manorial animals; references to wet winters 
do sometimes occur in connexion with the profits of winter pastures. 

The most common types of reference to the weather in summer are the 
references to dry weather occurring as an explanation why costs of repairs to 
the manorial ploughs were higher than usual, or why amounts realised from 
the farming out of the lactagium of the manorial cows and ewes, or from the 
sale of the dairy produce, were smaller than usual. References to the weather 
in autumn relate almost entirely to wet weather in connexion with harvesting 
and haymaking. Indeed such is the nature of the autumn operations that 
lack of references to wet weather must be taken as a positive indication of a 
reasonably dry season. 

Finally when evaluating references to weather one must consider the 
frequency with which they occur and the context in which they appear before 
deciding whether the information contained in them applies to the whole 
season or forms an isolated occurrence, and whether it is of a purely local 
incidence. 


II 


The arrangement of the tables is as follows. A brief summary of the prevailing 
weather conditions in each year is given first under the headings winter, 
summer, autumn, followed by the figures indicative of the quality of the wheat 
harvest and by as full account as possible of references to weather for the 
year. It should be noted that winter in this context is the winter starting 
in the previous year and preceding the summer of the current year, and not 
the winter following the summer of the current year and ending in the following 
year. References of special interest indirectly connected with the weather 
have been included and are given after the weather references under the 
heading ‘other references’. All references are given in two parts: a) the 
unitalicized heading intended to indicate the nature of the context from which 
they were abstracted and the place in the Account Roll where they can be 
found; and b) the italicized part, being the verbatim transcript of any reference 
(or the significant part of any text) relevant to our purpose. It must also be 
emphasized that the seasonal arrangement is one of convenience and should 
not be taken too literally. In many cases the context in which references to 
weather occur is the only guide to the season in which the described conditions 
prevailed. Even when the season is stated it must be remembered that, from 
the point of view of the Accounts as such, the boundary between winter and 
summer is ill-defined and that the former included most, if not all, of the 
spring. 

Figures indicative of the quality of the wheat harvest are given for all the 
years for which they can be calculated. These are as follows: i) The gross yield 
per seed being the average for the year of all the manors for which it can be 
calculated; ii) Deviation in percentages from the average yield for the period 
1209-1350 as a whole (which is 3°83), the latter being the average of all the 
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annual average yields; iii) The price of wheat per quarter, being, as in the 
previous study !, the average of the average prices on the five manors of ‘Taun- 
ton, Meon, Wargrave, Fareham, and Waltham. It is realized that the annual 
average yields calculated from a somewhat inconstant number of manors 
are not strictly speaking commensurable, but since there is hardly a manor 
for which the evidence at one time or another is not defective or missing 
altogether, exclusion of all manors which do not form an unbroken series 
would have left us with no manors at all, while the alternative of filling in the 
gaps with some artificial figure is unacceptable. A schematic representation 
of the basis of the annual yield calculations is therefore given after the weather 
calendar together with the list of the Bishop’s manors arranged according 
to their geographical distribution.? It must also be realized that, in view of 
somewhat different rates of sowing as between manor and manor, and the 
changes in such rates in the course of time, it would have been better to have 
used yields per acre rather than yields per seed. Since, however, the calculation 
of yields per acre on the Winchester manors would have involved us in the 
rather complicated business of converting customary acres into measured 
acres, and as the use of yield figures so calculated would have been open 
to equally serious objections, the method adopted was thought preferable. 


Ill 


Although the main object of this paper is to make available the information 
on weather contained in the manorial rolls of the Bishops of Winchester it 
may perhaps be worth while to indicate certain correlations which suggest 
themselves rather than to postpone all reference to them until such time 
as they can be discussed at length. 

One such correlation is that between prices, yields, and weather. The 
correlation between yields and prices is of course too obvious to be worth 
elaborating and has been assumed as self-evident in a previous study.? But 
if students require further proof of the hypothesis that short-term fluctuations 
of prices closely followed harvests and can therefore be used as an index of 
harvests, that proof will be found in the figures of yields on the Bishop’s manors. 
For if the latter were correlated with prices 4 it would be found that the 
correlations are of the highest order and the corresponding indices of deviation 
almost identical. 

Less self-evident is the correlation between yields and weather, since at 
this point no established view holds the field, though attempts have sometimes 
been made to argue that bad harvests denoted hard weather. It will be 
presently seen that if ‘hard’ means ‘cold’ winter, ‘hard’ weather was more 
likely to be the cause of good harvests than of bad. The correlation between 
yields and weather is clearest in the case of the outstandingly good and the 
outstandingly bad harvests. By the outstandingly good harvests I mean 
harvests at least 15 per cent above the average (as in the years 1232, 1236, 1248, 


1M. M. Postan and J. Titow, ‘Heriots and Prices on Winchester Manors’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
and ser. XI (1959), No. 3. 

2 See pp. 406-7. 

3 M. M. Postan and J. Titow of. cit. 

4 The particulars of yields and prices as entered in the tabulation in any given year are not 
corresponding entities, for since yields, which are here entered in the calendar year of sowing, 
represent the quality of the harvest known only at the very end of the year of account, it is the 
following account’s prices which should be considered in conjunction with any given year’s 
yields. 
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1272, 1287, 1298, 1309, 1311, 1313, 1318, 1325, 1326, 1332, 1337, 1338 and 
1344), and by outstandingly bad harvests I mean harvests at least 15 per cent 
lower than the average (as in the years 1224, 1226, 1283, 1290, 1310, 1315, 1316, 
1339, 1343, 1346, 1349 and 1350). It will be seen from Table 11 that out- 
standingly good harvests seem to occur as a result of the following weather 
sequence: 


Previous summer/autumn: very dry 

Winter: hard or no reference (average?) 

Summer: very dry. 
The outstandingly bad harvests 2 seem to follow two weather patterns, a 
wet one: 


Previous autumn: wet or very wet 


Winter: wet (or fields under water after autumn rains) 
Summer: wet 

as in the years 1224, 1315, 1316, 1349 and 1350; and 

a dry one: 


Previous autumn: wet 


Winter: no reference (average?) 
Summer: dry 
as in the years 1226, 1283, 1290, 1310, 1339, 1343 and 1346. 


Harvests following upon hard winters are perhaps worth special attention. 
Lack of uniformity, with harvests well above the average and harvests well 
below the average about equal in number, seems to be the most striking 
feature which emerges from such an investigation, strongly suggesting that 
‘hardness’ of winter as such was not a decisive factor and certainly not, in 
itself, an influence to the bad. Of all the harvests following upon what seem 
to have been hard winters three were extremely good (1236 deviation from 
the average +33°42%, 1248 deviation from the average +23°50%, 1326 
deviation from the average +34:46%) and two extremely bad (1226 deviation 
from the average —26-63°% and 1339 deviation from the average —40-73%), 
while the majority hovered just around the average on either side of it (1225: 
+0°78%, 1254: —1°57%, 1257: —8-62%, 1268: +0-26%, 1269: — price 
slightly higher, 1292: —8-88%, 1314: +8-09%, 1328 = average, 1330: 
+4:18%, and 1340: +7:31%). It must however be noted that all the years 
with hard winters which were below the average had one feature in common: 
the preceding autumn or the winter in question were wet. And if it is :emem- 
bered how ill-defined, from the point of view of our evidence, is the delimitation 
of the seasons it seems difficult to escape the conclusion that it was this wetness 
of the late autumn or early winter, and not the cold weather during winter, 
that was responsible for the bad harvests. The years 1340 and 1292 seem 
especially significant in this context. Of all the references to hard winters 
those for the winter 1339/40 and 1291/92 are couched in the strongest terms. 
The winter of 1340 was followed by a harvest above the average (deviation 
+7:31%), the winter of 1292 below the average (deviation —8-88%). Both 
these harvests must be considered as better than might have been expected; 
the wet autumn of 1339 followed by rains in the early part of the winter would 


1 See p. 403. 
2 See Table II, p. 403. 
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have warranted a poorer harvest, and the wet long autumn of 1291, coupled 
with floods in the following summer and wet autumn, would have led one to 
expect a worse harvest than the one actually gathered. ‘The only other harvest 
significantly below the average, that of 1257, followed upon a hard but, 
apparently, also a wet winter, while the harvest of the hard winter year of 
1314 was very good indeed considering the very wet and long autumn of 
1313. It is also worth remembering that the best harvest on record, that of 
1326, followed upon a hard winter. 

Another important correlation is that between mortalities and weather. 
It has been argued recently ! that there was a very close correlation between 
mortalities, especially among the very poorest strata of the village society, 
and bad harvests. The argument was that mortality was due to famine 
but occasionally was also caused by epidemics independent of harvests. 
If it was further to be accepted that high mortality from famines is indicated 
by increases in the mortality of the poorest element (i.e. persons from whom 
non-animal heriots were collected) then the examination of the weather in 
years of undifferentiated mortality i.e. those years of high mortality in which 
the death rate of the not-so-poor tenants (i.e. those having an animal to give) 
was as high or even higher than that of the poorest tenants, would perhaps 
throw some light on the climatic conditions which (their bearing on the 
quality of the harvest apart) were most likely to be favourable to the spread 
of disease and advent of epidemics. 

Years when mortality was high but not ‘differentiated’, i.e. was not marked 
by higher death rates of the poor and was also not obviously related to prices 
and harvests, were 1216, 1233, 1236, 1248, 1272, 1287, 1308, 1311, 1328 
and 1342.2 If the evidence of deaths in these years is compared with such 
references to weather as we possess, two conclusions, I think, suggest themselves. 
Although, as has been previously pointed out, lack of reference to hard winters 
may in fact conceal a hard winter, it seems, nevertheless, significant that of 
all the winters which are said to have been hard only three, those of 1236, 
1248 and 1292, coincided with high mortality of that type, while the remaining 
years of hard winters had mortalities about or below normal. All other years 
of ‘undifferentiated’ mortalities coincided with, or followed upon, long periods 
of dry weather, mostly dry summers. Even when one considers the case of 
the three hard-winter years of high mortality cited above, two of them will 
be seen to have coincided with very dry summers. The summer of 1236 was 
a very dry one and although there are no accounts extant for the preceding 
year the outstandingly good harvest of 1236 (deviation from the average 
+33°42%) strongly suggests a dry preceding autumn and summer. The year 
1248 also had a very dry summer and followed, explicitly, upon a dry autumn 
and a very dry summer of 124.7. Furthermore the Account for 1236 contains 
references to caristia metencium which, unlike references to caristia temporum 
(which invariably occur in connexion with customary services ad cibum and 
coincide with periods of unusually high prices) seem to indicate scarcity of 
labour due to heavy mortality which, when not caused by famine conditions 


1 M. M. Postan and J. Titow op. cit. cf. p. 405-408. 

2 For the discussion of mortalities and harvests see M. M. Postan and J. Titow of. cit. of. pp. 
405-408. For total animal heriots from 1245 onwards see ibid. Table I. Total animal heriots 
for all the available years prior to 1245 are as follows: 1209: 22, 1211: 25, 1212: 31, 1214: 19, 
1216: 39+ Fareham (missing), 1218: 30, 1219: 20+ Fareham (damaged), 1220: 12+ Fareham 
(damaged), 1221: 20, 1224: 22, 1225: 26, 1226: 12, 1227: 27, 1232: 25, 1233: 32, 1236: 31, 
12373 23. 
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(and the years 1236 and 1248 with their yields of +33:42% and +23°50% 
above the average clearly were not famine years) must have been due to epi- 
demics.! Similar references can be found in the Accounts for the years 1300, 
1331 and 1332. Of these three the first had a fairly high overall mortality, and 
the fact that the yield for that year although below the average (—4:95°%) was 
not exceptionally low, and that it followed upon a succession of good harvests, 
strongly supports the supposition of the prevalence of epidemic conditions 
in that year. The years 1331 and 1332 both had yields above the average 
(+6:53% and +16-19%) which again strongly supports the same assumption. 
Similarly juxtapositioning of yield deviation, mortality figures, and the data on 
weather conditions often suggests an epidemic following a dry summer as a 
reasonable solution to an otherwise puzzling problem. Such may have been 
the case in most of the years in which Professor Postan’s and my study of 
heriots did not indicate a clear connexion between high mortalities and 
harvests i.e. 1272, 1287, 1308, 1311 and 1342, all of which were and/or 
followed periods of drought and had harvests above the average. 

Finally one more avenue of investigation suggests itself, though the author 
does not feel himself qualified to do more than to draw attention to it the 
way in which the references to weather here presented compare with the data 
derived from the study of tree-rings. The confrontation of these references 
with the data on tree-rings in the same period discussed by Dr Schove and 
Mr Lowther 2, while showing some divergences in the case of long-term 
trends, discloses a striking agreement with practically all the individual 
instances of the narrow-ring and wide-ring years quoted by them. Thus the 
years 1236, 1245, 1288, 1319 and 1333 cited as years of very narrow rings 
representing droughts, and the years 1237, 1249 and 1299 cited as years of 
wide rings (of the dry +1 type), correspond exactly to the weather conditions 
for those years as described in the Winchester Account Rolls. 


Cambridge 
CALENDAR OF REFERENCES TO WEATHER 


1209 ® (Eccl. Comm. 2/159270A 4). 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 2°57 
1211 (270B). No references to weather. 
Yield: 3:17 Deviation: —17-23% Price: 3°83 
1212 (271). No references to weather. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 2-70 
1214 (272). No references to weather. 
, Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 2°57 
1216 (273). No references to weather. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 3°51 
1218 (274). No references to weather. 
Yield: 2:97 Deviation: —22-45% Price: 4:62 
1 What was the nature of these epidemics is not difficult to conjecture. They must have been, 
predominantly, summer epidemics of the enteric variety. See also M. M. Postan and J. Titow 
wet. Pp. fs 
4 ae) } echove and A. W. G. Lowther, “Tree-rings and Medieval Archaeology’, Medieval 
Archaeology, 1 (1957), pp- 85-87. 
3 All information is entered in the calendar year of the closing Michaelmas of the account 
year. Years for which no accounts exist are omitted. 


4 Hereafter only the three significant (final) figures are given. The Account Rolls are now 
deposited in the Hampshire County Archives, Winchester. 
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1219 


1220 


r227 


1224 


1225 
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(275). Winter: no ref. Summer: wet? Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3:53 Deviation: —7-83% Price: 4:63 
SUMMER: 
Sarclatura: Hoc anno pro pluvia — Eblesbourna. 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Hoc anno propter pluviam — Alta Clera. 
Falcatio: In prata falcanda et levanda pro malo tempore — Mortona. 
Precarie: Hoc anno pro pluvia — Witteneia. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa: In 197 acris metendis ... quia non habuerunt garbas propter carum 
tempus — Harewella. 


(276). No references to weather. 
Yield: 3:18 Deviation: —16-97% Price: 3°44. 


(277). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 5:73 

SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Pro sicco tempore — Cnoel. 

Pro estate sicca — Rimptona. 

Propter siccitatem — Wicumba. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Venditio bladi de molendino: Quia bladum carum fuit — Brightewella. 
Precarie: Propter caristiam bladi — Widehaia. 


(278). Winter: no ref. Summer: no ref. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3:01 Deviation: —21-41% Price: 3:00 
AUTUMN: 
Messio: 
Propter tempus pluviosum — Brightewella. 
Propter festinacionem — Craweleia. 
Carriagium bladi in autumpno: Propter tempus pluviosum — Cnoel. 


(279). Winter: hard. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3-86 Deviation: +-0-78% Price: 6-53 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis propter duriciam hiemis — Fare- 
ham, Hameledona. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Pro stccitate — Cnoel. 

Propter siccitatem — Farnham. 

Pro magna siccitate - Meredona. 

Propter duriciam — Overtona, Esmereswortha. 

Quia durior campus seminatur — Bewortha, Wicumba, Ivingeho. 
Exitus grangie, Mancornum: (Exitus small) quia perditum fuit per sicct- 
tatem — Northwaltham, 280 (but refers to summer of 1225). 

AUTUMN: 

Homines locati ad metendum: Proper festinacionem — Craweleia. 
Precarie: Propter timorem pluvie — Edburgeburia. 

Exitus grangie, Curallum: In 4 precariis autumpnalibus hoc anno ... propter 
pluviam — Suttona. 

Aquietancie redditus (in autumpno) : Propter pluviosum tempus — Witteneia. 
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OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Propter caristiam temporis — Cnoel. 
Precarie: 

Hoc anno quia bladum carum est — Bewortha. 

Quia bladum carum fut — Waltham, Mortona. 

Propter carum tempus — Menes Ecclesia, Qvertona, Farnham, Benetlega, 

Alta Clera, Widehaia, Brightewella, Harewella. 

Quia carum tempus fuit — Biterna. 

Quia bladum carum fuit et propter timorem plune — Edburgeburia. 
Falcatio (de consuetudine) : Propter caristiam temporis — Waltham. 
Trituracio: Propter carum tempus - Hameledona. 

Exitus grangie, Ordeum: Jn pane ad 11 precarias et 4 carriagia in autumpno ... 
hoc anno quia noluerunt accipere denarios propter carum tempus — Hameledona. 
Expensa carrucarum: (Corredia ad terminum Pasche et Quadragesime). 
propter carum tempus — Farnham. 

Falcatio (de consuetudine) : Propter carum tempus — Brightewella. 


1226 (280). Winter: hard. Summer: no ref. Autumn:? 


1227 


1232 


1233 


Yield: 2-81 Deviation: —26-63°% Price: 4:93 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis propter duriciam hiemis — Alres- 
ford. 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa: In grangia cooperienda de novo propter festinacionem autumpni — 
Walda. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Falcatio: Hoc anno quia fuit multum fenum — Cnoel. 


(281). Winter: no ref. Summer: no ref. Autumn: wet. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 5-78 

AUTUMN: 
Messio ad tascham: 

Pro instabilitate temporis — Rimptona. 

Propter tempus pluviosum — Craweleia, Burghclera. 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: (In precariis) propter tempus pluviosum —'Twyford. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa: In hundredo convivando die Natalis Domini ... propter carum tempus — 
Rimptona. 


(282). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4°58 Deviation: +19°58% Price: 4°81 

SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter siccitatem estatis - Meredona, Rimptona. 

Pro nimia siccitate — ‘Twyford. 

Pro magna siccitate — Cnoel. 
Expensa: Jn dolio empto ad aquam cariandam propter nimiam siccitatem — 


Walda. 


(283). Winter: no ref. Summer: wet? floods? Autumn: very wet and 
long. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4:10 
SUMMER: 
Expensa: In feno levando hoc anno propter cretinam estatis et propter multitudinem 
Seni quod habundavit propter humidatem estatis — Cnoel. 
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AUTUMN: 
Precarie: 

Pro opere festinando propter tempus pluviosum — Brightewella. 

Propter longum tempus in autumpno et tediosum — Alta Clera. 

Propter autumpnum longum et tediosum — Echeneswella, Farnham. 

Propter pluviosum tempus — Witteneia. 

Propter longum et tediosum autumpnum — Hameledona. 
Exitus molendini: (In precariis) propter tempus pluviosum et longum au- 
tumpnum — Twyford. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Hec expensa allocantur hoc anno propter longum et 
tediosum autumpnum — Cnoel. 
Exitus manerii: De piscatura in aqua hoc anno non plus propter habundanciam 
aque — Twyford. 


1235 1 Winter: not covered by documents. Summer: dry. Autumn: not 
covered by documents. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: (Exitus small) quia deficit pro siccitate temporis — 
Ivingeho 284 (but refers to summer of 1235). 


1236 (284). Winter: hard. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 5:11 Deviation: +33-42% Price: 3-95 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis propter duriciam hiemis — Farn- 
ham. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De bosco de Sudly extra foveam vendito, hoc anno non respondet 
de Warencia pro siccitate - Overtona. 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccum tempus, pro siccitate temporis, pro siccitate estatis — Cnoel, 
Twyford, Hameledona, Overtona, Northwaltham, Wicumba, Wit- 
teneia, Eblesbourna, Walda, Cheritona. 
Pro nimia siccitate - Meredona. 
Pro magna siccitate — Farnham. 
Propter duriciam terre — Esford in Menes, Menes Ecclesia. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: 
Pro caritate metencium — Overtona. 
Propter caristiam metencium — Northwaltham. 


1237 (285). No references to weather. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4:88 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: 
Hoc anno propter fertilitatem bladi — Suttona. 
Et hoc anno habetur tercia precaria pro multitudine garbarum — Duntona. 


1245 (287). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 4:20 Deviation: +9:66% Price: 2-75 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: Pro siccitate estatis — Waltham. 


1 There is no Account Roll for the year 1235 but the following year’s Account Roll contains 
references to the summer of 1235. 


1246 


1248 
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AUTUMN: 
Expensa: 

Pro tempore pluvioso — Widehaia, Overtona, Benetlega. 

Pro autumpno pluvioso - Cawelburna, Walda. 
Exitus manerii: Nichil reddunt de relaxatione operum in autumpno pro tempore 
pluvioso — Suttona. 
Cheese: (Greater expenditure) pro autumpno pluvioso quia habuit 1 precariam 
de gracia — Walda. 
(288). Winter: no ref. Summer: wet? Autumn: wet. 

Yield: 3-33 Deviation: —13-05% Price: 3:83 

SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De fugero et geneto vendito in parco tam parum pro tempore 
pluvioso — Stokes. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: 

Pro autumpno pluvioso — Brightewella. 

Pro tempore pluvioso — Suttona. 
Expensa: In 44 bigis in autumpno accomod(andis) ad promovendum negoc(ia) 
Episcopi pro tempore pluvioso — Dountona. 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: In 5 precariis autumpnalibus... pro tempore 
pluvioso — Cawelburna. 


(289). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: dry. 
Yield: 3:49 Deviation: ——-8-88% Price: 6:67 

SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Pro siccitate estatis et autumpni — Mortona. 

Propter siccitatem temporis — Burghclera. 

Pro nimia siccitate — Alta Clera, Waltham. 

Propter siccitatem — Meredona. 

Pro siccitate temporis — Biterna, Twyford, Suttona. 

Pro siccttate estatis - Hameledona. 
Cheese (marginal note): Pro siccitate estatis et debilitate ovium — Cnoel. 
AUTUMN: 
Repairs to ploughs: Pro siccitate estatis et autumpni — Mortona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Falcatio (de cons.) : Pro carttudine temporis — Brightewella, Witteneia. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Quia bladum fuit carum — Brightewella. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: (Given to animals) pro defectu feni et quia furagium 
non fuit bonum — Esmereswortha. 

Pro defectu feni et debilitate furagii — Waltham. 
Messio ad tascham: Jn blado metendo hoc anno pro festinacione ... — Craweleia. 


(457). Winter: hard, windy. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Floods reported. 
Yield: 4-73 Deviation: +23:50% Price: 6-58 
WINTER: 
Expensa: (Reparacio domorum) que strate erant per magnum ventum ad 
circumcisionem Domini et in Quadragesima — Edburgeburia. 
Exitus grangie: In porcis sustinendis propter duriciam hiemis — Overtona. 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Expensa: In emendacione vivarit de Fermesham pro magna cretina aque — 
Farnham. 


37° 


1249 


1252 
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SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccitatem estatis - Meredona. 
Pro sicco tempore — Overtona. 
Pro nimia siccitate in estate — Twyford. 
Cheese (marginal note): Propter siccitatem estatis per quam herba deficit — 
Craweleia. 
Venditio bladi molendini: Tam male respondet pro defectu aque in estate — 
Fareham, Waltham. 
AUTUMN: 
Aquietancie redditus: Jn aquietancia 6 coteriorum in autumpno ... pro festi- 
nacione autumpni — Walda. 
Messio ad tascham: Pro festinacione — Craweleia. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie arrure: Quia tempus fuit carum — Edburgeburia. 
Falcatio: Pro caritudine temporis — Brightewella. 


(290). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry? Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 3-50 

SUMMER: 

Repairs to ploughs: Propter duriciam campi — Funtel. 


(447). Winter: late winter dry. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3:97 Deviation: +3-66% Price: 3:50 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis propter siccitatem estatis a circum- 
cisione Domini per 20 septimanas — Hameledona. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis propter siccitatem estatis a circum- 
cisione Domini per 20 septimanas — Hameledona. 
Exitus grangie, Pise: 
(Exitus small) quia deficit anno preterito pro siccitate in estate - Echenes- 
wella, Widehaia 291A (but refers to summer of 1252). 
(Exitus small) quia parum valuerunt propter nimiam siccitatem in estate — 
Burghclera 291A (but refers to summer of 1252). 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter nimiam  siccitatem — Twyford, Dountona, Esmereswortha, 
Weregrava. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Cawelburna. 
Propter magnam siccitatem — Biterna. 
Propter siccitatem estatis - Hameledona. 
Exitus manerii: Non reddunt de herbagio de ... propter siccitatem temporis — 
Alresford. 
Expensa: Jn corda et bukettum ad puteum ... pro siccitate estatis — Craweleia. 
Precarie arrure: (Precaria de 14 carucis) ad terram rebinandam ... propter 
nimiam siccitatem nam per 6 septimanas non potuerunt arrare et amplius — Mor- 
tona. 
AUTUMN: 
Exitus manerii: : 
Hoc anno non respondent de operibus relaxatis propter autumpnum festinum — 
Burghclera. 
(Less) de relaxatione operum in autumpno quia operarit cariaverunt bladum 
tempore pluvioso —- Meredona. 
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Expensa: In dictis pratis levandis 8s. nam bis levata fuerunt propter temporis 
ariditatem et pluviam supervenientem — Cnoel. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Exitus manerii: De feno vendito tam parum propter generalem defectum feni — 
Mortona. 


(291A). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:02 Deviation: +4:96°% Price: 5:58 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: 
Non respondent hoc anno de stipula vendita propter siccitatem estatis -"Taunton. 
Non reddunt hoc anno de linis aliquid rodiendis propter defectum aque — 
Wicumba. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus grangie, Vesce: (Given to horses) in estate pro defectu herbe — 
Echeneswella, Alta Clera. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis pro defectu feni — Waltham, 
Burghclera. 
Expensa: In 53% acris prati falcandis ... et tantum hoc anno propter habun- 
danciam feni quia est 1bi multum plus solutum — Cnoel. 
Exitus manerii: De tabernis propter caristiam temporis — Witteneia. 
Precarie: 
Propter caristiam panis et fertilitatem garbarum — Esmereswortha. 
Pro caristia panis et cervisie hoc anno — Widehaia, Echeneswella. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Propter caristiam temporis — Witteneia. 
Messio: Propter fertilitatem bladi — Walda, Cnoel. 
Relaxatio operum: 
Et respondent hoc anno de tam paro propter fertilitatem bladi — Suttona. 
Hoc anno non respondent de denariis pro relaxatione operum propter fertilitatem 
bladi — Burghclera. 


(291B). Winter: hard. Summer: dry? late summer very wet. Autumn: 
long, wet? Flooding reported. 
Yield: 3°77 Deviation: —1-57% Price: 3°33 

WINTER: 
Expensa: 

Pro lacte ad agnos empto propter duriciam hiemis — Ivingeho. 

In feno empto propter asperitatem hiemis — Twyford. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis propter duriciam tempore hiemali — 
Wicumba, 
Exitus grangie, Vesce: 

In multonibus sustinendis propter asperitatem hiemis — Bewortha. 

In ovibus sustinendis tempore fetus propter temporis asperitatem — Suttona. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: Hoc anno pro magna siccitate — Waltham. 
Exitus manerii: Et nichil reddunt de linis rodiendis propter defectum aque — 
Wicumba. 
Falcatio et sarclatura: Propter magnam inundacionem pluvie circa festum Sancti 
Johannis Baptiste — Witteneia. 
Sarclatura: Hoc anno propter estatem pluviosam — Esmereswortha. 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa: Quia autumpnum multum duravit — Eshera. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura vendita in Mikelham post falcationem quia averia 
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domini intrare non potuerunt pro cretina — Edburgeburia. (But it might refer 
to early winter!). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
In omni custu magne precarie ... propter fertilitatem bladi — Menes. 
(296). Winter: hard, very wet. Summer: wet? Autumn: wet? 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 3:17 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De stipula (vendita) et tam parum quia tempore colligendi non 
poturt colligt propter nimiam pluviam supervenientem — Brightewella. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda 3 affrorum qui arrabant ad. quintam 
carucam levatam hoc anno ad terras seminandas cum ordeo que propter intem- 
pertum non potuerunt seminari frumento — Craweleia. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: Jn sustencione bovum quia hiems dura erat — Waltham. 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: In porcis sustinendis propter duriciam lemporis in 
hieme — Craweleia. 
AUTUMN: 
Exitus manerii: De relaxatione operacionum in autumpno ... quia operarii qui 
metere debent multum cariaverunt de blado pro tempore pluvioso — Meredona. 
(292). Winter: hard? wet. Summer: no ref. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3:50 Deviation: —8-62% Price: 6°75 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis ... propter asperam hiemem et 
pluviosam — Twyford. 
Precarie: Propter tempus inoportunum scilicet pro ingenti pluvia — Brighte- 
wella. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: Propter caristiam temporis — Witteneia. 
Precarie: Pro caristia temporis — Brightewella. 
(293). Winter:? Summer: wet. Autumn: wet. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 8-17 
WINTER: 
(Twyford has previous entry repeated) 
SUMMER: 
Cheese: Hoc anno tam parum propter tempus pluviosum et propter morinam 
agnorum — Craweleia. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: 
Tantum pro caristia temporis et tempus pluviosum — Witteneia. 
Tantum pro tempore pluvioso - Hameledona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: 
Hoc anno pro nimia caritudine — Waltham. 
Propter nimiam caristiam temporis —- Overtona, Harewella. 
Pro caristia temporis — Brightewella, Northwaltham. 
(294). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: tedious (wet?). 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4.25 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura in ... non reddunt quia neccessa fuit ovibus domini 
propter magnam siccitatem in estate — Brightewella. 
Falcatio: 
In prato de ... levando et falcando nichil hoc anno propter magnam siccitatem — 
Pillingebere. 
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Et sciendum quod 10 acre non potuerunt falcari hoc anno pro magna siccttate 
estatts — Hameledona. 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: In consuetudine prati falcandi nichil hoc anno 
quia prat(um) non falcand(um) pro siccitate — Ivingeho. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: Propter autumpnum tediosum — Cnoel. 


1265 (295). No references to weather. 
Yield: 3-97 Deviation: + 3:66% Price: 4:50 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: 
Quia est 1bt maius bladum quam anno preterito — Brightewella. 
(There was an extra precaria) et pro eo quod multum fuit ad metendum — 
Suttona. 


1266 (297). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4:50 


1268 (298). Winter: hard. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet. 

Great winds reported. 

Yield: 3:84 Deviation: +0-26% Price: 3:58 
WINTER: 
Expensa: In feno empto ad bidentes propter asperam hiemem — Alresford. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: In liberatione 3 carucariorum et 3 bovariorum per 
annum quorum duo fuerunt absentes per 5 septimanas in estate quia boves tercie 
caruce erant adjuncti altis carucis propter siccitatem temporis — Fareham. 
Bladum molendini: EHé sciendum quod jacuit vacuum pro defectu aque fere per 
dimidium annum — Suttona. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: In omni custu magne precarie ... et tantum hoc anno propter tempus 
pluviosum — Menes. 
Expensa autumpnalia: In feno spergando adunando et in mullonem factendo ... 
propter tempestatem pluvie — Wolvesia. 


1269 (450A). Winter: hard. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yields can be calculated for 3 manors only.! Price: 5:50 

WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda 5 affrorum ... propter duriciam temporis 
in hieme et defectum feni — Waltham. 
Expensa: In lacte empto ad agnos debiles sustinendos propter duriciam hiemis — 
Fareham. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: Fareham’s last year’s entry is repeated again. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: In omni custu magne precarie ... propter tempus pluviosum — Menes. 


1270 (450B 2). No references to weather. 
Yields can be calculated for 3 manors only.? Price: available 
for 3 manors only. 


1 Alresford, Walda and Northwaltham. The yields were as follows, In 1268: 4:1, 3°8, 3-9; in 
1269; 2°3, 3°5, 4°2. 

2 Accounts exist for 3 manors only: Alresford, Walda, Northwaltham. 

3 Alresford: 3:20; Walda: 3-78; Northwaltham: 3-24. In 1271 the yields were 2°64, 2°70, and 
3°58 respectively. 

4 Average for the three manors was 5°57. In 1271 it was 8-19. 
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(299). Winter: hard? Floods. Summer: dry? Autumn: no ref. 

Great damage by winds reported almost everywhere. 

Yield: 3:33 Deviation: —13-05 Price: 8-00 
WINTER: 
Expensa: In feno empto 13s. quia Dominus Episcopus fuit bi tempore herbagit 
et magna pars feni erat perempta in grangia per inundacionem aque supervenientis 
in _yeme — Weregrava. 
Exitus grangie: Quantities of various grain were destroyed per magnam 
inundacionem aque — Weregrava (but not other submanors). 
Exitus grangie, Avena: Et sciendum quod 11 acre in illo campo non semina- 
bantur propter inundacionem aque — Weregrava. 
Exitus manerii: De bosco strato per gelu et magnum ventum — Overtona. 
WINTER AND/OR SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: In liberatione 3 carucariorum et 3 bovariorum per 
annum quia 2 fuerunt absentes per 5 septimanas quia boves tercte caruce fuerunt 
adjuncti aliis carucis propter siccitatem temporis — Fareham. (Identical entry 
occurs in 1268 and 1269). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: Pro caristia temporis — Weregrava, Eblesbourna, Edburgeburia, 
Brightewella, Harewella. 
Trituracio (Frumentum et Curallum): Propter debilitatem bladi — Cnoel, 
Funtel (refers to the quality of the previous year’s grain). 
Venditio feni: Et scvendum quod eo minus hoc anno quam anno preterito quia 
Senum fuit minus carum hoc anno et plus de feno remansit hoc anno pro anno 
futuro — Edburgeburia. 
Falcatio: Pro caristia temporis — Brightewella. 
Messio ad tascham: Item in auxilio ad bladum metendum pro festinacione et 
quia operationes non sufficiebant hoc anno — Weregrava. 


(300). Winter: hard? Summer: very dry. Autumn: dry. 
Yield: 4:63 Deviation: +20:89% Price: 8-58 
WINTER: 


Exitus manerii: De quadam pastura ... vendita in yeme ... nichil propter 
defectum pasture — Twyford. 
WINTER AND/OR SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda 4 equorum caretariorum et 7 affrorum 
trahencium ad carucas per annum ... quia fuerunt plures affrt trahentes hoc anno 
quam in anno preterito per totum annum propter duriciam temporis — ‘Twyford. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter magnam siccitatem temporis — Wicumba. 

Pro magna siccitate — Cnoel. 

Propter siccitatem temporis — Overtona, Hameledona, Cawelburna, 

Brightestona. 

Pro nimia siccitate - Fareham. 

Propter siccitatem et duriciam temports — Craweleia, Meredona. 

Pro siccitate temporis — Twyford. 
Expensa: Pro stagno parci mundando pro siccitate ad retinendam aquam ad 
boves adaquandos — Walda. 
Falcatio: Propter magnam siccitatem — Hameledona. 
Expensa carucarum: In acero empto hoc anno propter nimiam siccitatem — 
Waltham. 
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Exitus manerii: De pastura vendita in parco hoc anno minus quam in annis 
precedentibus quia plura averia ibi de instauro pro maximo defectu pasture — 
Wicumba. 

AUTUMN: 

Expensa: In refalcatione pratorum hoc anno nichil propter siccitatem — Menes. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 

Precarie arrure: Pro caristia temporis — Harewella, Brightewella. 

Messio ad tascham: Propter festinacionem autumpni et caristiam temporis — 
Northwaltham. 

Precarie: propter carum tempus — Waltham. 


(gor). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: very wet. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3-42 Deviation: —10-71% Price: 5:58 

WINTER: 

Venditio pasture: De pastura in Merslade et alibi in terra que hoc anno debuit 

seminart set non potuit propter inundacionem aquarum — Wicumba. 


Exitus manerii: De herbagio in yeme vendito ... de Weregrava non respondent 
quia est necessum animalibus domini propter numiam inundacionem aque — Were- 
grava. 

WINTER? : 


Venditio bladi, Avena: Et nichil in venditione propter debilitatem terre et 
magnam inundacionem aque — Culham. 

SUMMER: 

Exitus manerii: De herbagio in estate vendito scilicet de Kilham et de Solegroef 
(Solecroft?) non respondent quia ipsum herbagium erat necessum animalibus 
domini propter nimiam pluviam — Weregrava. 

Falcatio: In prato de Donwode falcando hoc anno nichil quia non potuit falcart 
propter aquam — Eshere. 

SUMMER? : 

Exitus manerii: De feno vendito mchil hoc anno quia per pluviam multam 
detertabatur — Witteneia. 


1274 (4582). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
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Yield: 3:32 Deviation: —13:32% Price: 6-63 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Pro nimia siccitate — Menes, Fareham. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Cawelburna, Brichtestona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: Pro caristia temporis — Harewella, Witteneia. 


(302). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry at first, then wet. Autumn: wet. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 7-50 
SUMMER: 
Cheese: Hoc anno minus bene respondet de caseo pro maxima stccitate in principio 
estatis — Craweleia. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: 
Propter tempus pluviosum — Cheritona. 
Propter pluviosum autumpnum — Menes, Hameledona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Tantum pro caristia hominum — Pillingebere. 


(303). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:44 Deviation: +15:93% Price: 7:83 
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SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis — Ivingeho, Mortona. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Waltham. 
(304). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 5-42 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccitatem temporis - Fareham, Widehaia. 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis — Ivingeho. 
Falcatio: In falcatione prati ... nichil pro siccitate temporis - Hameledona. 
(305). Winter:? Summer: no ref. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 2-79 Deviation: —27-15% Price: 7-67 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda equorum caretariorum per 18 septimanas ... 
et tantum hoc anno quia fragore et fame fere extincti fuerunt. In prebenda affrorum 
. ratione consimili — Farnham (Could mean that they were worked to 
death and starved under the King’s administration just ended but could 
also mean hard winter). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Falcatio: Propter caristiam — Harewella. 
Precarie: Propter caristiam potus et panis — Harewella. 
Messio: In duobus hominibus conductis ad coadiuvandum ligare bladum ibidem 
propter festinacionem — Eshere. 
(309). Winter: wet? Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet? 
Yield: 3-43 Deviation: —10-44% Price: 6-83 
WINTER: 
Precarie arrure: Et sciendum quod hec arrura fuit propter nimiam inundacionem 
pluvie et ex gracia non de consuetudine — Brightewella. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis - Wicumba. 
Propter siccitatem — Widehaia. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: Propter pluviosum tempus — Twyford. 
(306). Winter: hard? Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3-32 Deviation: —13-32% Price: 4-83 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda 2 equorum qui herciaverunt in hieme et 
Quadragesima per 12 septimanas ... propter duriciam terre hoc anno — Burgh- 
clera. 
SUMMER: 
Expensa carucarum: In ferrura 6 affrorum trahencium ad carucam per annum ... 
propter duriciam terre et siccitatem in estate hoc anno — Widehaia. 
In terra ord(et) torrenda hoc anno pro siccitate - Menes. 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccum tempus — Farnham. 
Propter siccitatem temporis in estate - Overtona, Northwaltham. 
Propter siccitatem estatis — Brightewella, Harewella, Fareham. 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis - Mortona, Wicumba, Ivingeho. 
Exitus manerii: De arrura in estate(relaxata) non reddunt quia warect(um) 
propter siccitatem temporis — Ivingeho. 
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1286 (307). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
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Yield: 3-46 Deviation: —9-66% Price: 6-42 

SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter siccitatem estatis — Fareham, Harewella, Mortona. 

Propter siccitatem temports et duriciam terre — Northwaltham. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Homines locati ad metendum: Propter caritudinem locagit in autumpno — 
Havonta. 


(308). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:65 Deviation: +21-41% Price: 4:67 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccitatem estatis — Fareham. 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis — Ivingeho, Wicumba. 


(310). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: ? 
Yield: 4:16 Deviation: +8-62% Price: 3:25 

SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter siccitatem estatis - Fareham, Farnham. 

Propter siccitatem terre — Meredona. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura ... nichil pro nimia siccitate — Cheritona. 
Expensa: In feno empto ... quia pratum non potuit falcari propter siccitatem — 
Hameledona. 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Tantum propter magnam fervorem autumpni — Mere- 
dona. 
Precarie: Tantum propter calid(itatem) temports — Witteneia. 


(311). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3-37 Deviation: —12-01% Price: 3:92 

WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura hiemali apud Weregrava nichil propter inunda- 
clonem aque — Weregrava. 
Exitus grangie, Dragetum: In semine per placeas vacuatas frumento merso 
per superfluitatem aquarum astancium quia in multis locis frumentum mergebatur — 
Witteneia. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura vendita in parco ... pro magna siccitate — Walda. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter siccitatem estatis - Fareham. 

Pro magna siccitate —- Walda. 
Expensa: In feno empto quia pratum non potuit falcari propter siccitatem — 
Hameledona. 
AUTUMN: 
Messio: In blado metendo et ligando ... tantum propter tempus pluviosum in 
autumpno — Fareham. 
Repairs to ploughs: Quia autumpnum diu perseveravit propter pluviam — 
Benetlega 312 (but refers to autumn of 1289). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura in blado domini ... et tam parum propter tenuitatem 
bladi — Brightewella. 
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1290 (312). Winter: flooding reported (late winter?). Summer: very dry. 


1291 


Autumn: no ref. 

Yield: 3:06 Deviation: —20-10% Price: 6-08 
LATE WINTER? 
Exitus grangie, Fabe: (Exitus) 29 gr. 7 bus. unde 14 qr. 2 bus. fuerunt mixte 
cum frumento de fabis plantis per placeas vacuatas frumento per inundacionem 
aquarum — Ivingeho 313 (but refers to some time in 1290). 
SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: Jn pane ad 1 precariam de 18 carucis ad warectum 
propter siccitatem tunc magnam — Mortona. y 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura agnorum in blado domini nichil propter tenuitatem 
bladi — Brightewella. 


(313). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet and long. 
Flooding reported (winter?). 
Yield: 3:54 Deviation: —7:57% Price: 7:58 
WINTER? : 
Exitus manerii: De pastura in Northmede vendita et tam parum propter magnam 
cretinam — Farnham. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccitatem in estate — Funtel, Pillingebere, Benetlega. 
Propter siccitatem temporis - Hameledona. 
Propter siccitatem — Brightewella. 
Propter siccitatem temporis in magno campo — Meredona. 
Expensa carucarum: 
In homines conductis per vices pro terra malleanda propter duram estatem et 
siccam — Menes. 
In novis carucis factis et aliis emendendis quia pluries fracte propter siccitatem 
estatem (!) — Fareham. 
Precarie arrure: In expensis 1 precarie de 27 carucis ad warectum in estate 
propter maximam tunc siccitatem — Mortona (repeated again in Exitus 
frumenti). 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura in clauso vendita hoc anno et hoc pro parva pastura propter sicci- 
tatem et quia nulla pastura vendita in prato quia fuit in parte falcata - Hame- 
ledona. 
De pastura super la Rygge nichil hoc anno pro bidentibus domini et eciam (?) 
propter siccitatem — Hameledona. 
De pastura estivali et tam parum propter siccitatem in estate — Waltham 
St. Laurencii. 
Exitus grangie, Pise: Ht non respondet de exitu quia adnichilabantur pro (?) 
multitudine (?) siccitatis in estate — Suttona 286 (but refers to summer of 
1291). 
Exitus grangie, Vesce: (Small) quia deficiebant propter siccitatem in estate — 
Meredona 286 (but refers to summer of 1291). 
AUTUMN: : 
Expensa autumpnalia: Jn stipendio bertonarii qui fuit ultra messores propter 
longum autumpnum pluviosum — Walda. 
Homines locati ad metendum: Propter tempus pluviosum — Waltham St. 
Laurencii. 
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(286). Winter: very hard. Summer: flooding reported. Autumn: wet? 
Yield: 3-49 Deviation: —8-88% Price: 6:58 

WINTER: 

Expensa carucarum: In stipendiis 2 hominum qui arraverunt post prandium 

per 37 dies ... quia maxime perturbati fuerunt per maximam hiemem — Suttona. 

Exitus grangie, Avena: 7 gr. data bobus per estimacionem in garbis pro defectu 

Seni hoc anno quia fenum expendebatur in ovibus domini propter maximam hiemem 

— Cnoel. 

WINTER OR SUMMER: 

Instaurum, Vituli: Jn morina 8 pro defectu pasture per magnam inundacionem 

aquarum — Pillingebere. 

Exitus manerii: De feno nichil respondet hoc anno quia quoddam diluvium 

subito veniens totum fere mersit et asportavit — Edburgeburia. 

SUMMER: 

Exitus manerii: (De pastura vendita) hoc anno nichil propter instaurum 

domim et propter magnam cretinam aque que venit in estate — Waltham St. Lau- 

rencii. 

AUTUMN: 

Homines locati ad metendum: Propter tempus pluviosum — Culham. 

Expensa autumpnalia: Jn blado cariando hoc anno tantum propter festina- 

ctonem — Farnham. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Exitus manerii: De pastura de Garstonmede nec de pastura Bethes nec de 

pastura in via ... nichil hoc anno quia nemo voluit eam emere hoc anno — Menes. 

Expensa autumpni: In precarits hoc anno nichil pro multitudine hominum ad 

locandum — Funtel. 

Homines locati ad metendum: Quza totum bladum fuit maturum ad unum 

tempus et non potuit aliter fiert ad commodium domini quia multum, bladum 

perditum fuisset si fecissent per opera — Cheritona. 


(314). Winter: mild? flooding reported. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 6-67 

WINTER? : 

Expensa carucarum: 

In pastura empta ad boves in estate in ... quia pastura bovum fuit per aliquod 

tempus cooperta aqua per inundacionem — Waltham St. Laurencii. 

In homines locatis per vices pro terra mallianda quia aliter non potuit herciart 

— Menes (mild winter?). 

SUMMER: 

Repairs to ploughs: Propter warectum et magnam siccitatem — Taunton. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 

Messio ad tascham: 

Hoc anno quia fuit commodium domini eo quod bladum fuit simul maturum 

et operarit non sufficiebant illud metere tempore congruo sine magno dampno 

domini — Craweleia. 

Tantum hoc anno pro caristia hominum locatorum — Waltham St. Laurencil. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Et tantum quia multo plus est 1bi de blado ... (damag- 
ed) ... — Benetlega. 

Homines locati ad metendum: 

Et tantum hoc anno quia operarii fuerunt caro locati — Havonta. 

Quia fuit ad commodium eo quod totum bladum fuit uno tempore maturum et 

operarii non sufficiebant illud metere tempore congruo — Hameledona. 
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Messio ad tascham: 
In blado metendo ultra precarias ad tascham quia multum fuit de blado et 
totum maturum simul ita quod operarti et precarie non sufficiebant illud facere 
tempore congruo nisi perditum fuisset multum bladum — Suttona. 
Et tantum quia bladum fut simul maturum et cara fuit ultra modum locatio 
metencium — Walda. 


1296! Yield: ¢c. 4:40 Deviation: c. +14°88 


12907 


1298 


1299 


(315). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Flooding reported. 
Yield: 3-89 Deviation: +1-57% Price: 6-42 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Exitus molendini: Et hoc parum propter magnam inundacionem aque ita quod 
molendinum non potuit molere — Brightewella. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Pro siccitate estatis — Cnoel. 
Propter siccitatem estatis — Ivingeho, Dountona. 
Propter siccitatem in estate — Benetlega. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Upton Cnoel. 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis — Wicumba. 
Exitus manerii: De feno nichil propter siccitatem estatis — Ivingeho. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Aquietancie redditus: Proper caristiam bladi — Menes. 
(316). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry, flooding reported in early 
summer. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:90 Deviation: +27-94% Price: 7-42 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter magnam siccitatem in estate — Fareham. 
Propter siccitatem estatis — Harewella. 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura in parco nichil quia non vend(ita) propter siccitatem estatis — 
Dountona. 
De pastura ... et tam parum propter inundacionem aque in principio estatis — 
Eshere. 
AUTUMN: 
Homines locati ad metendum: Propter festinacionem autumpni — Weregrava. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De operibus hominum de Netele nichil quia homines manerii non 
sufficiebant metere bladum propter spiscitatem sine auxilio eorum — Ivingeho. 
Messio ad tascham: Tantum propter caristiam hominum — Farnham. 
Homines locati ad metendum: Eo quod omne bladum fuit uno tempore 
maturum — Hameledona. 
Aquietancie redditus: Propter caristiam bladi — Menes. 
Precarie: Quia totum bladum fuit simul maturum — Menes, Menes Ecclesia. 
Messio ad tascham: Eo quod operarii non sufficiebant illud bladum metere sine 
magno adiutorio et quia bladum fuit quasi simul maturum — Craweleia. 
(317). Winter: wet? Summer: no ref. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3-85 Deviation: +0:52% Price: 5-75 


1 There is no Account Roll for the year 1296 but the yields for the great majority of the 
manors can be calculated approximately from the marginal yield calculations in the following 
year’s Account. 
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WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: (Quantity sown) et tantum propter pluviosum tempus 
tempore seminis — Taunton: Holeweye. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Ho quod operarit non sufficiebant illud metere sine adiutori- 
bus quia bladum fuit quasi totum simul maturum — Craweleia. 
Sarculatio: In blado sarclando in grosso ad tascham ... et tantum propter 
multitudinem cardonum et caristiam operariorum hoc anno — Cnoel. 
Messio ad tascham: ; 

Et hoc anno tantum propter caristiam gencium — Farnham. 

Et tantum hoc anno propter magnam caristiam operariorum — Benetlega. 


(318). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref, 
Yield: 3-64 Deviation: —4-95% Price: 6-42 1 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter caristiam ferri et siccitatem in estate — Fareham. 
Propter magnam siccitatem — Meredona. 
Exitus manerii: 
De feno nichil propter magnam siccitatem estatis — Ivingeho. 
De agistamento pasture in eadem in festo St. Fohannis Baptiste nichil propter 
magnam siccitatem in estate — Ivingeho. 
De feno nichil propter magnam siccitatem in estate — Wicumba. 
SUMMER? : 
Exitus manerii: De pastura de Brodemede ... quia superinundata fuit per 
aquam — Stokes. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Propter caristiam convencionis — Farnham. 


(319). No references to weather. 
Yield: 4:20 Deviation: +9:66% Price: 5:92 
(448). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry, flooding reported. Autumn: 
no ref, 
Yield: 3:95 Deviation: +3°13% Price: 5:58 
Exitus manerii: De feno vendito nichil hoc anno propter magnam siccitatem 
estatis — Wicumba. 
Repairs to ploughs: Propter nimiam siccitatem — Menes. 
Cheese (marginal note) : Et non plus propter inundacionem Tamisie — Culham. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Hoe anno pro caristia messorum — Farnham. 
Exitus manerii: 
De lucro porcorum (ad hostium grangie) nichil hoc anno quia non fuerunt 
ibidem porci pro paucitate bladi - Esmereswortha. 
De agnis separatis (in pastura domini) nichil quia blada tenua — Ivingeho. 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Quantity sown) quia seysona seminis ymbrosa 
et profunda — Ivingeho. 


1303 (320). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet? 


Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4:50 


1 The price was so high probably because of bad money; the exceptionally good harvest of 
1298 followed by a moderate one of 1299 certainly does not justify such a high figure. e.g. Expensa 
carucarum: Quia ferrus fuit duplus carius quam solebat et hoc pro mala moneta- Hameledona 318. 
Expensa Ballivi: Et tantum hoc anno quia omnia victualia fuerunt ultra modum cariora propter crocardos 
et post(ea) - Cnoel 318. 
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SUMMER: 

Repairs to ploughs: Pro siccitate estatis — Ivingeho. 

AUTUMN: é 

Expensa autumpnalia pro decima: Propter tempus pluviosum — Hameledona 
Ecclesia. 


1305 (408). Winter: not covered by the documents.1 Summer: very dry. 
Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:37 2 Deviation: +14:10% Price: not available.3 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Rimptona. 
Propter siccitatem estatis - Harewella. 
Cheese (marginal note): 
Propter maximam siccitatem estatis — Cnoel, Alta Clera. 
Hoc anno propter siccitatem — Mortona, Ivingeho, Eshere. 
Propter maximam siccitatem herbarum — Brightewella. 
Propter siccitatem estatis - Harewella, Menes. 
Propter maximam siccitatem — Walda. 
Propter nimiam siccitatem durantem fere per totam estatem — Edburgeburia. 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura itineris ... nichil hoc anno pro siccitate estatis — Taunton: 
Stapelgrava. 
De pastura ... propter siccitatem estatis - Menes. 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum (marginal note): Respondet de 1 qr. 6 bus. ultra 
semen et hoc propter siccitatem estatis — Suttona 321 (but refers to summer of 
1305). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: 
Propter caristiam bladi hoc anno — Witteneia, Edburgeburia. 
Hoc anno pro caristia — Benetlega. 
Et pretera metendi sunt singulis annis 161 acre sicut jacent (de consuetudine) 
... et hoc anno non sunt messi nisi 100 acre pro paucitate garbarum — Suttona. 


1306 (321). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:08 Deviation: +6-53°% Price: 6-00 
SUMMER: 
Cheese (marginal note): 
Propter nimiam siccitatem in estate hoc anno — Craweleia. 
Hoc anno propter magnam siccitatem — Pillingebere. 
Et hoc propter maximam siccitatem in estate — Alta Clera. 
Et non plus propter magnam siccitatem estatis hoc anno — Fareham. 
Exitus maneri: 
De pastura in parco nichil propter siccitatem in estate — Suttona. 
De herbagio in gardino nichil hoc anno propter siccitatem — Eshere. 


1307 (322). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3-95 Deviation: +3:13% Price: 5-08 


1 The Account Roll runs from 12 March to Michaelmas. 

2 Grange account is not given but yields can be calculated exactly from marginal calcu- 
lations in the following year’s account. 

3 ‘Venditio bladi’ is not given. ‘Frumentum de exitu molendini’ was sold at Downton for 
8s., 6s., and 5s. 4d. a quarter. 
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SUMMER: 

Exitus manerii: (De lactagio vaccarum) et non plus propter siccitatem 
estatis — Rimptona. 

OTHER REFERENCES: : 

Exitus manerii: De lucro porcorum nichil hoc anno propter paucitatem bladi 
maneru. — Esmereswortha. 


(323). Winter: no ref. Summer: no ref. Autumn: wet and long. 
Yield: 3-91 Deviation: +2-09% Price: 6:42 

AUTUMN: 
Precarie: 

Pro longo autumpno et pluvioso tempore - Hameledona. 

Propter tempus pluviosum — Cheritona. 
Falcatio: Propter tempus pluviosum — Eshere. 
Expensa autumpnalia: In vadus 1 ripereve per 4 septimanas in autumpno 
propter tempus pluviosum — Walda. 


(324). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet? 
Flooding reported. 
Yield: 4:50 Deviation: +17-49% Price: 8-17 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura de Selemede nichil propter inundacionem aque — 
Waltham St. Laurencii. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter maximam siccitatem tempore warecti — Wolvesia. 

Propter carsitiam ferri et aceri et propter megnam siccitatem estatis - Meredona, 

Craweleia. 

Propter nimiam siccitatem in estate — Drokenesford. 

Pro nimia siccitate in estate — Biterna. 

Propter magnam caristiam ... (damaged) ... siccitatem in estate — Stokes. 
Exitus manerii: De wodewexen’ nichil hoc anno propter siccitatem estatis — 
Witteneia. 

AUTUMN: 
Operarii locati ad metendum: Tantum hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — 
Weregrava. 


(325). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3-23 Deviation: —15-67% Price: 8-33 

WINTER: 

Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali de ... nichil pro inundacione aque — Wolvesia 

(2 entries). 

Expensa: In 2 mulieribus locatis per 2 dies ad terram portandam pro prato 

sullimando propter inundacionem aque — Wolvesia. 

Instaurum: 13 oxen, 32 cows, 11 bovetti, 11 boviculi, 16 annales, and 

99 pigs and piglets were lost per inundacionem aque — Dountona. 

SUMMER: 

Expensa prati: In medietate prati de ... falcando quia alia pars prati vend(ita) 

eo quod non potuit falcari propter siccitatem — Funtel. 

AUTUMN: 

Expensa autumpnalia: Jn 4 acris pisarum pro timore pluvie ligandis - Hame- 

ledona. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Expensa autumpnalia: Propter paucitatem bladi — Burghclera. 
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(4584). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 

Yield: 4:51 Deviation: +17°75% Price: 9:08 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De prato ... hoc anno vendito quia erat tam siccum quod non 
potuit falcari. (In Expensa same meadow: nichil quia non potuit falcart 
propter siccitatem) — Funtel. 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa autumpnalia: In carect(a) locat(a) per vices ... hoc anno tantum 
pro timore pluvie — Wolvesia. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Quia operarii non sufficiebant tempore debito ad idem 
perficiendum pro multitudine bladi — Waltham St. Laurencii. 


(326). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry? Autumn: no ref. 

Yield: 4:30 Deviation: +12:27% Price: 6-08 
SUMMER: 
Falcatio: In medietate prati de ... falcat(a) quia altera pars non potest falcart 
propter siccitatem estatis — Funtel. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Many manors have high harvesting costs propter maturitatem bladi, e.g. 
Cheritona has: Precarie + 30 homines locati per 5 dies ad tascham + 30 
homines locati per 4 dies ad tascham + operarii propter copiam bladi quia 
omnes grangie plene sunt et multum bladum in tass(is) et in aliis domibus extra 
grangias. 


(327). Winter: wet? Summer: no ref. Autumn: very wet and long. 
Yield: 4:66 Deviation: +21-67% Price: 5°75 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Sown per acre) hoc anno propter tempus 
pluviosum — Taunton. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: 

Hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — Burghclera. 

Quia autumpnum fuit valde pluviosum — Alresford. 

Pro autumpno pluvioso — Menes. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Tantum hoc anno quia autumpnum fuit pluviosum et 
durabat per 15 dies ultra quam solebat — Menes Ecclesia. 


(328). Winter: hard. Summer: no ref. Autumn: very wet and long. 
Flooding reported. 
Yield: 4:14 Deviation: +8-09% Price: 6-25 


WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Liberatio famulorum: In liberatione 7 hominum auxil. 
custodire oves matrices tempore agnelationis ... tantum propter multitudinem 


agnorum et frig(iditatem) temporis — Menes. 

Exitus grangie, Curallum mancorni: In porcis et porcellis sustinendis ... 
tantum hoc anno propter maximum gelu et nivem — Wicumba. 

WINTER OR SUMMER: 

Exitus manerii: De pastura in ... nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem aque — 
Edburgeburia. 

AUTUMN: 

Messio ad tascham: Tantum hoc anno propter autumpnum pluviosum — Farn- 
ham. 
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Homines conducti ad metendum: 
Propter tempus pluviosum hoc anno — Cheritona. 
Propter longum autumpnum et nimis pluviosum — Alresford. 
Pro dubito pluvie — Menes. 
Propter tempus pluviosum — Benetlega. 
Expensa autumpnalia pro decima: 
Pro tempore pluvioso et durabat usque festum Ste. Fidis (6 Oct.) — Menes 
Ecclesia. 
Pro tempore pluvioso quia autumpnum durabat usque festum St. Michaelis — 
Hameldona Ecclesia. 


(329). Winter: wet, flooding. Summer: very wet, flooding. Autumn: 
very wet and long, flooding. 
Yield: 2:47 Deviation: —35-77% Price 7-42 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali ... et non plus hoc anno propter magnam 
habundanciam aque — Weregrava. 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Expensa carucarum: (Ferrura affrorum) propter nimiam habundanciam 
pluvie — Wicumba. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: 
De venditione feni in prato nichil propter abundanciam pluvie in estate — 
Edburgeburia. 
De agistatione averiorum in prato post falcationem nichil hoc anno propter 
magnam habundanciam aque — Mortona, 
De pastura ... post falcationem et non plus propter magnam habundanciam 
aque — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
De pastura de Garstona nichil hoc anno propter magnam habundanciam aque 
— Culham. 
De pastura de ... post falcationem nichil hoc anno quia ita tarde falcabatur 
et pro inundacione aque quod vendi non potuit — Waltham. 
De turbaria nichil pro tempore pluvioso - Dountona. 
(De pastura bovum) et non plus propter maximam inundacionem aque — 
Dountona. 
De angulo prati et non plus propter inundacionem aque — Witteneia. 
De pastura in la Brokmede nichil hoc anno quia plena aque — Waltham St. 
Laurencii. 
De pastura de Pillingebere ... et non plus hoc anno quia averia maneriorum 
de Weregrava, Culham et Waltham (St. Laurencii) depascebantur in eadem 
pastura propter nimiam habundanciam aque existentem in pastura dictorum 
maneriorum — Pillingebere. 
De pastura de ... nichil hoc anno quia plena aque — Pillingebere. 
Exitus molendini: Et non plus quia molendinum non molebat per dimidium 
annum propter inundacionem aque — Twyford. 
Exitus manerii: 
(De piscaria anguillarum) nichil hoc anno pro magna inundacione aque 
— Dountona. 
De prato de ... nichil quia non falcabatur propter nimiam habundanciam aque 
— Weregrava. 
Expensa prati: In feno prati de ... portando ad locum siccum 2 s. propter 
magnam inundacionem aque — Meredona. 
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Exitus grangie, Pise: De exitu pisarum michil hoc anno propter magnam cre- 
tinam aquarum — Eshere 330 (but refers to summer or autumn of 1315). 
AUTUMN :1 
Exitus manerii: De prato de rewanno nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem 
aque — Dountona. 
Expensa prati: In pratis de rewanno falcandis mchil hoc anno pro inundacione 
aquarum — Menes. 
Expensa autumpnalia: 
Et tantum hoc anno propter longum autumpnum et nimis pluviosum — Brighte- 
wella, Witteneia, Alresford. 
Et tantum hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — Farnham, Cheritona. 
Et tantum hoc anno propter nimiam tempestatem pluvie in autumpno — Benet- 
lega. 
Et tantum hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum in autumpno — Suttona. 
Et tantum hoc anno propter longum autumpnum quasi continuo pluviosum — 
Walda. 
Pro tempore pluvioso quia tempus fuit pluviosum et durabat usque festum Ste. 
Fidis (6 Oct.) — Menes Ecclesia. 
Propter caristiam bladi in autumpno et pro tempore pluvioso quia autumpnum 
durabat usque festum St. Michaelis - Hameledona Ecclesia. 
Et tantum hoc anno propter longum autumpnum et tempus pluviosum — Hame- 


ledona. 
In custu magne precarie nichil hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — Menes. 
Expensa carucarum: Jn feno empto pro anno presenti ... hoc anno tantum 


quia totum fenum domini asportabatur a pratis suis per magnum diluvium — Were- 
grava 330 (but refers to 1315). 


1316 (330). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: unstable? flooding. Au- 
tumn: wet? flooding. 
Yield: 2-11 Deviation: —44-91 Price: 16-92 2 

WINTER: 
Expensa carucarum: Jn ferrura 8 bovum per 1 vicem hoc anno ad semen hiemale 
propter nimiam habundanciam aque — Wicumba. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura in campo extra fossatum nichil hoc anno ... propter 
nimiam habundanciam aque — Weregrava. 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: 

De pastura de ... nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem aque — Edburgeburia, 

Witteneia, Stokes. 

De turbis (venditis) nichil hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — Dountona. 
WINTER AND SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De arrura in hieme et Quadragesima et in estate (vendita) 
nichil hoc anno quia omnes caruce arraverunt propter magnam incongruitatem 
temporis — Ivingeho. 
SUMMER: 
Instaurum, Wool: De lana agnorum nichil hoc anno quia non tondebantur 
propter magnam incongruitatem temporis in estate - Weregrava. 


1 [ have entered all cases of ‘de pastura post falcationem’ under summer and all cases of ‘prato 
de rewanno’ under autumn, but the former could refer to autumn and the latter to early winter 
(i.e. conditions prevailing after the preceding year’s autumn). 

2 This figure, being an average for the year, is deceptively low; on most manors the price 
of 20 or 24 shillings per quarter was reached. 
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Exitus maneril: 
De pastura in ... in estate nichil hoc anno propter nimiam habundanciam aque 
existentem in alits pasturis — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
De pastura ... in estate nichil propter magnum diluvium — Waltham St. 
Laurencii. 
(331). No references to weather. Flooding reported. 
Yield: 3-33 Deviation: —13-05% Price: 16-58 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura ... nichil propter nimiam habundanciam aque — Waltham St. 
Laurencii. 
De pastura ... nichil quia plena aque — Pillingebere. 
De pastura de ... nichil propter inundacionem aque — Stokes. 
Expensa: In stipendio 1 garcionis fodiendis sulcos in campo pro cursu aque 4d. 
hoc anno propter inundacionem aquarum — Menes Ecclesia. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura retro curiam nichil hoc anno quia nullus eam locare 
voluit propter habundanciam pasture in patria — Witteneia. 


(332). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet? 
Yield: 5:07 Deviation: +32-38°% Price: 9:17 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter magnam siccitatem et duriciam terre in estate — Ivingeho. 
Propter magnam siccitatem temporis — Funtel, Upton Cnoel. 
Propter magnam siccitatem in estate - Mortona, Waltham. 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis - Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Cheese (marginal note) : 
Et non plus propter magnam siccitatem in estate - Meredona, Alta Clera. 
Propter siccitatem in estate — Witteneia. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura in ... nichil hoc anno pro bidentibus domini et 
propter siccitatem — Dountona. 
Expensa minuta: In terra ubi ordeum seminabatur minuenda pro siccitate 
temporis — Overtona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: Tantum hoc anno propter maturitatem bladi — Dountona. 
Homines conducti ad metendum: Propter festinam maturitatem bladi — 
Craweleia. 
Messio ad tascham: Propter festinam maturitatem bladi — Burghclera. 


(333). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: wet? Autumn: very wet. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4°75 

WINTER: 

Exitus manerii: 
De pastura hiemali in Selemede nichil hoc anno propter nimiam habundanciam 
aque existentem in alits pasturis manerit — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
De pastura de Pillingebere ... et non plus quia depascebatur cum averiis de 
Weregrava (et) Waltham propter magnam habundanciam aque existentem 
in pastura eorundem — Pillingebere. 
De pastura prati de Estmede nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem aque — 
Dountona. 

SUMMER: 

Exitus manerii: De turb(a) hoc anno vendita et non plus propter tempus plu- 

viosum — Dountona. 
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AUTUMN: 
Expensa autumpnalia: 
In stipendio 1 hominis ducentis eandem carectam per idem tempus (11 dies) 
hoc anno propter pluviosum annum — Overtona. 
In 6 acris pisarum metendis ad tascham ... tantum hoc anno propter autumpnum 
pluviosum — Burghclera. 
Precarie: De precar(ia) nichil hoc anno quia bladum met(endum) cum homi- 
nibus locatis per dietas propter habundanciam pluvie — Edburgeburia. 
Homines conducti ad metendum: Propter tempus pluviosum nimis — Cheri- 
tona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Propter nimiam caristiam hominum — Overtona. 


(335).4 Winter: not covered by documents. Summer: no ref. Autumn: 
very wet and long. 
Yield: 3°94 2 Deviation: +2:87% Price: not available. 

AUTUMN: 
Homines conducti ad metendum: Propter tempus nimis pluviosum — Havon- 
ta. 
Expensa autumpnalia: 

Propier autumpnum pluviosum — Alresford, Waltham St. Laurencii, 

Weregrava, Witteneia. 

Pro autumpno pluvioso — Benetlega, Echeneswella. 

Propter tempus nimis pluviosum — Cheritona. 

Propter tempus pluviosum — Cnoel. 

Pro tempore pluvioso - Hameledona Ecclesia. 

Propter longum autumpnum et nimis pluviosum — Menes Ecclesia. 
Venditio bladi, Pise et vesce: Et non plus quia putrid. in autumpno per 
pluviam — Echeneswella 334 (but refers to autumn of 1320). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Tantum propter maturitatem bladi — Dountona, 
Eblesbourna. 
Exitus manerii: (De pastura vendita) et non plus propter plenitudinem 
pasture — Overtona. 
Venditio pasture: There are numerous references to morina animalium, 
e.g. De pastura ... et non plus pro defectu emptorum eo quod omnia averia patrie 
Sere mortua sunt — Culham. This high mortality affected the sales of 
pasture in the following winter so that there are numerous references to 
morina animalium in the following year’s Account as well, e.g. (De 
pastura vendita) nichil hoc anno quia nulli venerunt emptores causa morine 
bestiarum — Eshere 344 (but refers to mortality in 1320). 


(334). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry? Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 6-67 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter magnam siccitatem terre — Ivingeho. 
Propter magnam duriciam terre —- Culham. 


(336).8 Winter and Summer: not covered by documents. Autumn: wet? 
Yield:2 3-62 Deviation: —5-48 Price: not available. 


1 The Account runs from April to Michaelmas. 

2 Yields can be calculated exactly from the marginal calculations in the following year’s 
Account. 

3 The Account runs from June to Michaelmas 1324 only. 
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AUTUMN: 
Precarie: Tantum hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — Witteneia. 


(337). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:94 Deviation: +28-98 Price: 7:83 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura de Selemde nichil in hieme propter magnam habun- 
danciam aque — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter tempus durum — ‘Taunton: Poundesford. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Taunton: Holeweye. 
Quia tempus siccum hoc anno — ‘Taunton: Stapelgrava. 
Propter siccitatem — Funtel, Upton Cnoel, Suttona, Overtona, Wit- 
teneia, Farnham. 
Propter magnam siccitatem — Brightewella, Harewella, Weregrava, Menes, 
Waltham, Stokes. 
Propter magnam siccitatem terre — Pillingebere, Culham, Mortona, 
Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Propter magnam siccitatem temporis — Wicumba. 
Propter maximam siccitatem estatis — Edburgeburia. 
Falcatio: De 2 pratis apud Northwode nichil computant hoc anno quia non 
potuerunt falcari propter siccitatem — Eshere. 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura de ... nichil quia depascebatur per boves domini pro siccitate 
temporis et defectu pasture -'Taunton: Hulle. 
De pastura prati de Westmede nichil hoc anno pro averiis domini et paucitate 
herbagu — Eblesbourna. 


(338). Winter: hard, dry. Summer: very dry. Autumn:? 
Yield: 5:15 Deviation: +34°46% Price: 5:67 
WINTER: 
Venditio pasture: De agistamento in Southfeld et Thornhay tempore hiemalt 
non plus hoc anno propter siccum tempus — Cnoel. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali in bosco de Pillingebere per agistamentum 
vendita et non plus hoc anno propter siccitatem temporis — Pillingebere. 
Exitus grangie, Fabe: In porcis suibus et porcellis sustinendis in yeme ... hoc 
anno propter duram yemem — Ivingeho. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: (Given to lambs) hoc anno propter durum(!) 
yemem — Suttona. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccam estatem et nimis duram — Menes, Menes Ecclesia, Hame- 
ledona. 
Propter estatem nimis siccam et duram — Fareham. 
Propter siccit(atem?) estatem et nimis duram — Brokhampton (= Havonta). 
Propter siccitatem estatis — Biterna, Drokenesford. 
Propter nimiam stccitatem estatis — Waltham. 
Venditio pasture: 
De pastura in ... nichil hoc anno propter siccitatem — Cnoel. 
De pastura in la Grene nichil hoc anno propter siccitatem temporis - Dountona. 
Exitus manerii: 
De operibus falcationis provenientibus de 61 virgatis terre et dimidia hoc anno 
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venditis ... quia quedam prata non falcabantur propter siccitatem temporis — 

Ivingeho. 

De urticis in gardino nichil hoc anno propter magnam siccitatem temporis — 

Ivingeho. 

Nichil de pastura de Eldelonde per agistamentum quia tota dessicatur hoc 

anno et depascitur per boves domini — Brightewella. 

De minutis virgulis salictum venditis non plus quia propter siccitatem temporis 

plures deficiebant — Eshere. , 

De urticis et herbagio in gardino venditis et non plus propter magnam sicci- 

tatem in estate — Wicumba. 

De agistacione averiorum in dicta pastura de grava a Gula Augusti usque 

Sestum St. Michaelis nichil propter magnam siccitatem — Ivingeho. 

De feugero nichil hoc anno quia non crescebat pro siccitate temporis — Upton 

Cnoel. 

De pastura et herbagio prati de Stokton et non plus quia non potuit falcari pro 

siccitate temporis — Funtel. 

De pastura ... in estate nichil hoc anno pro defectu herbagiui — Overtona. 
Custus prati: In prato de ... falcando ad tascham ... quia non falcatur totum 
hoc anno propter siccitatem(!) estatem — ‘Twyford. 

Expensa carucarum: In 20 bobus ferrandis ... hoc anno propter siccitatem 
temporis — Meredona. 

Cheese (marginal note): Et non plus pro siccitate pasture — Brightewella. 
AUTUMN: 

Exitus manerii: (De opertbus autumpnalibus relaxatis) et non plus quia autump- 
num festinum hoc anno — Edburgeburia, Culham. 

Homines conducti ad metendum: Pro magna festinacione autumpni — 
Edburgeburia. 

Expensa autumpnalia: In 2 hominibus per 7 dies pro festinacione autumpni 
conductis pro garbis levandis ad carectas — Harewella. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Expensa autumpnalia: Hoc anno propter spiscitudinem bladi — Witteneia. 
Exitus manerii: 

De pastura de Buriwille nichil hoc anno neque de pastura vaccarum quia pars 

seminatur et residuum pastatur per boves pro magna indigencia pasture per 

visum Ballivt — Witteneia. 

Nichil de feno quia oportet emere pro magno defectu anni futuri — Harewella. 

De agist(atione) averiorum cum bobus domini nichil hoc anno pro defectu 

pasture — Harewella. 

De pastura prati de Godredespol nichil hoc anno propter boves domini pro 

defectu herbagu — Benetlega. 

Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Seminatio) in acra 2} bus. set 2 bus. minus 
per totum propter siccitatem bladi — Benetlega. 

Exitus grangie, Ordeum: In liberatione 1 bercarii cum 200 ovibus alienis ad 
faldam a festo St. Michaelis usque octavam St. Ambrosi (4. April) per 27 sep- 
timanas 4 dies 2 gr. 2 bus. Et postea recessit pro defectu pasture estivalis usque 
in crastino St. Jacobi (25 July). Et in liberatione eiusdem ab illo die usque 
Sestum St. Michaelis per 9 septimanas 3 dies 6 bus. pro dicta falda habenda — 
Harewella. 


(339). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:28 Deviation: +11°75 Price: 4°75 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: Propter siccitatem in estate - Drokenesford. 
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Expensa carucarum: Et caruce jacebant ... per 17 dies in quibus non potuerunt 
arrare pro tempestate et bovum debilitate pro defectu foragii hoc anno ob cuius 
defectu depascebantur herbam per 15 dies medio tempore — Meredona, 
Exitus molendini: Et non plus pro defectu aque — Wicumba. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Falcatio: In prato falcando ... hoc anno propter plenitudinem feni — Mortona. 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: In 1 precaria in autumpno ... hoc anno propter 
multitudinem bladi sicut testatur per Ballivum — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Expensa autumpnalia: 

Hoc anno tantum propter magnam copiam bladi — Weregrava. 

In carectis conductis pro blado domini cariando in autumpno ... propter abun- 
danciam bladi — Brokhampton (= Havonta). 
Messio per dietas: Hoc anno quia custumarit metent ad 13 garbam de consue- 
tudine tantum propter eorum inopiam tempestive bladum domini metere non potu- 
erunt ut videbatur Ballivo ob quorum defectu dictos operarios conduxit — Cnoel. 
Messio ad tascham: 

Propter spissitudinem bladi et caristiam operariorum — Pillingebere. 

Propter caristiam operartorum — Farnham. 

Propter copiam bladi — Mortona. 


(340). Winter: hard and long, flooding reported. Summer: no ref. 
Autumn: ? 
Yield: 3:83 Deviation: nil (= average) Price: 5:75 
WINTER: 
Expensa bercarie: In pane furnito pro ovibus matricibus tempore agnelationis ... 
propter duram_yemem — ‘Twyford. 
Exitus grangie, Pise: In datis bidentibus per estimacionem in siliquis ... hoc 
anno propter duram yemem — Overtona. 
Exitus grangie, Vesce: (Given to ewes) precepto Ballivt quia non futt ibi 
Senum propter longum et durum (') yemem — Cheritona. 
Exitus grangie, Fabe et pise: In porcis et porcellis sustinendis in yeme ... hoc 
anno pro magno gelu — Ivingeho. 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura yemali in ... vendita et non plus hoc anno propter magnum voragium 
aque — Weregrava. 


De pastura yemali ... hoc anno et non plus propter habundanciam aque — 
Witteneia. 
De pastura yemali in prato de ... nichil hoc anno propter magnam voraginem 
— Waltham St. Laurencii. 

AUTUMN: 


Homines conducti ad metendum: Tantum hoc anno ad festinandum autump- 
num — Alresford. 

Exitus manerii: De operibus 4 virgatarum terre relaxatis in Culham a festo 
St. Michaelis usque gulam augusti et postea operabantur usque festum St. Michaelis 
propter expedisc. autumpn. — Culham. 


(341). Winter: wet? Summer: very dry. Autumn: ? 
Yield: 4:18 Deviation: +9°14 Price: 7°25 
SUMMER: 
Venditio pasture: 
Non plus hoc anno propter siccitatem temporis ut testatur per Constabularium — 
Taunton: Poundesford. 
6s.8d. de terra inculta de Balkedon in estate vendita et non plus hoc anno 
propter sicc(um) temp(us) —'Taunton: Holeweye. 
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Exitus manerii: 


De pastura de ... post falcationem nichil hoc anno quia depascebatur per 
averios domini propter magnam siccitatem temports — Dountona. 
De feugeris ... nichil propter siccitatem temporis — Cnoel. 


4.5. de 6 acris terre que fuit in manus domini pro defectu tenentis et non plus 
hoc anno propter sicc(um) temp(us) — Twyford. 
De bruera nichil quia nulla vendita pro siccitate hoc anno — Havonta. 
De urticis in parco nichil propter sicc(um) temp(us) — Witteneia. 
De feno de relucro nichil hoc anno quia prat(a) non falc(ata) nisi semel propter 
sicc(um) temp(us) — Edburgeburia. 
Cheese (marginal note): Et non plus propter siccitatem temporis — Alresford, 
Suttona. 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter sicc(um) temp(us) — Meredona. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Bewortha, Wolvesia. 
Propter magnam siccitatem — Waltham. 
Propter siccitatem magnam — Menes. 
AUTUMN: 
Homines conducti ad metendum: 
Tantum hoc anno propter exped(itionem) autump(ni) — Weregrava. 
Tantum hoc anno ad festinandum autump(num) — Alresford. 
Precarie: Tantum hoc anno propter festinacionem autumpni et de cetero caveat — 
Brightewella. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Hoc anno propter caristiam messorum — Benetlega. 


(342). Winter: hard. Summer: wet. Autumn: wet and long. 
Yield: 3-99 Deviation: +4:18% Price: 7:17 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Vesce: (Two bushels given to pigeons) pro tempestate in 
lueme — Meredona. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali in ... hoc anno vendita et non plus propter 
continuum gelu in yeme — Witteneia. 
SUMMER: 
Cheese: Won plus hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — Alta Clera. 
Cheese (marginal note): 
Non plus hoc anno propter pluviosum tempus — Waltham. 
Non plus hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — Twyford. 
AUTUMN: 
Custus autumpni: 
Hoc anno tantum propter tempus pluviosum et longum autumpnum —'Twyford. 
Tantum hoc anno propter longum autumpnum et multum bladum frumenti et 
curtos dies — Stokes. 
Propter longum autumpnum — Overtona. 
Precarie: Propter tardum autumpnum — Menes. 
Messio ad tascham: Propter tardum autumpnum — Pillingebere. 
Aquietancie redditus: In aquietancia 8 operariorum a festo St. Michaelis 
usque Natale Domini ... et tanti operarii hoc anno quia autumpnum anni pre- 
cedentis duravit usque festum omnium sanctorum — Ivingeho 343 (but refers to 
1330). 
Exitus manerii: De pastura hiemali ... et non plus pro defectu emptorum eo 
quod autumpnum duravit usque festum omnium sanctorum et gentes tenuerunt 
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averia sua in eorum proprits pasturis — Ivingeho 343 (but refers to autumn of 
1330). 

Expensa carucarum: In expensis 37 herciatorum de prece Ballivi per 1 diem ad 
semen hiemale ... et tantum quia autumpnum anni precedentis duravit usque 
JSestum omnium sanctorum — Witteneia 343 (but refers to autumn of 1330). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 

Exitus grangie, Vesce: In semine 22 acrarum 2qr. 6 bus. que circa Gulam 
augusti precepto Constabularitt cum carucis domini arabantur in terram quia 
nullius valoris erant - Rimptona. 


(343). Winter: early winter very wet, flooding. Summer: very dry. 
Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:08 Deviation: +6-53% Price: 8°75 

WINTER: 

Exitus manerii: 

De terragio nundini ad festum St. Leonardi (6-XI-1330) ... et non plus hoc 

anno pro magna pluvia eodem tempore anni — ‘Taunton: Otriford. 

De pastura hiemali in ... nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem — Brightewella. 

De pastura hiemali in ... et non plus quia inundebatur — Weregrava. 

Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Seminatio) et non plus quia 3 acre non 
sunt seminate hoc anno ad semen hiemale proper nimiam habundanciam aque — 
Witteneia. 

Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda bovum ... hoc anno tantum pro eorum 
magno labore in itinere versus la Bene occasione profunditatis imense — Ivingeho. 
Expensa carucarum: In precaria carucarum que arraverunt 40 acras in hieme 
et 40 acras in Quadragesima ... et tantum hoc anno quia illa arrura fuit de liberis 
hominibus hoc anno qui non debent illam arruram emere et dominice caruce impe- 
diebantur per magnum tempus pluviosum — Dountona. 

SUMMER: 

Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter magnam siccitatem tempore warecti - Culham, Weregrava, Ivingeho. 

Propter magnam duriciam terre — Ivingeho. 

Propter tempus siccit(atem?) — Alta Clera, Overtona, Esmereswortha, 

Widehaia. 

Propter magnam siccitatem in estate - Edburgeburia. 

Exitus manerii: 

Quia prata domini non falcabantur ante Gulam augusti propter siccitatem 

temporits — Culham. 

De pastura in parco nichil pro defectu pasture propter tempus siccit(atem?) — 

Widehaia. 

De prato de ... nichil quia non falcatur hoc anno pro magna siccitate — Fareham 
Expensa carucarum: In terr(is) seminat(is) ordeo rumppend(is) propter 
nimiam siccitatem temporis — Dountona. 

Expensa minuta: 

In campo ordeas(eo) ballando et frangendo propter tempus siccit(atem?) hoc 

anno — Bewortha, Alresford. 

In campo ord(inaceo) frangendo propter tempus siccit(atem?) — Overtona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 

Messio ad tascham: Jn omnibus bladis metendis ... et tantum pro caristia 
metencium — Funtel. 


1332 (344). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 


Yield: 4:45 Deviation: +16-19% Price: 9:17 
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SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: Propter temporis siccitatem — Cheritona, Walda. 
Opera manualia: In fabis plantandis ... et tantum hoc anno propter siccitatem 
temporis — Rimptona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa autumpnalia: 
Pro maturitate bladi — Weregrava. 
In 2 acris vescarum et 4 acris pisarum falcandis ad tascham ... pro acra 7d. 
et tantum hoc anno propter nimiam caristiam falcatorum — Suttona. 
Messio ad tascham: Pro acra 7d. hoc anno propter magnam caristiam messorum — 
Farnham. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Hoc anno tantum propter caristiam metencium et 
allecum — Alresford. 


(345). Winter: dry ? Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 6-00 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura hiemali in bosco ... et non plus pro defectu pasture 
pro magna siccitate temporis — Pillingebere. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter magnam siccitatem — Ivingeho. 

Propter magnam siccitatem et duriciam terre - Weregrava, Culham. 
Venditio pasture: De pastura de ... quia hoc anno pro siccitate temporis non 
potuit falcari — Taunton: Stapelgrava. 

Exitus manerii: De pastura de ... et non plus hoc anno pro magna siccitate — 
Weregrava. 

Opera manualia: In 8gr. 2 bus. fabarum plantandis 149 opera et tantum propter 
siccitatem temporis — Rimptona. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Expensa autumpnalia: 

Quia operarii non sufficiebant ad metendum frumentum et mancornum propter 

spiscitudinem bladi — Weregrava. 

In 31 acris mancorni et avene metendis ad tascham ... et tantum hoc anno 

precepto Ballivi quia operarit non sufficiebant ad bladum metendum tempore 

oportuno pro maturitate bladi — Culham. 


(346). Winter: early winter dry. Summer: no ref. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3°85 Deviation: +0:52% Price: 5:25 

WINTER: 

Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Rate of sowing) et eo minus propter siccitatem 

temporis et seminis — Ivingeho. 


(347). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:19 Deviation: +9:40% Price: 5:92 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura yemali de Mukelham nichil‘propter inundacionem aque — Edburge- 
buria. 
De pastura yemali in ... et non plus propter voraginem aque — Waltham St. 
Laurencii. 
Exitus molendini: Et non plus hoc anno propter inundacionem aque in yeme et 
Siccitatem temporis in estate — Brightewella. 
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SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccitatem — Eshere. 
Propter duriciam terre - Edburgeburia. 
Propter magnam siccitatem tempore warecti — lvingeho. 
Propter duriciam temports — Weregrava, Culham. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Brightewella, Harewella. 
Cheese: 
Non plus propter siccitatem — Meredona. 
Et eo minus propter siccitatem temporis — Culham. 
Et eo minus de vaccis propter siccitatem temporis et de ove propter debilitatem 
ovium — Edburgeburia. 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura in viridi via et non plus pro siccitate temporis — Funtel. 
De animalibus agistatis in parco in estate et non plus quia non fuit pastura 
propter magnam siccitatem hoc anno — Suttona. 
De averiis agistatis in Southfeld tempore estivali et non plus pro siccitate 
estatis — Cnoel. 
De herbagio et urticis in gardino nichil quia falcatur pro defectu feni in prato 
hoc anno propter siccitatem — Menes Ecclesia. 
De agistacione averiorum cum vaccis domini nichil hoc anno propter siccitatem 
in estate — Witteneia. 
Exitus molendini: Et non plus hoc anno propter inundacionem aque in yeme et 
siccitatem temporis in estate — Brightewella. 
Firma molendini: Et eo minus propter siccitatem estatis — Menes. 
Falcatio prati: 
In prato de ... falcando nichil propter siccitatem temporis hoc anno quia non 
falcatur — Esmereswortha. 
In 1 acra prati apud ... falcanda et levanda hoc anno propter siccitatem — 
Alresford. 
De falcatione in la More nichil hoc anno pro magna siccitate — Twyford. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Et tantum hoc anno quia blada erant simul matura — 
Waltham. 


(348). Winter: no ref. Summer: early summer dry? late summer wet. 
Autumn: very wet and long. 
Yield: 4:88 Deviation: +27-42% Price: 4:83 
SUMMER: 
Firma molendini: Hé non plus propter stccitatem hoc anno — Menes. 
Allocationes: De quodam molendino fuleratico superius onerato de quo hoc 
anno nichil recepit pro defectu aque — Alresford. 
Falcatio: De falcatione de More per Lodene nichil quia non potuit falcari hoc 
anno pro siccitate et quia diu depascebatur per averios domini — Weregrava. 
LATE SUMMER? : 
Exitus manerii: 
De turbaria vendita hoc anno et non plus propter humiditatem tempore estivo 
(?) — Dountona. 
(De bruera vendita) non plus ratione predicta — Dountona. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Jn dictis pratis spergandis et levandis ultra 1d quod 
customarii fecerunt ... tantum hoc anno propter humiditatem temporis — 
Cnoel. 
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LATE SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: Jn frumento crescente vento et pluvia prostrato 
mense Fulii custod(iendo) pro volucribus 1 bus. — Funtel. 
AUTUMN: 
Custus autumpni: 
Tantum hoc anno propter longum autumpnum et pluviosum — Witteneia. 
Et tantum pro longo autumpno et tempore pluvioso — Mortona. 
Et eo plus hoc anno pro blado vento et pluvia prostrato et tedioso ad metendum — 
Wolvesia. 
Precarie: Propter longum autumpnum et tempus pluviosum — Brightewella. 
Exitus manerii: De operibus autumpnalibus parcitis venditis et non plus hoc 
anno eo quod tempus pluviosum in autumpno — Twyford. 
Operarii conducti ad metendum: Pro magna pluvia in autumpno — Waltham. 


(451). Winter: wet, flooding reported. Summer: dry. Autumn: very wet. 
Yield: 4:67 Deviation: +21:93% Price: 4°42 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura yemali in Mukelham nichil propter nimiam inundacionem aque 
— Edburgeburia. 
De pastura yemali in ... et eo minus propter nimiam inundacionem aque — 
Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Opera manualia: In terra dominica mattokanda ad semen Quadragesimale 96 
opera tantum hoc anno propter habundanciam pluvie — Taunton: Hulle. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali et estivali in parco et non plus hoc anno quia 
pro bobus et vaccis domini et pro morina instauri et propter siccitatem estatis — 
Taunton: Poundesford. 
Falcatio: In 2 acris prati apud la Nuwemulle falcandis nichil hoc anno quia non 
falcatur propter siccitatem — Alresford. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: Eo plus quia nulla fuit magna precaria hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — 
Menes. : 
Operarii conducti ad metendum: Pro maxima pluvia in autumpno et magis 
seminatur hoc anno quam solebat — Waltham. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus maneri: 
De feno vendito et non plus hoc anno propter parcitatem feni — ‘Taunton: 
Holleweye and Hulle. 
De novo feno nichil propter parcitatem herbagu — Cnoel. 
De herbagio et urticis in gardino nichil quia falc(abantur) pro defectu feni — 
Menes Ecclesia. 


(349). Winter: hard and long, flooding reported. Summer: dry. Autumn: 
wet? 
Yield: 2:27 Deviation: —40-73% Price: 4:58 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Pise: 
In porcis campestris sustinendis in hieme ... hoc anno tantum propter magnum 
gelu — Taunton: Poundesford. 
In porcis sustinendis in hieme propter magnum gelu — Rimptona. 
Expensa: (In muro facto) per magnam cretinam aque tempore hiemali prostrato — 
Eblesbourna. 
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Expensa carucarum: 
In stipendio 1 garcionis fugantis carucam per 20 dies post prandium ... et 
tantum hoc anno propter gelu — Bewortha. 
In 13 carucis de prece per 1 diem ad semen Quadragesimale pro longo hieme — 
Witteneia. 
Exitus manerii: De 18 carucis relaxatis in Quadragesima et non plus quia 5 
caruce arraverunt propter duram hiemem — Ivingeho. 
WINTER?: 
Expensa: (In domibus teparandis) per magnam cretinam aque disruptis et fere 
prostratis — Dountona. 
SUMMER: 
Cheese: Et non plus hoc anno propter debilitatem ovium et siccitatem temporis — 
Hameledona. 
Falcatio: In 2 acris prati apud Nywemulle falcandis nichil hoc anno quia non 
Sfalcabantur propter siccitatem — Alresford. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: In 22 precariis autumpnalibus ... et eo plus quia nulla fuit magna 
precaria hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — Menes. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: 
De novo feno nichil pro parcitate herbagit — Cnoel. 
De feno vendito nchil propter parcitatem fen. — ‘Taunton: Holleweye. 
De feno vendito et non plus propter parcitatem feni hoc anno — Taunton: 
Hulle. 


(350). Winter: early winter wet? late winter very hard and dry. 
Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4-11 Deviation: +7-31% Price: 7:17 
EARLY WINTER: 
Expensa: In stipendits 3 mulierum spergencium vescas in campo quia violabantur 
per magnam pluviam in campo post festum St. Michaelis — Cnoel. 
Expensa carucarum: In 4 hominibus locatis cum suis carucis arrantibus cum 
domino ad semen hiemale per 1 diem pro tempore pluvioso — Rimptona. 
WINTER: 
Expensa carucarum: In garcione fugante carucam post prandium per 24 dies ... 
et tantum hoc anno propter longam hiemps (!) — Bewortha. 
Instaurum, Agni: Et non plus (de exitu) quia 181 (oves) steriles propter 
durissimam hiemem — Overtona. 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura post falcationem vendita ... et non plus propter siccitatem hiemis 
et depascebatur cum bidentibus domint — Echeneswella. 
De pastura in hieme nichil quia null(us) emp(tor) et durissima hiems - 
Overtona. 


De relaxatione carucarum in Quadragesima ... et non plus quia 7 caruce 
arraverunt propter duram hiemem — Ivingeho. 
Venditio pasture: De pastura hiemali ... post falcationem nichil hoc anno 


propter siccitatem temporis — Taunton: Nailesbourne (2 entries). 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: Propter duriciam terre — Benetlega. 
Cheese: 
Propter earum debilitatem et eo minus respondent pro siccitate temporis — 


Twyford. 
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Et eo minus hoc anno propter siccitatem temporis et debilitatem vaccarum et 

ovium — Meredona. | 

Et eo minus propter debilitatem vaccarum et ovium et siccitatem estatis — Cnoel, 

Menes. 

Et eo minus propter siccitatem estatis — Alresford, Wicumba, Hameledona, 

Witteneia, Edburgeburia. 

Et non plus propter siccitatem temporis — Brightewella. 

Exitus maneril: j 

De pastura ... in estate vendita et non plus propter siccitatem estatis — Over- 

tona. 

De pastura ... vendita et non plus pro siccitate estatis — Ivingeho. | 
Falcatio: In 2 acris prati apud Nywemulle falcandis nichil hoc anno quia non : 
falcabatur propter siccitatem — Alresford. 
Allocatio sine breve: Pro jactura quam habutt in firma molendini hoc anno pro 
siccitate estatis et paupertate homagu — Alresford. 

OTHER REFERENCES: } 
Exitus manerii: De locatione 25 bovum traditorum diversis tenentibus per tempus | 
hiemale propter parcitatem foragu pro bove rs. 4d. — Taunton. 


(351). Winter: ? Summer: ? Autumn: no ref. 

Yield: 3:26 Deviation: —14:88% Price: 4°75 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura hiemali ... et non plus hoc anno pro siccitate temporis 
et pro defectu emptorum — Alresford. 
Expensa carucarum: Jn 11 hominibus locatis cum carucis suis arrantibus cum 
domino per 1 diem tempore pluvioso — Rimptona. 
SUMMER: 
Falcatio: In 2 acris prati apud Nywemulle falcandis nichil hoc anno quia non 
falcatur propter siccitatem — Alresford (a mere repetition of previous year’s 
entry?) 
Sarculatio: Quia multi cardones et herbe nocine propter aquas estat(is) — 
Eshere. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Falcatio: Quia multum fenum — Eshere. 


(352). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet and long. 
Yield: 4:14 Deviation: +8-09% Price: 5°33 

SUMMER: 
Cheese: 

Et eo minus pro siccitate temporis at mala venditione — Culham. 

Eo minus pro siccitate temporis — Cnoel. 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Et tantum hoc anno pro longo tempore pluvioso — 
Menes Ecclesia. 


(353). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3:25 Deviation: —15:14% Price: 4:83 

SUMMER: \ 
Cheese: 

Et eo minus propter siccitatem — Cnoel. 

Et eo minus pro siccitate temporis et mala venditione - Culham. 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter siccitatem temporis — Waltham. 
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Et tantum plus hoc anno propter magnam siccitatem et caristiam ferri — Hame- 
ledona. 
Propter magnam siccitatem — Fareham. 
Falcatio: In falcatione prati de Nuwemulle nichil quia non falcabatur propter 
siccitatem — Alresford. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Pro acra 64d. et tantum hoc anno propter festinacionem 
temporis — Farnham. 
Falcatio: Quia multum fenum hoc anno — Eshera. 


1344 (354). Winter: wet ? Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 


1345 


1346 


Yield: 4:89 Deviation: +27:68% Price: 7°33 
WINTER: 
Opera manualia: In allocatione facta 1 homini ducenti 1 affrum ad herciaturam 
ad semen yemale per 6 dies 12 opera propter tempus pluviosum — Rimptona. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura parci et non plus propter siccitatem temporis — Taunton: Nailes- 
bourne. 
De averiis agistatis cum bobus domini in estate nichil hoc anno pro defectu 
pasture pro nimia siccitate — Eblesbourna. 
De pastura parci in estate vendita et non plus pro averits domini et siccitate 
temporis — Widehaia. 
De pastura in Garnore in estate vendita et non plus propter siccitatem temporis 
et quia depascebatur cum bobus et vaccis.domini — Overtona. 


De pastura ... et non plus quia residuum depascebatur cum bobus domini et 
propter siccitatem temporis — Mortona. 
Falcatio: 


De prato de Garnore falcando nichil hoc-anno propter siccitatem temporis — 
Overtona. 
In prato de Bokhangre falcando nichil pro siccitate temporis et tamen depasce- 
batur cum bobus domini — Esmereswortha. 
Cheese: 
Eo minus pro siccitate temporis et mala venditione — Culham. 
Eo minus pro siccitate temporis — Cheritona, Alta Clera. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De feno vendito nichil propter parcitatem feni — Rimptona. 
Messio: Tantum hoc anno pro caristia messorum et spissitudine bladi — Farnham. 


(361). Winter: wet? Summer: no ref.? ! Autumn: wet and long. 
Yield: 4:04 Deviation: +5°48% Price: 4:42 

WINTER: 

Precarie arrure: Hoc anno propter pluviosum tempus — Burghclera. 

AUTUMN: 

Expensa autumpnalia: 
In residuo bladorum domini permetendo vertendo ligando et coadunando ad 
tascham preter id quod custumarit fecerunt ... tantum hoc anno propter plu- 
viosum et longum tempus Augusti — Walda. 
In avena domini disliganda vertenda et iterum liganda et tassanda propter 
tempus pluviosum hoc anno — Taunton: Holeweye. 


(355). Winter: wet, flooding. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref, 
Yield: 3-12 Deviation: —18-54% Price: 4:83 


1 Dry according to Glastonbury evidence. See p. 402. 
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WINTER: 
Opera manualia: Jn allocatione facta 1 homini ducenti 1 affrum herciatorem ad 
semen yemale per 18 dies 36 opera hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — Rimptona. 
Exitus maneril: 
De pastura prati de ... a festo St. Michaelis usque Purificationem Beate Marie 
nichil quia inundebatur per aquam per quod nullum averium depasci possit 
ibidem — Farnham. 
De pannagio porcorum et pastura post falcationem in ... nichil quia Dominus 
Rex percipit et post tempus Regis (i.e. from g Dec.) nichil quia inundatur — 
Echeneswella. 
De pastura yemali in ... nichil propter inundacionem aque — Witteneia. 
De pastura yemali in ... nichil hoc anno quia submersa fuit — Edburgeburia. 
De pastura yemali in ... nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem aque — Waltham 
St. Laurencii (2 entries). 
SUMMER? : 
Opera manualia: In diversis hominibus ad coagitandum carucarios domini 
propter siccitatem temporis — Taunton: Holeweye. 


SUMMER: 
Opera manualia: In diversis hominibus ad coagitandum carucarios domini 
propter siccitatem temporis ad warectum — Taunton: Nailesbourne and 
Poundesford. 


Repairs to ploughs: Propter siccitatem estatis — Farnham. 

Falcatio: De falcatione prati de ... nichil propter siccitatem — Alta Clera. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 

Expensa autumpnalia: Et soluto preposito pro suo mullone feni 6s. 8d. hoc anno 
propter parcitatem feni — Taunton: Nailesbourne, Poundesford, and 
Stapelgrave. 

Messio et carriagium bladi ad tascham: Et eo plus hoc anno propter caristiam 
met(encium) et lig(ancium) dicta blada — Wolvesia. 


(356). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3:36 Deviation —12-27% Price: 8-08 

WINTER: 

Exitus manerii: De pastura de Brokmede nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem 

aque — Waltham St. Laurencii. 

SUMMER: 

Repairs to ploughs: Propter siccitatem estatis - Farnham. 

AUTUMN: 

Expensa prati: 
In fero eorundem levando ad tascham ... hoc anno pro pluviis supervenientibus — 
Waltham. 
In feno eiusdem spergendo vertendo et levando ... tantum hoc anno quia tempus 
fenacionis pluviosum — Weregrava. 
In pratis falcandis herbagio spergendo feno levando et colligendo preter id 
quod custumarit et carectarit fecerunt ... et tantum hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — 
Mortona. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Exitus manerii: 
De herbagio quod dicitur la Niwemede ibidem vendito hoc anno pro habun- 
dancia feni — Dountona. 
De pastura in la Hamme hoc anno vendita ... et tantum pro habundancia her- 
bagi — Eblesbourna. 
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Expensa autumpnalia: Jn bladis domini permetendis preter hoc quod custu- 
marit fecerunt ... et tantum hoc anno precepto Ballivi pro maturitate bladi festi- 
nant(e) — Weregrava. 


(357). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: no ref. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 4:03 Deviation: +5:22% Price: 7:75 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali in ... et non plus hoc anno pro cretina aque — 
Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Exitus molendini: Et non plus hoc anno quia dictum molendinum non molar. 
per 10 septimanas in yeme propter magnum diluvium aque — Brightewella. 
AUTUMN: 
Falcatio: 
In feno eiusdem levando ... et tantum hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — Stokes. 
In pratis falcandis spergendis et levandis ... et tantum hoc anno quia tempore 
autumpnali et pluvioso — Mortona. 
Messio: Jn diversis bladis permetendis ... tantum hoc anno ad festinandum pro 
tempore pluvioso — Weregrava. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Jn 1 carecta conducta per vices pro tempore pluvioso pro 
blado domini cariando una cum carecta domini — Biterna. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura pratt a tempore falcationis usque festum St. Michaelis 
non plus hoc anno propter tarditatem falcationis — Farnham. 


(358). Winter: wet, flooding reported, Summer: wet. Autumn: wet, 
flooding reported. 
Yield: 2-25 Deviation: —41-25% Price: 4:58 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali in ... nichil pro defectu mercatorum et 
inundacionem aque — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Frumentum: (Seminatio) im qualibet acra 2} bus. hoc anno pro tempore 
pluvioso et humiditate seminis — Witteneia. 
Exitus grangie, Pise: In porcis campestris sustinendis per vices hoc anno ... pro 
pluviosa hieme — Witteneia. 
LATE SUMMER AND AUTUMN: 
Exitus manerii: 
De feno vendito ... et non plus propter inundacionem aquarum — Taunton: 
Holeweye. 
De pastura et non plus propter inundacionem aquarum — ‘Taunton: Holeweye. 
De novo feno ... et non plus pro defectu falcationis et inundacionem aquarum — 
Dountona. 
De herbagio prati nichil pro inundacione aquarum — Dountona. 
De pastura ... in estate nichil pro inundacione aque — Weregrava. 
De agistamento averiorum in prata domini post falcationem nichil propter 
inundacionem aque — Culham. 
De feno nichil reddit quia abductum fuit per inundacionem aquarum statim 
post falcationem — Witteneia. 
De feno nichil quia ... maxima pars dimersa per aquam tempore fluvi — 
Edburgeburia. 
De feno in prato vendito nichil pro defectu emptorum et quia p’valerit (per- 
valerit?) pro tempore pluvioso — Ivingeho. 
Falcatio: 
In prata falcanda ... tantum hoc anno quia ... et pro tempore pluvioso — 
Mortona. 
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De falcatione aliorum pratorum que solebant falcari pro denariis hoc anno non 
Suerunt falcata per inundacionem aque — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
De falcatione pratorum cum feno preparando nichil hoc anno pro inundacione 
aque — Pillingebere. 
Firma molendini: Et non plus hoc anno quia asportatum fuit per superfluitatem 
fluminis — Weregrava. 


1350 (359). No references to weather. Flooding reported. 
Yield: 2-71 Deviation: —29:24% Price: 7:08 (in 1351: 9°59) 

WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Exitus maneril: 

De pastura de ... nichil propter inundacionem aque— Waltham St. Laurencii. 

De feno vendito nichil propter inundacionem aque — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Opera manualia: In feno putrido remisso in prato per inundacionem aque 
removendo et abducto — "Taunton: Holeweye. 


REFERENCES TO WEATHER IN THE ACCOUNT AND COURT ROLLS OF GLASTONBURY 


ABBEY 1 


1305 (Long Leat MS. 9638).? Exitus manerii: De pannagio averiorum et 


1315 (9645). 


(10030). 


1339 (9632). 


1344 (10802). 


1345 (10803). 


(5282). 


affrorum et non plus quia herbagium deficit propter siccitatem estatis — 
Deverel. 

Venditio instauri: De 9 vitults venditis ... quia debiles et pro magno 
defectu herbagii in estate et foragu in hieme — Deverel. 

Exitus manerii: De bruera vendita ... et non plus propter humidi- 
tatem temporis — Deverel. 

Exitus manerii (marginal note): Minus bene r(espondet) de pratis 
et pasturis propter inundacionem aquarum hoc anno — Walton. 
Expensa autumpnalia: (Bladum metendum ad _tascham) 
tantum hoc anno pro humido autumpno — Walton. 

Exitus grangie, Frumentum (marginal note): De exttu augmen- 
tando non est currandum hoc anno propter totam(?) paucitatem bladi 
currentem in patria — Deverel. (Account for 1340 but refers to 
autumn of 1339.) 

Expensa autumpnalia: In 43 acris bladi metendis ligandis adunandis 
... pro acra gkd. tantum hoc anno pro spissitudine bladi — Walton. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura estivali ... ad huc remanes in manus 
domini nichil pro defectu emptorum eo quod in particula predicta nulla 
crevit herba pro sterilitate et siccitate (2 other entries). — Walton. 
Expensa autumpnalia: In stipendiis 4 hominum tassancium bladum 
domini in grangia et bertona per 104 dies preter auxilium famulorum 
et carucariorum ... tantum hoc anno pro longo et pluvioso autumpno — 
Walton. 

Expensa autumpnalia: (Vadia ripereve per 4 septimanas) 
tantum pro longo et pluvioso autumpno — Walton. 

Opera autumpnalia: Jn mullone feni facto ... hoc anno pro pluvioso 
tempore — Walton. 

Opera, Arrura dominica: E% nichil arraverunt per 5 septimanas in 
estate pro magna siccitate hoc anno — Aschcote. 

Opera autumpnalia: Jn blado tassando ... et tantum pro pluvioso 
autumpno — Aschcote. 


1 The references are reproduced here with Professor Postan’s permission. 
2 Hereafter only the number is quoted. 


1346 (5643). 
(9887). 


(5270). 


1349 (8071). Exitus grangie, Visce: De exitu rr acrarum nichil quia averi domini 
illam paverunt viride et calcate fuerunt per magnam pluviam ita quod 
meti non potuertt pro parcitate hominum et mulierum — Deverel 
(Account for 1350 but refers to autumn of 1349.) 

CORRELATION BETWEEN WEATHER AND OUTSTANDING HARVESTS 
Table 1 Outstandingly good harvests 
Year d = eld See Previous autumn Winter Summer 
eviation summer 
1232 +19:58% Very dry* Very dry* No reference Very dry 
1236 +33°42 Hard? Very dry 
1248 +23°50 Very dry Dry? Hard? Very dry 
1272 +2089 Dry No reference Hard Very dry 
1287 +21-41 Dry : No reference No reference Very dry 
1298 +27°94 Very dry No reference No reference Very dry 
1309 +17°49 No reference Wet and long No reference Very dry 
1311 +17°75 Dry No reference No reference Dry 
1313 +21-67 Dry? No reference Wet? No reference 
1318 +32-38 No reference** No reference** No reference Very dry 
1325 +28-98 Wet? No reference Very dry 
1326 +34:46 Very dry No reference Hard and dry Very dry 
1332 +1619 Very dry Dry No reference Dry 
1337 =-27°42 Very dry No reference No reference Dry 
1338 +2193 Dry Very wet and long Hard and long Dry 
1344 +27:68 Very dry No reference Wet? Very dry 
Table 2 Outstandingly bad harvests 

Wet pattern: 

Year A bs eld aegis Previous autumn Winter Summer 

eviation summer 

1224 —21-41% Wet* Wet* No reference No reference 

1315 —35'77 Flooding Very wet and long Flooding Very wet 

1316 —44:91 Very wet Very wet and long Flooding Flooding 

1349 —41'25 No reference Wet Wet Wet 

1350 —29'24 Wet Flooding Flooding** Flooding** 
Dry pattern: 

1226 —26-63 Very dry Wet Hard Dry? 

1283 —27°15 No reference No reference 

1290 —20°10 Very dry Wet and long Flooding Dry 

1310 —15'67 Very dry Wet? No reference Dry? 

1339 —40°73 Dry Very wet Hard and long Dry 

1343 —I5'14 Dry Wet and long No reference Very dry 

1346 —18+54 Wet? Wet and long Wet Dry 
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Expensa carucarum: (Precarie 15 carucarum) arrancium 9 acras 
ad frumentum ... precepto Celerarit pro tempore pluvioso — Greynton. 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Quantity sown) e¢ tantum quia 
Srumentum debile fuit in se propter pluvios. tempor. — Deverel. 

Custus domorum: Jn 165 acris 1 roda terre cum frumento seminatis 
in omni custu per dietas grapiendis et equandis ... et tantum hoc anno 
pro magna pluvia emergenda tempore seminationis — Aschcote. 


* No Accounts exist but the chroniclers are explicit. See C. E. Britton, op. cit. 
** Some fields still water-logged from the floods or rains of the preceding year. 
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LIST OF THE MANORS OF THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 
(Latinized form used in the text given in brackets) 


Hampshire manors: 

Alresford 

Beauworth (Bewortha) 

Cheriton (Cheritona) 

Sutton (Suttona) 

Wield (Walda) 

Burghclere 

High Clere (Alta Clera) 

Ecchinswell (Echeneswella) 

Ashmansworth (Esmereswortha) 

Woodhay (Widehaia) 

Overton (Overtona) 

North Waltham (Northwaltham) 

Twyford and Marwell 

Bishop’s Stoke (Stokes) 

Fareham 

Havant (Havonta, also called Brok- 
hampton) 

Bitterne (Biterna) 

East Meon (Menes) 

East Meon Church (Menes Ecclesia) 

Hambledon (Hameledona) 

Hambledon Church (Hameledona 
Ecclesia) 

Crawley (Craweleia) 

Mardon (Meredona) 

Bishop’s Waltham (Waltham) 

Droxford (Drokenesford) 

Bentley (Benetlega) 

Wolvesey (Wolvesia) 


Buckinghamshwre manors: 
Ivinghoe (Ivingeho) 

West Wycombe (Wicumba) 
Morton (Mortona) 


Oxfordshire manors: 
Witney (Witteneia) 


Adderbury (Edburgeburia) 


Wiltshire manors: 

Knoyle (Cnoel) with Upton (Upton 
Cnoel) 

Fonthill (Funtel) 

Downton (Dountona) 

Bishopston (Eblesbourna) 


Surrey manors: 
Farnham with Seal (Sele) 
Esher (Eshera) 


Berkshire manors: 
Harwell (Harewella) 
Brightwell (Brightewella) 
Wargrave (Weregrava) with sub- 
manors: 7 
Culham 
Waltham St. Laurent (W-St. 
Laurencii) 
Warfield (Warefeld) 
Billingbear (Pillingebere) 


Somerset manors: 

Taunton with sub-manors: 
Holwey (Holeweye) 
Pondisford (Poundesford) 
Staplegrove (Stapelgrava) 
Nailesbourne and Kingston 
Otterford (Otriford) 

Hull and Trendle (Hulle) 

Rimpton (Rimptona) 


Isle of Wight manors: 
Calbourne (Cawelburna) 
Brighstone (Brichtestona) 
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YIELD CALCULATIONS 


ae OD oO +H wo 

Cawelburna SEIKEX KOSI K KEK 
Brichtestona ot ee eas x bx * xlxxxxx/|xx xX x|x xx Xx 
Fareham SEG aX NX KOO REO OG EX IK KEK 
Biterna DEES OX xX — X XXIXXXXX|IXXXXX|xX——-—xX 
Waltham SOF aes OSES EG SO Os Oe OOS IX OO 
Twyford <x Gl EXE Om CO OX eae [EE SSC K OOK 
Stokes eS EX) KES FC OK SKK XK XK KX 
Menes OK a KI EK, OG KOR KK KI EK OK KOK KX KK 
Menes Ecclesia —--—- - —--) - -—- - --|--- —-—--——xX|xXxxxx 
Hameledona Xan OK all OS Gn OI oS XO XI KK OS OS OS 
Alresford ie ne SOI OO KEE XO OK KE 
Bewortha Se GI Tris KI CG EES KOK ER EME SI HE, KS OMEN 
Cheritona Se SSC IO ea ee |X eK OX UKE SK 
Suttona SE SCE COG =O EUR OEE OCI ONE SCC SOIC, 
Walda Xx — — XX|— X X XX|XXxXxX—-|—xXxXxXxX|x—-—-—*xX 
Craweleia KO, SS EC SEXES OE 
Meredona Xx — — —xX| X X X XXIXKXXxXIXxXxXXX|XxXxXxX xX 
Benetlega See OS a OE OCG OE OG IOUS KX OX 1 OK KEK 
Farnham xX X XK X—-| — — X XX|KX@xXxXxX|XxXxXxXX|XxXxXxX xX 
Burghclera H So ell Xa ICE OIG LX OX — || = EKO OG 
Alta Clera Grease — X X XX|xXxXxXxXxX|(@—xXxX—-|—xXxXxXxX 
Echeneswella XxX — — KXI X X X XXIXXXXX|I@XxXxX-|—-xXXxX*X 
Esmereswortha Xx Xx — X-| — — X X*®!I—-—xK—xKI@®X xX xX-|-xX*xXx— 
Widehaia KX —- -—- --| -— — X XX|XXXXXIXxXxXxX-|-—xXxXXxX 
Overtona oe SEI XO KX KOO 
Northwaltham Se S| I RF SEDO NE SOE Ki ROE OOO 
Brightewella x X& X —X| X XK X XXKIXXXXXIXXxXXXK|XxXxXXX 
Harewella OS | OK OX SSIS KKK OK OK KOE KOK KOE KL 
Mortona OS OK KKK OS a i KY OK KK 
Wicumba Se BGG |) OOK BOIS KKK eo XK KEK KK 
Ivingeho = X X X¥—-| X X KX XX|IXXXXX|IXXXXKX|xX——xXxX 
Weregrava? xX —- —- —--| —- — KX XXIXXXKXXIXxXxXxX-|-—-—-xX*xX 
Edburgeburia x — — —xX| X X X —XIXKXxXXKIXXXXX|X——xXxX 
Witteneia a GE OEE EX OCI EEX EX OEM | SCN 
Dountona Se EXT OPO SOM IEDC KG XG CI MS 
Eblesbourna — X X XX| xX X KX XKIXXxXxXxX|X—xXXxK|XXXKXKX 
Cnoel Xx — — XX| X X X XXIXK—XxXKXIXXXXX|XXxXXX 
Funtel —--—- — —-| -—- — — XX|XxX—xxK|xXxXxXxKXK|xXxXxXXxX 
Taunton2 See OS OOK | OS I IIE KiOOIX UK IX KO KK 
Rimptona Se We OR Ne SH ESN menace cme' (5) 
Legend: 

> = included in the annual average. 


excluded from the annual average (i.e. cannot be calculated). 
approximate figure; included in the annual average. 
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YIELD CALCULATIONS 

a tho no TINO ~O 

s S25 SERED 
Cawelburna [—————|—-—-—-—-—|---—~-—-|-----|-----|-- 
Brichtestona 9 f—————|—————|—————|——-—-—--|-----|----— 
Fareham DOS DEO ASESKCIN SAK SG CIR DK IOS, OK] KEG SRG ea 
Biterna xXxXXxXxX|xX—-—xX@|xXxXxXxXxX|xXxXxX——|xXxXxXXXIXKXXX& 
Waltham SDK SDC DE |NK SRB! EE SEINE SEI, SKS EK TRC 
Twyford XXXXX|X—-—-X@|xKxXxXxXxX|KXXXX|KXxX—X|X@xX-—— 
Stokes xX*XxXxX|xX——xxX|xXxKxXXXKIXXKXXXK|XXKXXKK|XXX—— 
Menes SEK DEK DS [OEIC OE RIDGE RS SCISE I SEO DE IDE OK OSS ERT 
Menes Ecclesia SESE IE KK DK MN EIS SK IGS DK SEI RCC KE EO, DIOR 
Hameledona KKK SK KK OE KX KS KE KX OI eee 
Alresford SESE K SER MSC SII ISS KI IG: | OKES 3K CI Gi 
Bewortha DK ESR IK D6 DSK ORK 1S KT I OC KEK OK KI CCIE 
Cheritona xxXxXxXxX|XxXxXxX—-|—-—-——xXIxX XxX xXxXIXxX XxX X|X KKK 
Suttona xXxXXxX|XxXxXxX—-|—-—x xX X|—& KX xK|x XX xk X/—— XK KX 
Walda KEK SK RC ROG) RIK RE REI DI SEINE I RSS 
Craweleia SEI XR COI BK DEK SSE SKIS SH RESIS CT Sm moana 
Meredona KEISER a DK EK ROK TE OR IK HS REE SS REG EO ti 
Benetlega xXxXXXX|XxXxX—@l|XxXxXxXxXIXxXxXXX|XXXXKXX|XXXXX 
Farnham x—XxXxX|XxXxX——|xXxXxXKKIXXXXKIKXXXXX|XK KKK X 
Burghclera X——XxX|XxXxX—X|XxXxXxXxX|XXxXxXX|X XxX XK X|X XX XX 
Alta Clera Xx—-—xXxX|xXxXxX—xX|xXxKxXxXxX|XxXxXXXK|XXXKXXX|XXX XX 
Echeneswella SKK KOK IKK KS RK RR KI KER OES ee 
Esmereswortha Xx—-—-xXxX|XxXxXxX@| XxX xXx xX|IXxXxXxXX|XXXXX|XXXXKX 
Widehaia KK | IK KK KS KK] EKKO HK KEK KRG 
Overtona SS HE IK OK OAK DK SOK DRE DGHOS ONES ono DSN 
Northwaltham SER RK Se IK KS RK OK DEK Sa 
Brightewella SOD KK DODO IS BERK OS ORI OE XK KEIO SCE 
Harewella —--—-xXxXxX|xXxXx—--|xXxXxXxXxX|xXxX—-—xX|xXxXxXxXxXIXXXX*X 
Mortona SEDO SDE [SES OK OK ES ER ESSE SCE COC NORE nea 
Wicumba SEK K OR OE NORSK ED KKK at SE KK er] REESE OC 9S | SEC 
Ivingeho XXXXX|XXXX@|XXXxXxX|XXXXX|X XXX XK|XXK—X 
Weregrava HEIDE | IR | RAK OK ISK | RE OC Its 
Edburgeburia SESE HET BE RS ELT RIE | EDS DG [SER OGRE SRSA 
Witteneia xxXXxXxX|XxXxXxXxXKIXxX XX KK — KX KK KKK KX K—— K 
Dountona SDRIIE IK IS SOD KDC CIT ON EK OG EIN OX 1] OO OE 
Eblesbourna KIKI SERGI CSO EK IE OTIS SGX ee 
Cnoel SRDS KI SS ORR OOK RE SOD KE OS ROR TE ON OC ON aa 
Funtel MK KK KK KR KKK KK DO KI MEE IK KK IK KOK 
Taunton DER RE HE KIS KG IGG CER OC IEE: SO Centon 
Rimptona SKE DE RS NS RECS RISC KX: OCI SRI 
Footnotes : 


1 Yield can be calculated but an impossible figure is obtained. 

2 A composite yield figure of all the component manors is used throughout. 

8 Yields for 1296 cannot be calculated but marginal calculations of yields for this year appear 
in the following year’s Account Roll. Some of them are exact, others approximate only, the 
margin of error being up to 4 times. 

4, 5, 6 Calculated from marginal calculations in the following year’s Account Roll. (These 
are exact not approximate figures). 
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Cawelburna J—————|—————|—————|-—-—-—-~—-_|----—- — 
Brichtestona 9 §J—————|————— |—————|-——-—-—-—-|----- - 
Fareham KOK KE KI EX OKI KK Kill KKK Kl 
Biterna DE SES ENING BOE ONG a IB Ai Cas dip Gil I eo di 0 WA ab Gan Cl Ig 
Waltham I SOR OS Ia eS ON IS ROE OS SOM TOS 
Twyford NS SS SOROS IBM BS SSE SSS SANS ISSR GSE | ESB | 
Stokes eee Oe [PG Oe Pe EON DX ONTOS all) ONE NE OSX 
Menes ERE GPCI a OE EO ERA EIS CCIE EEK OC EX OM 
Menes Ecclesia |X —— X —|————— SEG IGE KALECGOS G KKK 
Piameledonas 9 ha os Cl 6K OOS IS OS SK SK HEIR KK OC OK 
Alresford SEE Gow |X Ox ees | OME ONO lox OMENS DXi MS OS 
Bewortha xXXxXxXxXIXxXxXxXxX|xXxXxXxXxX|X XxX XX] XXX XK KIX 
Cheritona PAIK DE DEP GUIE SDS Cp io. IIDC G cep || DAD LGD Gee GB a PG De COG Sl Lc 
Suttona SENSO SEE IS TSE EK EIT OG SEG RES DCU 
Walda DOOR Pe DEP A) | Pnd 4 Oe OD AIDS DS re Pays IBS Pe Paha GPaS PPAS Bk De Pa eG [Pee 
Craweleia SER Pe OGRE AICTE ERSTE 
Meredona x—xXxXXIXxXXXXKIX KKK KK KKK X| XK XK XK K/L K 
Benetlega SE SIBG BOSSE ONG 6 | BASE SES SCIPS Bd GE SS COD 
Farnham D9 SAP AIUIES OS DSS OeUES GP SOMOS IIDN Ox PGP GaGa [PSG 0-6 Bagg Pl [DG 
Burghclera xxXXXIX XX KK|X KX XK KX KKK KX KX XK KIX 
Alta Clera xx xXxXXKIK XXX XI|X KKK KIX KKK KKK KK KK 
Echeneswella |X x X x X|X XXX XIX K MK M|KXXK XX XK| XXX XK X/X 
Esmereswortha |X X X X X |X X X X X|X XX ® X|X X XX X| XX XX XIX 
Widehaia eae EX IP OM OG Sal OM SIE NON OS ES IOS OS OOK OOS 
Overtona Bo aS GAB SSCS GS heh 9G IS Geo Gi Oo CSG DS Gh GP Gp Ger lo nG> Gp ge. GP 
Northwaltham |X X X X X |X X XX X|XXxXxXX|xXXXXX|XX XX X[Xx 
Brightewella XXX XX|xXxXXxX—-|X XX XX|IXXXXX|XXxX——/x 
Harewella SOI GI hI KORE IKE OOK EK RK SKIN 
Mortona —-xXxXxXx|-----—- xX—-xXXXIXxXxXxXX|X XXX X|X 
Wicumba xxXXXX|X KX —-——|xXxXxXxXxK|X XK XX|X XX X—-|X 
Ivingeho 3G a PS oa ee Oe | os COS [I eX OS II 
Weregrava xX KK KKK KKK KIK KKK KK KKK KI XK XK KK KIX 
Edburgeburia |x X X X X|X XXX X|Kx&XxXX|xX XXX X|X XX X X|X 
Witteneia xXXXxXxX|xX XxX xX xX|xX xX Xk KIX XX KK XK XK XK K KIX 
Dountona SG Ce APC DAIID GTDC NON IIDC DA GnG Dall lo. @ OD GPA, Gal ID OPS CPL4 OGG 
Eblesbourna SS NSE, SK SE OE OOK SCE DCSE SH OCI, SOI 
Cnoel xX XxXxXX|xX——xX X|xX X X X X|X X X K Kd K KK XK XIX 
Funtel Re OK SN IS OS RISO OS ROS OREN OC OCI DEIR GI 
Taunton mK KKK KOK OK | KK OK KK KOK OK KK OK KK X 
Rimptona f=) > Pe BG ail IPODS Poen-6 esl Paine Pe) DPS) 8 Pais ora P< MDS Peon Girn Sie 4D 
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JOSIAH WEDGWOOD: AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENTREPRENEUR IN SALESMANSHIP AND MARKETING 
TECHNIQUES 1 


By N. McKENDRICK 


sold their wares almost solely in Staffordshire. Their goods found their 
sale in the local market towns,? and occasionally, carried by pedlars 
and hawkers, they reached further afield 3—to Leicester, Liverpool and 
Manchester. To sell in London was rare,‘ to sell abroad virtually unknown. 
Yet by 1795 Wedgwood had broken through this local trade of fairs and 
pedlars to an international market based on elegant showrooms and am- 
bassadorial connexions; he had become the Queen’s potter and sold to every 
regal house in Europe. His wares were known in China, India and America. 
Other potters had prospered but Wedgwood had flourished above all others. 
Born the thirteenth son of a mediocre potter with only the promise—and a 
promise never fulfilled—of a £20 inheritance, he died in 1795 worth £500,000 
and the owner of one of the finest industrial concerns in England. His name 
was known all over the world. It had become a force in industry, commerce, 
science and politics. It dominated the potting industry. Men no longer spoke 
of ‘common pewter’ but of ‘common Wedgwood’.é 
Such fabulous success is not easily explained. It certainly cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of Wedgwood’s gifts alone. For Wedgwood was fortunate in 
the period in which he lived. Born poor into the squalor and dirt of a peasant 
industry,’ one might have thought him unlucky. Superficially he was. The ware 
was still crude, the market still local, the roads almost impassable, and the 
workmen as likely to go drinking and wenching as to appear at work. Worse 
conditions for industrial expansion might seem difficult to imagine. But in all 
this were the signs of improvement. The technical discoveries of Astbury, 
Booth and Whieldon had opened up new opportunities for expansion and 
improvement; steam power was soon to open up more. Wesley was leading 
men to more methodical lives, Brindley and Bridgewater were building their 
canals, and agitation over the state of the roads had already started. When 


We Josiah Wedgwood was born in 1730, the Staffordshire potters 


1 I should like to record here my thanks to Mr. N. G. Annan, Prof. M. M. Postan, Dr J. H. 
Plumb and Mr C. H. Wilson for having read this article and made many helpful suggestions. 
I am also greatly indebted to Josiah Wedgwood & Sons Ltd. Barlaston, Stoke-on-Trent, for 
permission to quote from the manuscripts in the Wedgwood Museum (subsequently referred 
to as WMSS), and to Mr Tom Lyth, the curator, for his generous help. The manuscripts have 
been collected from different sources and are catalogued accordingly. I have adopted the 
following abbreviations — E for Etruria, L for Liverpool, and L.H.P. for Leith Hill Place (this 
last collection is uncatalogued). The Mosley papers, also at Barlaston, I refer to in full (they 
are also uncatalogued). Dubious dates or dates relying on internal evidence are given in brackets. 

2 Pitt Agricultural Survey, pp. 2-3, 166, for list of the 24 markets. 

3 T. Whieldon, Memorandum Book, c. 1740-52, p. 78. An unusually distant order, ‘Mr 
Green at Hovingham, Eylsham (sic), Norfolk. Aug. 11’. 

4 Ibid. p. 81, ‘For Miss Ferney ... directed to Capt. Blake in Surrey St. in the Strand’. 

5 The occasional piece often found its way abroad, but the Staffordshire potters never sold 
there in quantity. 

§ The Black Dwarf, 1'7 September 1817. 

7 Josiah Wedgwood, An Address to the Young Inhabitants of the Pottery (Etruria, 27 March, 1783), 
p. 21. 
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Josiah was serving his apprenticeship, such movements were only in their 
infancy, but with each year they gathered strength and support. He still had 
to fight reaction. But in the 1760’s he found allies he would have looked for in 
vain in the 1730’s. Moreover the demand for earthenware was steadily growing. 
Tea-drinking —rapidly becoming a national characteristic—and beer-drinking 
—already established as such—were both increasing. These, and the more 
fashionable drinks of coffee and hot chocolate, greatly increased the demand. 
Further, the growth of incomes, the shift of tastes, particularly of the ‘middle 
ranks’, and the expansion of overseas trade provided market opportunities in 
constantly mounting numbers.! But most important of all, the rise in population 
represented a vast and growing market with ever-expanding needs. It was 
Staffordshire that satisfied them. For plate was too expensive, pewter too 
scarce, and porcelain too fragile to compete with the versatile pot. In these 
conditions the potteries were bound to prosper. 

The reasons why Wedgwood prospered above all others have proved more 
elusive. Most historians have argued that his discoveries—green glaze, cream- 
ware, jasper and black basalt—won him technical supremacy over his rivals; 
and that his factory organization and division of labour—his stated desire 
‘to make such machines of the Men as cannot err’? — confirmed his superior 
quality. But this alone is not sufficient to explain his supremacy. For his in- 
ventions were quickly copied and his quality easily reproduced. They won him 
immediate attention but they could not keep it unless he could afford to sell 
his ware more cheaply than his rivals. This historians have cheerfully assumed. 
The statement by Professor Ashton that ‘it was by intensifying the division of 
‘labour that Wedgwood brought about the reduction of cost which enabled his 
pottery to find markets in all parts of Britain, and also of Europe and America’ 3 
is merely the most recent and most authoritative of a long line of such views— 
Meteyard,* Jewitt,> Church,® Smiles,’ Burton,’ and Trevelyan 9 all produce 
the same argument. They note the efficiency of Wedgwood’s factory system, 
his avoidance of waste, the drop in breakages through the use of canals, the 
cheapening of transport charges because of canals and turnpike roads, and 
conclude that Wedgwood’s wares were obviously cheaper than his rivals. 
Unfortunately they were not. His goods were always considerably more 
expensive than those of his fellow potters: he regularly sold his goods at double 
the normal prices,!° not infrequently at three times as high, and he reduced 
them only when he wished to reap the rewards of bigger sales on a product 
that he had already made popular and fashionable at a high price,!! or when 
he thought the margin between his prices and those of the rest of the pottery 
had become too great. In 1778, for instance, he introduced a cheaper teapot to 
cut down the huge price gap which had arisen between his prices and those of 


1 Asa Briggs, The Age of Improvement (1959), p. 28. 
2 WMSS. E. 18265-25. J(osiah) W(edgwood) to T(homas) B(entley) (Subsequently referred 
to as JW and TB), 9 October 1769. 
T.S. Ashton, The Industrial Revolution (Oxford, 1949), p. 81. 
Eliza Meteyard, The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, 2 Vols. (1865-6). 
Llewelyn Jewitt, The Wedgwoods (1865). 
A. H. Church, Josiah Wedgwood (1894). 
Samuel Smiles, Life of Wedgwood (1894). 
William Burton, Josiah Wedgwood and his Pottery (1922). 
G. M. Trevelyan, The Social History of England (1944). 
10 WMSS. E. 18457-25. JW to TB, 14 April 1773, and WMSS. L.H.P. MSS. JW to TB, 
21 & 22 April 1771. 
11 WMSS. E. 18392-25. JW to TB, 23 August 1772. 
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Palmer and Neale, a rival local firm, writing, ‘Mr. Palmer sells his three sizes 
of black fluted teapots at 18/— the long doz®s. that is @ 94. 1/— & 184. Per pot 
which we sell at 50 or 60/—!’.1 

There are ample reasons why the usual explanations did not apply. Canals, 
for instance, may have cheapened his goods, but they cheapened all other 
potters’ goods as well; and though division of labour made for cheap production, 
the cost of experiments and the many failures they automatically entailed,? 
the expence of commissions to artists,? and the relatively high wages that 
Wedgwood paid,* more than cancelled this out. But more important than this 
was Wedgwood’s decision not to compete with his rivals in price. It was never 
his practice nor his intention to sell cheaply. As he wrote towards the end of his 
life, ‘it has always been my aim to improve the quality of the articles of my 
manufacture, rather than to lower their price’,5> and, more important than his 
statements,® his price lists fully confirm this. His selling policy relied on quality 
and above all on fashionable appeal, and Wedgwood believed that high prices 
had an integral part to play in such a policy, writing ‘a great price is at first 
necessary to make the vases esteemed Ornaments for Palaces’.? He did not 
charge his pottery at what it was worth 8 but at what the nobility would pay 
for it.9 

Some idea of how this policy developed can be gained from a letter he wrote 
to Bentley in 1771. Faced with a mounting stock he was overjoyed at the 
prospect ofa large order 1° from Russia: “This Russ®. trade comes very oppor- 
tunely for the useful ware, & may prevent me lower$. the prices here, though 
it may be expedient to lower the prices of the Tableplates to 4/— Per doz in 
London, as our people are lowering them to 2/3 or 2s here. Mr Baddeley who 
makes the best ware of any of the Potters here, & an Ovenfull of it Per Diem 
has led the way, & the rest must follow, unless he can be prevail’d upon to 
raise it again, which is not at all probable, though we are to see him tomorrow, 
about a doz®. of us, for that purpose ... Mr Baddeley has reduc’d the prices of 
the dishes to the prices of whitestone, ... In short the General trade seems to me 
to be going to ruin on the gallop—large stocks on hand both in London & the 
country, & little demand. The Potters seem sensible of their situation, & are 
quite in a Pannick for their trade, & indeed I think with great reason, for low 
prices must beget a low quality in the manufacture, which will beget contempt, 
which will beget neglect, & disuse, and there is an end of the trade. But if 
any one Warehouse, distinguish’d from the rest, will continue to keep up the 
quality of the Manufacture, or improve it, that House may perhaps keep up 


1 WMSS. E. 18814-25. JW to TB, 25 February 1778. 

2 Wedgwood fired over 10,000 pieces of jasper before he achieved perfection. 

3 They included artists of the stature of John Flaxman, George Stubbs, and William Hack- 
wood. c.f. Neil McKendrick, ‘Josiah Wedgwood and George Stubbs’, History Today, VII, No. 8 
(August 1957), 514. 

4 To deal with this in detail is beyond the scope of this article. 

5 WMSS. E. 8636-10. JW to Mr. Charles Twigg, 18 June 1787. 

® The letter which he wrote to Lord Paget (E. 18895-25. June 1 1779) saying that he wished 
‘his profits rather to arise from a large consumption, than from a high price with a diminished 
sale’ which is quoted by Ralph M. Hower, “The Wedgwoods — Ten generations of Potters’, 
Journal of Economic and Business History, No. 2 (February 1932), 306, is an exception which is 
not convincing in face of the mass of contradictory evidence in Wedgwood’s letters to Bentley, 
e.g. E. 18407-25. 19 September 1772, and E. 18770-25. 10 July 1777. 

7 WMSS. E. 18392-25. JW to TB, 23 August 1772. 

8 T.e. a price based on the cost of production, 

® WMSS. E, 18307-25. JW to TB, 4 June 1770. 

10 Tt amounted to some £4000. 
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“its prices,’ & the general evil, will work a particular good to that house, & they 
may continue to sell Queens ware at the usual prices, when the rest of the trade can 
scarcely give it away. This seems to be all the chance we have, & we must 
double our dilligence here to give it effect. The same Idea may be applied to 
Ornaments, & the crisis in which a foreign vent for our goods will be the most 
singular service to us, is, whilst the General Manufacture is degradeing, & the 
particular one improving ‘till the difference is sufficiently apparent to strike 
the most common purchacers; & that crisis seems now to be at hand, which 
I am very sorry for, but it seems to me inevitable; for I am certain the Potters 
cannot afford to work their goods in a Masterly manner, & sell them at the 
prices they now do, & they will probably go lower still.’? He held the same 
view in 1773 when ‘the whole of the Pottery’ 3 agreed to lower their prices a 
further twenty per cent. For though he anxiously asked, ‘Do you think we can 
stand our ground in London @ 5/ P (doz) for plates, when everybody around 
us will be selling @ 2/6 & 3/—?’,4 and discussed the possibility of having two 
prices, he eventually decided against cuts of any kind, writing ‘We must 
endeavour to make our goods better if possible —other people will be going 
worse, and thereby our distinction will be more evident’.® 

In taking this decision Wedgwood committed himself to new methods of 
selling his ware, for he not only decided on high prices, but also determined 
on large sales to a widespread market. He had quickly realised that at the 
prices he charged quality alone would be sufficient only to win for him a 
limited and specialized market, and to confine his sales to a small and exclusive 
class. Moreover in the eighteenth century his improvements and inventions 
did not remain his monopoly for long. They were copied and reproduced— 
cheaply and in quantity. Every new invention that Wedgwood produced— 
green glaze, creamware, black basalt and jasper—was quickly copied ®; every 
new idea—jasper cameos, intaglios and seals, tea trays, snuffboxes and knife- 
handles—was eagerly taken up; every new design—Etruscan painting, the 
Portland Vase and Flaxman’s modelling—was avidly reproduced. And in 
every case the reproductions were cheaper. Even William Adams, perhaps 
the finest potter amongst Wedgwood’s rivals, whose products equalled if they 
did not surpass Josiah’s,’ could undercut his prices by 20 per cent.8 The result 
was inevitable. Those customers, who had been attracted by his novelty and 
his quality, reluctantly but nonetheless surely left him for cheaper makers, 
writing like James Abernethy, ‘I imagined that you was the only person that 
printed that sort of ware—but it seems that there are others that put up with 
smaller profits’.® 

It was clearly not by novelty and originality alone that Wedgwood held his 
custom, nor was it solely by high quality. For his novelty did not survive for 


1 My italics, 

2 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 21 & 22 April 1771. 

3 WMSS. E. 18457-25. JW to TB, 14 April 1773. 

4 WMSS. ibid. 

5 WMSS. ibid. The other potters’ prices were by now ‘t of our price’. 

6 Creamware for instance — in its improved form virtually his own creation — was being 
made by 1784 by 25 potters in Burslem and Newcastle alone. c.f. Bailey’s Western Dictionary 
for 1784, W. Mankowitz & R. G. Haggar, Concise Encyclopaedia of English Pottery & Porcelain 
(1957), pp. 268-270. ; 

7 Ibid. p. 226, Turner’s wares were ‘frequently equal in quality’ to Wedgwoods’, and W. B. 
Honey describes Adams’s jasper as ‘quite equal’ to that of Wedgwood. 

8 Mankowitz & Haggar, of. cit. p. 4. 

§ WMSS. E. 30554-5. J. Abernethy to JW, 2 October 1763. 
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long, and his high quality was not unrivalled. They played an integral part 
in his sales policy, but they are not in themselves sufficient explanation of his 
success. He had the good sense to realise that he was not likely to invent 
pottery superior to his creamware, his black basalt, or his jasper. Having once 
achieved perfection in production, he must achieve perfection in sales and 
distribution. It was clear that Wedgwood must either cut his prices as his 
rivals did in the cut-throat race for the custom of an expanding market, or 
seek some new distinction to mark off his wares from the rest of the pottery. 
He chose the latter course, and it is with these new methods that this article is 
mainly concerned: how Wedgwood won a world-wide demand, and how he 
invented the means of satisfying it. 


* * 
* 


Partly he did this by the capture of the world of fashion. For although Wedg- 
wood had complete confidence in his wares—writing, ‘wherever my wares 
find their way, they will command the first trade’—he also realised that 
‘Fashion is infinitely superior to merit in many respects, and it is plain from a 
thousand instances that if you have a favourite child you wish the public to 
fondle & take notice of, you have only to make choice of proper sponcers 
(sic)’.1 The sponsors he aimed to win for his pottery were the monarchy, the 
nobility, and the art connoisseurs —in fact, the leaders of fashion. He quickly 
realised that to make pots for the Queen of England was admirable advertise- 
ment. To become the Queen’s Potter and to win the right to sell common 
earthenware as Queen’s ware, was even better. As Wedgwood wrote: ‘the 
demand for this s4. Creamcolour, alias, Queensware, ... still increases. It is really 
amazing how rapidly the use of it has spread over the whole Globe, & how 
universally it is liked. How much of this general use, & estimation, is owing 
to the mode of its introduction—& how much to its real utility & beauty? are 
questions in which we may be a good deal interested for the government of our 
future Conduct. The reasons are too obvious to be longer dwelt upon. For 
instance, if a Royal, or Noble introduction be as necessary to the sale of an 
Article of Luxury, as real Elegance & beauty, then the Manufacturer, if he 
consults his own intert. will bestow as much pains, & expence too, if necessary, 
in gaining the former of these advantages, as he wo‘. in bestowing the latter.’? 
Wedgwood was not a man to fail to consult his own interests. He took immedi- 
ate action. 

That Wedgwood sought such patronage has been categorically denied. 
Miss Meteyard, for instance, wrote in tones of hushed approval, ‘we have seen 
Mr Wedgwood working silently onwards ... unsolicitous of patronage ... having 
laboured to invest the articles produced by his hand with an excellence and 
taste hitherto unknown, he left the natural results to their own time and place 
of fulfilment’.2 She closes in defiance—and in capital letters—IT WAS 
PATRONAGE WHICH SOUGHT THE GREAT POTTER: NOT THE 
GREAT POTTER PATRONAGE’. It is an eloquent defence but unfortu- 
nately grossly untrue.® That Wedgwood did seek such patronage is indisputable. 


1 WMSS. E. 18898-26. JW to TB, 19 June 1779. . 
2 WMSS. E. 18167—25. JW to TB, 17 September 1767. 
3 Eliza Meteyard, op. cit. I. 368-9. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Apart from being untrue of the whole of Wedgwood’s life, this statement also distorts the 
origins of the order for the Queen’s tea set. The order was offered to many potters before Wedg- 


wood saw the potential value of accepting it. 
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He went to endless trouble and expense to win the royal favour—the famous 
green and gold tea set was followed up by a box of patterns and a creamware 
dinner service, and by 1768 he was advertising his ‘Royal Patronage’ in the St. 
James’s Chronicle and ‘in that morning paper which is mostly taken by the 
people of fashion’ ! to broadcast the opening of his new rooms. He did not let 
their support languish for want of attention, constantly urging Bentley, ‘that 
a little push farther might still be made with due decorum’.? In December 
1770 Her Royal Highness the Princess Dowager was being waited upon,? and 
in 1771 he was scheming to become ‘Potter to His Majesty’ and ‘Potter to the 
Prince of Wales’.4 Nor did he neglect the younger members of the royal 
family, and by 1790 he had won the title of ‘Potter to her Majesty & their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of York & Albany & the Duke of Clarence’.5 He 
did not hesitate to exploit it to the full, writing to congratulate his partner on 
his efforts with the Queen, ‘you have sown the seeds of a plentifull & rich 
harvest, which we shall reap in due time ... Their majestys are very good 
indeed! I hope we shall not lose their favour, & promise ourselves the greatest 
advantage from such Royal Patronage, & the very peculiar attention they are 
pleased to bestow upon our productions. It was a good hint you gave them ... I 
hope it will work, & have its proper effect’.6 On every bill head, every order 
form and every advertisement his titles were proudly displayed.”? For he was 
confident that if he had the patronage of the great, he would have the custom 
of the world. 

Having tapped or attempted to tap all the sources of royal patronage, he 
next broached the nobility and gentry. For he wished ‘if possible (to) do in 
this as we have done in other things—begin at the Head first, & then proceed 
to the inferior members’.8 Convinced of the value of a fashionable reception 
for his goods, he went to great trouble and expense to achieve it. Though he 
fully realised the cost, interruptions and poor immediate returns of special 
individual orders,® or ‘Uniques’ !9 as he called them, he willingly accepted 
expensive and difficult commissions. Other potters fought shy of such projects, 
Wedgwood and Bentley accepted every challenge. They welcomed commissions 
from Queen Charlotte for a specially designed teaset which all other potters 
had refused,!! from George Stubbs for huge stoneware plaques of great technical 
difficulty,12 and from Catherine the Great for a table service requiring 1282 
pieces and over a thousand original paintings.!3 Strictly uneconomical in 
themselves, the advertising value of these productions was huge.14 In the same 


1 WMSS. L. 17666-96. JW to Mr Cox, 13 June 1768. 

2 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 8 July 1771. 

3 WMSS. E. 18334-25. JW to TB, 24 December 1770. Wedgwood was quite satisfied despite 
the small order because ‘tis good to have an opening, & to be known, the former may increace 
(sic), & the latter cannot hurt us’. 

4 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 8 July 1771. 

5 WMSS. E 1066-2. Printed Bill Head from Wedgwood. 24 February 1790. 

6 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 7 September 1771. 

7 WMSS. E. 18341-25. E. 1066-2. E. 18504-25. and many others. 

8 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 2 September 1771. 

8 WMSS. E. 18283-25. JW to TB, 10 January 1770. ‘Defend me from particular orders’, 
also c.f. WMSS. E. 18269-25. JW to TB, 19 November 1769. 

10 Jbid. 

11 WMSS. E. 18073-25. JW to John Wedgwood. Postmark 17 June 1765. He says he received 
the order ‘because nobody else wo®. undertake it’. 

122 WMSS. E. 18785-25. JW to TB, 18 October 1777 and many other references. 

13 WMSS. E. 18450-25. JW to TB, Postmark 23 March 1773. c.f. Dr G. C. Williamson, The 
Imperial Russian Dinner Service (1909), pp. 65-102. 

14 WMSS. E. 18498-25..JW to TB, 14 November 1773. 
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way, though on a lesser scale, he made pebble ware for Sir George Young,! 
cameo heads of the sons of Mrs Crewe,? and printed ware for Lady Isabella 
Stanley.? For as Bentley wrote of the last, “Tho’ this is a trifling matter we 
must please these great Friends who are warm Patrons of this Manufacture’. 
All of these orders were ‘uniques’—they could never go into general production. 
They were made entirely for their advertising value, to win the patronage of 
the court and courtly circles; the friendship of the architects and the artistic 
world; the favour of the fashionable aristocracy and the gentry; and—of 
course—the future custom of them all. : 

By appealing to the fashionable cry for antiquities, by pandering to their 
requirements, by asking their advice and accepting their smallest orders, by 
flattery and attention, Wedgwood hoped to monopolize the aristocratic market, 
and thus win for his wares a special distinction, a social cachet which would 
filter through to all classes of society. Everything was done to attract this 
aristocratic attention. A special display room was built 4 to beguile the fashion- 
able company which Josiah drew after him to Etruria; 5 steps were taken to 
make the London showrooms attractive ‘to the ladies’,® and to keep the common 
folk out; * he was even prepared to adjust his prices downwards so that they 
could be paid genteelly, writing to his partner, ‘I think what you charge 34/— 
should ... be ... a Guinea & a half, 34 is so odd a sum there is no paying it 
Genteely ...’.8 Once attracted, everything was done to keep such attention. The 
good will of Wedgwood patrons never withered from neglect. Sir George 
Strickland was asked for advice on getting models from Rome; 9 Sir William 
Hamilton was asked for advice on gilding; 19 they were complimented by the 
reproduction of their country houses on the great Russian service; 1! and great 
care was taken to flatter them by giving them first sight ofany new discovery.!? 
The first Etruscan vases, for instance, were shown before they were put on 
sale to ‘Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Mrs Chetwynd,!% Lord Bessborough, Earl 
of Stamford, Duke of Northumberland, Duke of Marlborough, Lord Percy, 
Lord Carlisle St. James’s Place, Earl of Dartmouth, Lord Clanbrazill, Lord 
Torrington, Mr Harbord Harbord’.!4 These were the nucleus of an aristocratic 
claque that did Wedgwood untold good. They praised his ware,!® they adver- 
tised it,16 they bought it,1? and they took their friends to buy it.18 Wedgwood had 


1 WMSS. E. 18269-25. JW to TB, 19 November 1769. 

2 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 2 September 1771. 

3 WMSS. E. 622-1. TB to JW, 21 June 1769. 

4 WMSS. L. H. P. (a fragment). JW to TB, 27 July 1771. 

5 WMSS. E. 18878-26. JW to TB, 25 February 1779. 

8 WMSS. E. 18149-25. JW to TB, postmark 1 June 1767. 

7 WMSS. ibid. ‘For you well know that .... my present sett of Customers... will not mix 
with the rest of the World...’ 

8 WMSS. E. 18271-25. JW to TB, 1 December 1769. 

9 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 7 September 1771. 

10 WMSS. E. 18365-25. JW to TB, 11 April 1772. 

11 WMSS. E. 18498-25. JW to TB, 14 November 1773. An action designed to ‘rivet them 
more firmly to our interests.’ For list of views, see G. C. Williamson, op. cit. pp. 59-90. 

12 WMSS. E. 18274-25. JW to TB. 9 December 1769. Also E. 18273-25. Sarah Wedgwood 
to JW, 6 December 1769. 

138 Mrs Chetwynd was their connection with the palace. 

14 WMSS. E. 18274-25. JW to TB, 9 December 1769. 

15 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 7 September 1771. 

16 WMSS. E. 18367-25. JW to TB, 18 April 1772. 

17 WMSS. Innumerable examples, e.g. E. 30857—5 and E. 30859-5. 

18 WMSS. E. 18505-25. JW to TB, 6 December 1773. Lady Littleton, for example, ‘makes 
a point of’ taking her friends to Wedgwood’s showrooms. 
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no scruples about exploiting their friendship and their praise. In 1776, for 
instance, by artful flattery he carefully prepared the ground for his new 
Bas-relief vases at the next season’s sale, writing to Bentley, ‘Sir William Ham- 
bleton, our very good Friend is in Town—Suppose you shew him some of the 
Vases, & a few other Connoisieurs (sic) not only to have their advice, but to 
have the advantage of their puffing them off against the next Spring, as they 
will, by being consulted, and flatter’d agreeably, as you know how, consider 
themselves as a sort of parties in the affair, & act accordingly’.! In the small, 
interconnected, gossip-ridden world of the English aristocracy in the eighteenth 
century, such introductions were vital, for even a very few sales could have an 
important effect. 

For the lead of the aristocracy was quickly followed by other classes. Fashions 
spread rapidly and they spread downwards. But they needed a lead. As Wedg- 
wood put it, “Few Ladies, you know, dare venture at anything out of the 
common stile (sic) ‘till authoris’d by their betters—by the Ladies of superior 
spirit who set the ton’.2 Wedgwood fully realised the value of such a lead, and 
made the most of it by giving his pottery the name of its patron; Queensware, 
Royal pattern, Russian pattern, Bedford, Oxford and Chetwynd vases 3 for 
instance. He went further than this with some. For he was not afraid to antici- 
pate this patronage and to give his wares its beneficent sanction before it was 
bestowed. When he wished to give a new cheap line in flowerpots a good send 
off he wrote to Bentley, ‘they want a name—a name has a wonderful effect I 
assure you—Suppose you present the Ds of Devonshire with a Set & beg leave 
to call them Devonshire flowerpots. You smile—Well call them Mecklenberg 4 
—or—or—what you please so you will but let them have a name’.® 

Once committed to this policy of reliance on the support of the great, 
Wedgwood had to attend to every dictate of fashion. He could not afford to 
let Wedgwood ware become unfashionable. He combined with Matthew 
Boulton to satisfy the demand for ormolu mounted pottery; ® he banished 
gilding from his vases—and gilders from his workrooms—at the command of 
Sir William Hamilton and an unresponsive market; 7 he made black teapots 
to show off to better advantage the current vogue for white hands; and he 
clothed naked figures that were ‘too warm’ 8 for English taste with voluminous 
draperies, writing firmly to John Flaxman that to cover ‘the nudities ... with 
leaves ... is not enough—for none either male or female, of the present gener- 
ation, will take or apply them as furniture, if the figures are naked’.9 

To the rage for the antique and the excitement over Herculaneum Wedg- 
wood gave special attention. It was vital that he should. For tired of the late 


1 WMSS. E. 18693-25. JW to TB, 12 September 1776. 

2 WMSS. E. 18766-25. JW to TB, 21 June 1777. 

3 E. Meteyard, op. cit. II, 68. denies this, writing “These were no vulgar appelations given to 
flatter a patron or to insure sales; but simply showed’ from whose possessions the vases had been 
modelled. In some cases this was no doubt true (not that JW would have neglected the 
advertising value in any case), but it was certainly not true of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Queen Charlotte, or Mrs Chetwynd. 

4 The brother of Queen Charlotte. 

5 WMSS. E. 18811-25. JW to TB, 9 February 1778. 

6 WMSS. E. 18193-25. JW to TB, 15 March 1768. 

7 WMSS. E. 18365-25. JW to TB, 11 April 1772. 

8 WMSS. E. 18278-25. JW to TB, 28 December 1769, and E. 18523-25. JW to TB, 13 March 
1774- 

§ Arthur Lane, Wedgwood Bicentenary Exhibition, 1759-1959 (introd.) (1959), p. 6. Wedgwood 
was by no means consistent on this point and I hope to deal with it more fully elsewhere. C.f. 
also Wedgwood to Joseph Wright of Derby, WMSS. E. 672-1, and many others. 
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Baroque and Rococo extravagances of the middle decades of the century, 
the world of fashion had flocked to acclaim the new discoveries at Naples. The 
proliferating decoration, the exuberant colours, and the universal gilding of 
Rococo were banished; the splendours of baroque became distasteful; the 
intricacies of chinotserie lost their favour. The demand was for purity, simplicity 
and antiquity. The Grand Tour had done much to prepare the ground in 
England.! Familiarized with the ancients for the first time, hordes of English 
‘Milords’ 2 returned from the continent demanding the pure, the correct, the 
scientific art as they chose to call it. Before long the neo-classical reigned 
supreme, and a ready sale awaited the first potter to produce a pleasing neo- 
classical style. Here was the perfect market for Wedgwood to exploit. He was 
not the man to ignore it. He changed his style and became the prophet of the 
new art form. It was to this realization of the possibilities of neo-classicism,? 
whilst his rivals still busied themselves with what he called ‘a dazzleing 
profusion of riches & ornament’, that Wedgwood owed much of his success. 
For it meant that he was fully established as the favourite of the world of 
fashion. He had first use of a market ‘randy for antique’.® 

Wedgwood did everything he could to promote and to serve the new 
fashion. He based his vases on the urns and amphorae of the ancients, he 
decorated them with classical swags and garlands, he reproduced their cameo 
medallions and reclining figures. He invented new glazes to suit these 
designs and revived encaustic painting to decorate them. He named his new 
factory ‘Etruria’ and inscribed on its first products the words ‘Artes Etruriae 
Renascuntur’. To clinch his position as leader of the new fashion he sought out 
the famous Barberini vase as the final test of his technical skill. At first his 
efforts were in vain. Lady Portland, like an ecstatic squirrel with a unique nut, 
had secreted it away amongst her other treasures, and would show it to none 
but her closest friends. But her death gave Josiah his chance, and his repro- 
duction of the vase caught the imagination of the whole continent. Every 
detail of the mythology behind the vase was eagerly discussed and Wedgwood’s 
name circulated through every European court. 

Moreover, Wedgwood wanted his wares to play the part in contemporary 
art that the statues and ceramics of the ancients had played in all previous 
centuries, to become in fact part of the works of art of the future. With this 
end in view he commissioned Wright of Derby to paint his ware,® and invited 
Romney to use his wares as background material when in want of ornaments,’ 
whilst in the family portrait by Stubbs, although of an equestrian nature and 
in a completely rural setting, a large Wedgwood and Bentley vase found a 
place by Josiah’s side. In encouraging this attitude Wedgwood discovered one 
of the most sophisticated advertising techniques of the century—for the fact 
that his wares alone appeared on the canvases of such famous artists was bound 
to excite attention.§ 


1 It is interesting to note that Wedgwood’s classical products did not sell well in Russia — 
beyond the reach of the Grand Tour and the new fashion. 

2 Gibbon was told that there were 40,000 Englishmen on the continent in 1785. 

3 C, H. Wilson, ‘The Entrepreneur in the Industrial Revolution in Britain,’ Explorations 
in Entrepreneurial History, VII, No. 3 (Feb. 1955), 137. 

4 WMSS. E. 18365-25. JW to TB, 11 April 1772. 

5 Philip Larkin, The Less Deceived (Hessle, 1955), Pp. 27- 

8 WMSS. E. 18834-25. JW to TB. Endorsed by TB, ‘Should have been dated 5 May 1778.’ 

7 Wedgwood Correspondence, XL (1110), 6. John Ryland’s Library, Manchester. 

8 For more detailed discussion of this practice c.f. Neil McKendrick, ‘Josiah Wedgwood and 
George Stubbs,’ History Today, VII, No. 8 (August 1957), 508-9. 
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It also helped to win the favour and support of the artists and the connois- 
seurs. How highly Wedgwood rated this support can be seen from a discussion 
with ‘Athenian’ Stewart about whether they would gain or lose by competition 
with Matthew Boulton of Soho.! ‘We agreed that those customers who were 
more fond of show & glitter, than fine forms, & the appearance of antiquity 
wo!, buy Soho Vases, And that all who could feel the effects of a fine outline 
& had any veneration for Antiquity wo4. be with us.—But these we are afraid 

wo!. be a minority; a third class we therefore call’d in to our aid, compos’d of 
such as wo, of themselves choose shewy, rich & gawdy (sic) things, but who wo4, 
be over ruled by their betters in the choice of their ornaments as well as (in) other 
matters; who wo4. do as their architects, or whoever they depended upon in 
matters ‘of taste directed them; & with this reinforcement we thought Etruria 
stood a pretty good chance with any competitor’.? It was this belief in the selling 
power of fashion and the support of the art world which led Wedgwood to 
spend so much time in gaining the approbation of the connoisseurs, the artists 
and the architects. He had no intention of relying on merit alone to sell his 
goods, he sought out patrons and sponsors to reinforce that appeal. Just as he 
felt that his flowerpots would sell more if they were called ‘Duchess of Devon- 
shire flowerpots’, and his creamware more if called Queensware, so he longed 
for Brown,? Wyatt 4 and the brothers Adam 5 to lead the architects in the use 
of his chimney pieces, and for Stubbs to lead the way in the use of Wedgwood 
plaques.® And he was right to do so. He backed the leaders of fashion in the 
belief that the rest of society would follow—and they did. 

The struggle that Wedgwood had to sell his magnificent jasper tablets— 
generally accepted to be amongst the finest things he ever made, and now 
amongst the most expensive—illustrates the importance of this patronage. For 
the lack of it damned these tablets. Some were sold,’ but they never sold well. 
For the fashionable architects refused to support them. Wedgwood and 
Bentley did everything they could to win them round: Wedgwood assiduously 
cultivated the friendship of ‘Capability’ Brown,’ Bentley advocated their use 
to Adam,? and was urged by Wedgwood to call on Wyatt and ‘try if it is not 
possible to root up his prejudices & make him a friend to our jaspers. If we 
could by any means gain over two or three of the current architects the business 
would be done’.1° Their high quality alone could sell only a few. They needed 
proper sponsors. For ‘If you are lucky in them no matter what the brat is, 
black, brown or fair, its fortune is made. We were really unfortunate in the 
introduction of our jasper into public notice, that we could not prevail upon 
the architects to be godfathers to our child. Instead of taking it by the hand, 
& giving it to their benediction, they have cursed the poor infant by bell, book 
& candle, & it must have a hard struggle to support itself, & rise from under 


1 They were considering opening a London showroom in the Adelphi. 

2 WMSS. E. 18335-25. JW to TB, 24. & 26 December 1770. 

3 WMSS. E. 18147-25. JW to TB, 23 May 1767. He wrote on meeting ‘the famous Brown... 
He may be of much service to me, & I shall not neglect what chance has thrown into my way’. 

4 WMSS. E. 18855-26. JW to TB, 16 October 1778. 

5 WMSS. E, 18394-25. JW to TB, 30 August 1772. ‘...it is very much in Mr Adam’s power 
to introduce our things into use’. 

6 Neil McKendrick, op. cit. p. 508. 

7 Sir John Wrottesley, Sir Laurence Dundass and Lady Bagot bought them, 

8 WMSS. E. 18853-26. JW to TB, 6 October 1778. 

® WMSS. E. 18394-25. JW to TB, 30 August 1772. 

10 WMSS. E, 18855-26. JW to TB, 16 October 1778. 
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their maledictions’.! For once Wedgwood and Bentley’s marketing techniques 
had failed. Their salesmanship had drawn a blank. 

This was, however, an exception and serves only to illustrate the importance 
of Wedgwood’s methods and the very real influence of that fashionable support 
which he so ardently courted. For by these methods Wedgwood had won the 
patronage of the court, the aristocracy, the artists and the cognoscenti. In 
doing so he had gained the favour of a powerful social catalyst. For in the 
smaller, more closely knit society of the European nobility of the eighteenth 
century, these patrons, these ‘lines, channels G connections’ 2 as Wedgwood called 
them, were of vital importance. They led the fashion. They encouraged 
imitation. They spread the Wedgwood name abroad and sent presents of his 
ware: Horace Walpole bought it ? and wrote to his widely scattered friends 
about it; 4 Mrs Crewe sent a dessert service to the Countess of Zinzindorf in 
Vienna; > ‘the Duke of Richmond ... made a present of a pair of vases ... to 
the Duke of Leinster who was in Raptures with them’; 6 and so on. Wedgwood 
did not let the matter rest there. He had no hesitation in exploiting this 
patronage. When he heard of ‘a violent Vase madness breaking out amongst’ 7 
the Irish, Wedgwood wrote in haste to Bentley; “This disorder sho4. be 
cherish’d in some way or other, or our rivals may step in before us. We have 
many Irish friends who are both able & willing to recomm4. us, but they must 
be applied to for that purpose ... Ld. Bessboro’ you know can do a great deal 
for us with his friends on the otherside(of) the Water by a letter of recommen- 
dation or otherwise as he may think proper. You are to visit him soon—the 
rest will occur to you. The Duke of Richmond has many & virtuous friends in 
Ireland. We are looking over the English Peerage to find out lines, channels @& 
connections—will you look over the Irish Peerage with the same view—I need 
not tell you how much will depend upon a proper & noble introduction. This, 
with a fine assortment of Vases & a Trusty & adequate Agent will ensure us 
success in the conquest of our sister kingdom’.8 


* * 
* 


These were the more subtle advertising techniques of Josiah Wedgwood. They 
assured him a favourable reception for his wares in London and in the country 
houses of the rich. They stimulated interest and made his products known 
even in the provinces. They formed the basis of his sales policy—but only the 
basis. He had to use more direct methods to force home his advantage and 
exploit the position he had won for himself. Warehouses, showrooms, exhi- 
bitions, trademarks, new standards of display, puffing articles, straightforward 
advertisement, free carriage, and travelling salesmen; all of these played their 
part in Wedgwood and Bentley’s marketing campaign. 

Wedgwood was quick to realize the value of a warehouse in London. For 
high quality goods he needed a market accustomed to ‘fine prices’. He was 


1 WMSS. E. 18898-26. JW to TB, 19 June 1779. 

2 WMSS. E. 18314-25. JW to TB, 2 August 1770. 

3 Catalogue of the Contents of Strawberry Hill (1842), pp. 130, 131, 179, 180, 181. 

4 Letters of Horace Walpole. ed. Mrs Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1903-5), IX, 305; X, 282; XI, 
172. also c.f. E. Meteyard, of. cit. II, 72. It must be admitted that Walpole was not always 
admiring. 

5 WMSS. E. 18350-25. JW to TB, 17 September 1771. 

6 WMSS. E. 18314-25. JW to TB, 2 August 1770. 

7 WMSS. ibid. 

8 WMSS. E. 18314-25. JW to TB, 2 August 1770. c.f. E. Meteyard, op. cit. II, 176-7. 
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not likely to find it in the annual market fairs of Staffordshire—the time- 
honoured enirepét of their county’s pots—nor amongst the country folk who 
haggled over their wares straight from the crateman’s back or the hawker’s 
basket, and to whom expense was the controlling factor in deciding their 
custom. A London warehouse would give him direct access to the fashionable 
clientele he aimed at and an opening in what was still the major distributing 
centre for the wholesale trade of the country.! 

He first opened a warehouse there as early as 1765 and it soon became an 
integral part of his sales organization. It gave him the opportunity to put into 
action some of his most creative ideas. For apart from its success in the whole- 
sale trade,? Wedgwood quickly reinforced its position by developing a vigorous 
retail trade in London. In two years his trade had outgrown his rooms in 
Grosvenor Square, and he was writing to Bentley, ‘We must have an Elegant, 
extensive & Conven(ien)t shewroom’,? and discussing the merits of different 
sites. Pall Mall was thought to be too accessible to the common folk, for he 
wanted space for more exciting methods of display 4 rather than for accommo- 
dation of the general public.5 He planned to have a great display of his wares 
set out in services as for a meal ‘in order to do the needfull with the Ladys in 
the neatest, genteelest, and best method. The same, or indeed a much greater 
variety of setts of Vases sho. decorate the Walls, & both these articles may, 
every few days be so alter’d, revers’d, & transform’d as to render the whole a 
new scene, Even to the same Company, every time they shall bring their 
friends to visit us’. 

‘I need not tell you the many good effects this must produce, when business, 
& amusement can be made to go hand in hand. Every new show, Exhibition 
or rarity soon grows stale in London, & is no longer regarded, after the first 
sight, unless utility, or some such variety as I have hinted at above continues 
to recommend it to their notice ... I have done something of the sort since I 
came to Town & find the immediate good effects of it. The first two days 
after the alteration we sold three complete setts of Vases at 2 & 3 Guineas a 
sett, besides many pairs of them, which Vases had been in my Rooms 6-8 and some 
of them 12 months & wanted nothing but arrang(e)ment to sell them.’® (My italics). It 
is clear from this that Wedgwood anticipated the most modern ideas of effective 
display—after nearly two hundred years retail potters use almost exactly the 
same layout to show off their wares. 

He even anticipated a rudimentary self service scheme, for he planned to 
have his slightly inferior goods priced according to their quality, and displayed 
‘in one of the best places of your lower Shop, where people can come at them, 
& serve themselves’.? (My italics). Further, he laid out his tiles in patterns to show 
their full variety; 8 he placed his cheap vases on a separate range of shelves; ® 
and to give his customers a greater sense of the rarity of his goods, he strictly 
limited the number of jaspers on display in his rooms at any given time.!° To 

1 GC. R. Fay, Great Britain from Adam Smith to the present day. An economic and social survey (1928) , 

» 132. 
j 2 With the development of the canal system and the growth of turnpike trusts its importance 
to Wedgwood’s wholesale trade naturally declined, though it was still vital for foreign dealers. 


3 WMSS. E. 18147-25. JW to TB, 23 May 1767. 

4 WMSS. E. 18711-25. JW to TB, 4 November 1776. 

5 WMSS. E. 18149-25. JW to TB, postmark 1 June (1767). 
6 WMSS. E. 18149-25. JW to TB, 1 June 1767. 

7 WMSS. L. 17677-96. JW to William Cox, 7 April 1769. 
8 WMSS. E. 18711-25. JW to TB, 4 November 1776. 

9 WMSS. E. 18364-25. JW to TB, 6 April 1772. 


10 WMSS. E. 18802-25. JW to TB, 15 December 1777. 
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shield the delicate sensibility of his patrons’ tastes he proposed ‘a Curtain 
immediately for your Pebble ware shelves, which you may open or shut, 
inlarge or diminish the shew of gilding as you find your customers affected’. 
For their entertainment he provided pattern books in all his warehouses as 
‘they will be looked over by our customers here, & they will often get us orders, 
& be pretty amusemt. for the Ladies when they are waiting, w®®. is often the 
case as there are som(e) times four or five difft. companys, & I need not tell 
you, that zt well be our interest to amuse, & divert, & please, and astonish, nay, 
& even to ravish the Ladies ...’.? 

His success was paniediane: His account books, his lists of visitors me con- 
temporary comment all record the constant streams of fashionable callers. 
As early as 1769 he was taking £100 a week 3 in cash sales alone at his London 
rooms, in addition to numerous orders. His men had to work night and day 4 
to satisfy the demand and the crowds of visitors showed no signs of abating.® 
Wedgwood’s, in fact, became one of the most fashionable meeting places in 
London.§ It is not surprising, therefore, that Boulton and Fothergill in Pall 
Mall,” Josiah Spode in Fore Street, Cripplegate and then at the more genteel 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields,8 and finally Minton ® followed Wedg- 
wood’s lead and established warehouses and showrooms in London. For a 
fashionable appeal in London had vital influence even in the depths of the 
provinces. The woman in Newcastle-upon-Tyne who insisted on a dinner 
service of ‘Arabesque Border’ before her local shopkeeper had even heard of it, 
wanted it because it was ‘much used in Lond?. at present’, and she steadfastly 
‘declin’d taking any till she had seen that pattern’.10 

To encourage this outward spread of fashion and to speed it on its way, 
Wedgwood set up warehouses and showrooms at Bath,!! Liverpool 1? and 
Dublin !8 in addition to the showrooms at Etruria 14 and Great Newport Street. 
The effect on the Liverpool potters of Wedgwood’s competition can be seen 
from a contemporary’s comment. The Liverpool local historian Enfield wrote 
in 1774, ‘English porcelain, in imitation of foreign China, has long been 


1 WMSS. E. 18365-25. JW to TB, 11 April 1772. 

2 WMSS. E. 18232-25. JW to TB, February 1769. My italics. 

3 WMSS. E. 30857-5 and E. 30859-5. Peter Swift to JW, 18 and 25 March 1769. 

4 WMSS. E. 18230-25. JW to TB, 15 February 1769. 

5 WMSS. E. 30857—5 and E. 30859-5. Peter Swift to JW, 18 and 25 March 1769. 

6 D. Marshall ‘London and the Life of the Town’ in Johnson’s England, ed. A. S. Turbeville 
(Oxford, 1933), I, 187. Miss Marshall quotes Lord Townshend on ‘Squire Hanger’, a beau and 
a macaroni, 

‘At Tattersall’s, Wedgwood’s, and eke the Rehearsal, 

‘Then straightway at Betty’s he’s sure to converse all; 

‘At Arthur’s you meet him, and the mall in a sweat, 

‘At Kensington Garden’s he’s posted vidette’. 
“Tattersall’s’ was the famous place for sportsmen, ‘the Rehearsal’ refers to the Opera House in 
the Haymarket, ‘Betty’s’ was the famous fruitshop in St. James’s Street. I have not been able 
to trace ‘Arthur’s’. 

7 WMSS. E. 18261-25. JW to TB, 27 September 1769. 

8 Arthur Hayden, Spode and his Successors (1951), pp. 20-22. 

® Minton-Senhouse MS, and Minton Account Sales, quoted by Dr J. Thomas in his un- 
published Ph. D. thesis presented to London University in 1934, “The Economic Development 
of the North Staffordshire Potteries since 1730, with ioe reference to the Industrial Revo- 
lution’, p. 815. 

10 WMSS. E. 1192-2. Joseph Harris of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to JW, 1780. 

11 WMSS. Numerous letters to Mr Ward from JW; e.g. E. 4428-6 to E. 4651-6. 

12 WMSS. Numerous letters to Mr Boardman from JW; e.g. E. -8 and E. —-9. 

13 WMSS. Numerous letters to Mr Brock from JW; e.g. E. 3880-5 to E. 3908-5. 

14 WMSS. L.H.P. (a fragment), JW to TB, 27 July 1771. 
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manufactured in this town; and formerly with success. But of late this branch 
has been much upon decline, partly because the Leverpool (sic) artists have 
not kept pace in their improvements with some others in the same way; but 
chiefly because the Staffordshire ware has had and still continues to have so 
general a demand, as almost to supersede the use of other porcelain. The great 
perfection to which this art, both in works of utility and of ornament and taste, 
is carried at the modern Etruria, under the direction of those ingenious artists, 
Messrs Wedgwood & Bentley, at the same time that it is highly serviceable to 
the public and reflects great honour on our country, must be unfavourable to 
other manufactories of a similar kind’.1 
It was on the London showrooms, however, that Wedgwood lavished most 
of his attention. By judicious use of shows and exhibitions he kept up his 
London sales 2 and advertised his more spectacular productions. These were 
carefully stage managed. Great care was taken in timing the openings,’ and 
new goods were held back to increase their effect. As Wedgwood wrote to 
Bentley: “Your shew will be vastly superior to anything your good Princes 
& Customers have hitherto seen. I am going up-on a large scale with our 
Models &c which is one reason why you have so few new things just now, but 
I hope to bring the whole in compass for your next Winters shew and ASTONISH 
THE WORLD ALL AT ONCE, For I hate piddleing you know’.4 Winter, summer, 
spring and autumn sales were bolstered up by the occasional exhibition. 
Anything they made for the Queen, for instance, was automatically exhibited 5 
- before it was delivered, with reproductions § on sale to press home their 
advantage after the show had ended. But the most influential exhibition of all 
was that of the Russian service for Catherine the Great in 1774. Its display, 
Wedgwood thought, ‘would bring an immence (sic) number of People of 
Fashion into our Rooms—Wo4. fully complete our notoriety to the whole 
Island, & help us greatly, no doubt, in the sale of our goods, both usefull and 
ornamental—It wo4. confirm the consequence we have attain’d, & increase it, 
by shewing that we are employ’d in a much higher scale than other Manu- 
facturers. We should shew that we have paid many comp‘. to our Friends & 
Customers, & thereby rivet them the more firmly to our interests...’.? 
Nothing was spared. For Wedgwood was determined to make the most of 
the opportunity. New rooms were taken; 8 the public—or rather the ‘Nobility 
& Gentry’—informed that admittance was by ticket only; 9 and ample ad- 
vertisement planned.1° The success of the show was certain. Regarded as one 
of the most popular sights in London, it was visited by Queen Charlotte and 
by her brother His Royal Highness Prince Ernest of Mecklenburg,! and by 
the King and Queen of Sweden, and day after day for over a month the 


1 Dr William Enfield, A History of Liverpool (1774), p. 90, quoted in Knowles Boney, Liverpool 
Porcelain of the 18th Century and its makers (1957), p. 7: 

2 WMSS. E. 18853-26. JW to TB, 6 October 1778. 

3 WMSS. E. 18696—25. JW to (TB), September 1776. 

4 WMSS. E. 18614-25. JW to TB, 6 August 1775. 

5 WMSS. E. 18350-25. JW to TB, 17 September 1771. 

6 WMSS. uncatalogued. JW to TB, 17 October 1771. 

7 WMSS. E. 18498-25. JW to TB, 14 November 1773. No. 2 (i.e. and letter from JW to 
TB that day). 

8 Portland House, Greek Street, Soho. First mentioned as ‘our new Rooms’ on 31 May 1774. 

® WMSS. Draft of advertisement, May 30 1774. c.f. Dr. G. C. Williamson, of. cit. p. 33. 

10 Jbid. Planned for the front page of Public Advertiser & Gazeteer. (Miss Meteyard claims that 
it appeared in these and St. James’s Chronicle but it can only be traced to Public Advertiser for 8 
June 1774.) 

11 WMSS. E. 18547-25. JW to TB, 15 & 16 July 1774. 
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fashionable world thronged the rooms and blocked the street with their 
carriages.1 Wedgwood had ensured its success by his choice of subject alone, 
for almost all of those whose country seats were represented on the service 
trekked from their distant homes to see the exhibition.2 The last ounce of 
publicity was wrung out of it, by displaying duplicates of the service in the 
showroom at Etruria, and painting others ‘without the Frog’ for a continued 
display at Greek Street. With this exhibition he had aroused and exploited 
the imagination of the fashionable world. He was equally capable of pees 
the emotion of the rest of society to serve his own ends. 

No public event—Chatham dying,* Wesley preaching,® or Keppel pleading ® 
—lacked its commercial opportunities for Wedgwood. As early as 1766 he 
wrote to Bentley, ‘What do you think of sending Mr Pitt upon Crockery ware 
to America. A Quantity might certainly be sold there now & some advantage 
made of the American prejudice in favour of that great Man’.’ Similarly when 
Admiral Keppel was tried by court martial and, amidst great enthusiasm, 
acquitted, Wedgwood wrote at once for a picture to copy, regretting that he 
had not ‘had it a month since, and advertis’d it for pictures, bracelets, rings, 
seals &c.’ 8 Exasperated by the delay he wrote that their travelling salesmas 
‘says he could sell thousands of Keppels at any price. Oh Keppel Keppel—Why 
will not you send me a Keppel. I am perswaded (sic) if we had our wits about 
us as we ought to have had 2 or 3 months since we might have sold £1000 
worth of this gentleman’s head in various ways, & I am perswaded it would 
still be worth while to disperse them every way in our power’.® For the same 
purpose the rise of Methodism, the Slave Trade controversy, and the Peace 
with France were all given ceramic expression: Wesley, printed in black by 
Sadler and Green, on a Wedgwood teapot; 19 slavery on the famous jasper 
medallion of the kneeling slave, asking ‘Am I not a man and a brother?’ !!; the 
Peace Treaty on a jasper plaque specially commissioned by Josiah from 
Flaxman.!2 Other contemporary figures much in the public eye—Garrick, 
Dr Johnson, Priestley, Mrs Siddons, Captain Cook and many others 18—joined 
Wedgwood’s series of famous heads: Greeks, Romans, Poets, Painters, Scientists, 
Historians, Actors and Politicians.14 Made up into ‘Historical Cabinets’ 4 
these heads found a ready sale. One alone proved abortive—the Popes. They 
were tried but sold poorly. They lacked sales appeal, for as Wedgwood ex- 
plained ‘nobody now a days troubles their head about his Holiness or his 
Predecessors’.16 

Wedgwood also used newspaper advertisement—in London, provincial 


1 Diary of Mrs Delaney, 7 June 1774. Quoted G. C. Williamson, of. cit. pp. 34-5. 

2 Dr G. C. Williamson, of. cit. The list of views (1282 in all), pp. 55-91. 

3 WMSS. E. 18540-25. JW to TB, 20 June 1774. 

4 WMSS. E. 18840-25. JW to TB. 30 June & 1 July 1778. 

5 Donald C. Towner, English Cream Coloured Earthenware (1957), Plate 85(b). 

6 Keppel had been accused by Sir Hugh Pallister, his 2nd in command. He was acquitted 
on 11 February 1779 and received the thanks of both Houses. 

7 WMSS. E. 18123-25. JW to TB, 18 July 1766. 

8 WMSS. E. 18878-26. JW to TB, 25 February 1779. 

®° WMSS. E. 18880-26. JW to TB, 1 March 1779. 
9 Donald C. Towner, op. cit. Plate 85(b). 

11 WMSS. E. 19002-26, JW to Dr Erasmus Darwin, July 1789. A Copy. 

12 WMSS. E. 30193-2. JW to John Flaxman, 2 November 1786. 

13 Wolf Mankowitz, Wedgwood (1953), catalogues for 1779 and 1787, pp. 203-75. 

14 WMSS. E. 18657-25. William Cox to TB, 24 February 1776. 

15 WMSS. E. 18433-25. JW to TB, 2 January 1773. 

16 WMSS. ibid. Wedgwood was careful to avoid certain political implications, however, and 
refused to reproduce certain heads. e.g. E. 18772-25. JW to TB, 19 July 1777. 
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and even continental papers. This part of his marketing programme has 
received little attention, historians in general preferring to quote his occasional 
refusal rather than his more general acceptance of this medium. His remark, 
‘I wo. much rather not advertise at all if you think the sales are in such a 
way as to do without it...’ ! clearly indicates a certain reluctance. But this can 
be explained. It was due to his temporary fear of further attentions from 
‘Antipuffado’ 2—an anonymous opponent of ‘that monstrous blast of puffery’ 3 
which eighteenth century manufacturers used to advertise their goods. This 
method itself—articles pretending impartiality but in fact praising certain 
goods—seems to have grown out of the widespread desire of big firms to avoid 
direct advertisement. They shrank from what Wedgwood called ‘blowing my 
own trumpet’ 4 and preferred to get others to do it for them. The company 
they would have to keep must also have discouraged them, for advertisements 
were mainly from petty traders, hawkers, quacks, local shopkeepers, and other 
more dubious professions. The Queen’s Potter was naturally not keen to share 
a column with battling women > and fighting cocks,® nor eager to offer his 
services alongside those of a prostitute ® or a gigolo,> a wet nurse > or a bug 
killer >—even though the latter claimed to serve the same monarch and be the 
oldest in the land. Wedgwood felt the same initial aversion to using travelling 
salesmen because it savoured of hawking.§ 

But whatever his feelings, a study of Wedgwood’s letters and of contemporary 
newspapers makes it quite clear that he conquered them. Certain forms of 
advertisement he would never countenance. He banned his showrooms from 
using handbills, writing ‘We have hitherto appeared in a very different light 
to common Shopkeepers, but this step (in my opinion) will sink us exceedingly 
... Lown myself alarm’d ... it being a mode of advertisement I never approv’d 
of ...’.7_ But there were many other forms which, when his stock began to 
mount, he was quick to use, writing “This seems to point out advertiseing (sic) 
... All trifling objections vanish before a real necessity’.8 His faith in the value 
of advertisement is further borne out by his belief that Cooper and Duburk 
failed in Amsterdam because they did not make ‘a fair experimt. what advertising 
&c would do’.9 And it is conclusively proved by the numerous occasions on 
which he used it. He advertised his ware,!9 his warehouse,!! and his agents; 12 
he advertised his Royal patronage and the support of the nobility; 18 he marked 
his ware and he advertised that mark.!4 He even organized the trial over 
encaustic painting in London for the sake of advertisement, writing to Bentley, 
“May not this affair furnish us with a good excuse for advertiseing away at a 
great rate?’ 15 Furthermore he proposed to publish prints of the pieces of 

1 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 13 February 1771. 

2 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 11 February 1771. 

3 E. S. Turner, The Shocking History of Advertising (1952), ch. II, passim. 

4 WMSS. E. 1g001-26. JW to Dr Erasmus Darwin. Endorsed. 28 June 1789. (Copy). 


5 Turner, op. cit. pp. 28-48 and passim. Turner makes no mention of Wedgwood and 
Bentley. 

6 WMSS. E. 18827-25. JW to TB, 16 April 1778. 

7 WMSS. E. 18427-25. JW to TB, 7 December 1772. 

8 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 16 February 1771. 

8 WMSS. E. 18616-25. JW to TB, 10 August 1775. 

10 WMSS. E. 18341-25. JW to TB, 17 February 1771. 

11 WMSS. E. 18563-25. JW to TB, 10 November 1774. 

12 WMSS. E. 18504-25. JW to TB, 2 December 1773. In this case the agent was Brett. 

13 WMSS. ibid. 

14 WMSS. E. 18469-25. JW to TB, 7 June 1773. ‘It will be absolutely necessary for us to mark 
them, & advertise that mark’. 

15 WMSS. F. 18325-25. JW to TB, 13 October 1770. 
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furniture into which Wedgwood ware had been introduced. A step which he 
believed ‘would give sanction, & notoriety to our productions to such a degree, 
perhaps, as we have at present no idea of. I would put these N°, into the 
common mode of sale in all the shops, & in our own Warehouses every where’. 

He did not neglect to keep up a steady stream of flattering articles in the 
press. Some of these occurred in the natural course of events. By its own fine 
quality, and the judicious attention of its makers, Wedgwood’s wares had many 
admirers amongst the literary connoisseurs and won periodic praise for them 
in the daily news-sheets. But Wedgwood did not rely on this alone. He speeded 
up the process and augmented it. Although, for instance, he received two 
unsolicited puffs 2 in August and September 1770, by October he was writing 
to Bentley, “There is a most famous puff for Boulton & Fothergill in the St. 
James’s Chronicle of the 9th & for Mr Cox likewise, How the Author could 
have the assurance to leave us out I cannot conceive. Pray get another article 
in the next paper to complete the Triumverate’.? The attacks on this puffing 
technique, by Antipuffado, excited such attention that Wedgwood and Bentley 
discussed exploiting it for their own ends. For having realized that exaggerated 
abuse could be as effective in publicity as praise—one of the more advanced 
advertising ideas—they discussed methods of provoking their anonymous 
attacker to strike again: “But should not we seem a little nettled & provoked 
to induce him to take up his pen again, for if he thinks his writeing is of service 
to us, he will certainly be silent. You mention his letter as a foundation for my 
advertiseing—How wo®%. you introduce the mention of it into an advertise- 
ment?’ 4 After much discussion this idea was eventually rejected, but it shows 
an awareness of advertising techniques far ahead of their time. They were 
always conscious of the value of propaganda, and they were not above suggesting 
to the King and their customers that there was no hope of obtaining more of 
the vital ingredients for their jasper. “This idea will give limits, a boundary to 
the quantity which your customers will be ready to conceive may be made of 
these bassreliefs, which otherwise would be gems indeed. They want nothing 
but age & scarcity to make them worth any price you could ask for them.’® He 
could not give them age but he did his best to imply that they were scarce. It 
is interesting to note that Wedgwood suggested to Bentley that he should 
burn this letter. 

A study of their advertisements reveals a number of interesting developments 
in their selling policy. From a copy of his first,® it is clear that he had decided 
to pay the cost of carriage on his goods to London, even though this would 
mean a loss of £500 a year in his profits.? Of even greater importance is the 
way this policy developed in the advertisement outlined to Bentley in 1771 
when poor sales demanded ‘that some additional mode of sale be thought of or 
our dead stock will soon grow enormous’.8 In this,9 free carriage to London is 
extended to part payment—and a very considerable part—to any place in 


1 WMSS, E. 18518-25. JW to TB, 20 February 1774. 
2 WMSS. E. 18323-25. JW to TB, 1 September 1770, one in the Gazette and another in 
Lloyds. Another in the Daily Advertiser, L. H. P. JW to TB, 21 January 1771. 
3 WMSS. E. 18325-25. JW to TB, 13 October 1770. Later JW denied that he ever advertised 
without affixing his name. L. H. P. JW to TB, 11 February 1771. 
4 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 12 February 1771: 
5 WMSS. E. 18802-25. JW to TB, 15 December 1777. 
58 WMSS. E. 18230-25. JW to Sarah Wedgwood, February 1769. 
7 WMSS. E. 18191-25. JW to TB, 3 March 1768. 
8 WMSS. E. 18293-25. JW to TB, 18 April 1770. 
9 WMSS. E. 18341-25. JW to TB, 17 February 1771. 
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England. In addition he offered the first recorded example of a satisfaction- 
or-money-back policy. Not only is this the first of its kind to be discovered in 
Europe or America but it antedates John Wanamaker—who is normally given 
the credit for this innovation—by nearly a century. 

Advertisement alone, however, was not sufficient fully to exploit the English 
market. As Wedgwood said, ‘It seems absolutely necessary for the increase of 
our sales ... that some means must be unremittingly made use of to awake, 
and keep up the attention of the world to the fine things we are making & 
doing for them’.? He felt that his rival Voyez sold his wretched seals ‘by mere 
dint of application to the buyers’,? and so he went to work himself armed with 
pattern boxes, catalogues and samples. This was so successful that he extended 
it, and in 1777 he took the momentous decision to make his wares known 
throughout the country by personal introduction in the shape of travelling 
salesmen, and a crude and primitive version of the modern commercial 
traveller or sales representative can be seen in the proposals drawn up in 
October of that year between Wedgwood and John Brownbill.4 Despite early 
difficulties Wedgwood persevered and by 1787 there were three such travellers 
on the road,5 and by 1790 a book of rules and travellers’ procedure, called the 
Travellers’ Book,® had been drawn up. In it the record of their sales and their 
expenses bears ample testimony to their success.? 

By such means Wedgwood broke through to a national market. By novelty, 
quality and fashionable appeal he won the favour of London and the notice 
of the provinces; with sales, exhibitions, and spectacular productions—all well 
advertised—he publicised this support; and with warehouses, salesmen and 
free carriages he invented the means of satisfying that demand. Having made 
his ware desirable, he had made it accessible. 


* * 
* 


The capture of the English market was not enough to satisfy Wedgwood. He 
longed to serve the whole world from Etruria, and constantly scanned the com- 
mercial horizon for new markets. No country—Mexico, Turkey, not even China 
—was too distant for him to contemplate with excitement. No obstacle—Russia’s 
taste, Spain’s hostility, or Portugal’s prohibition—was too great for him to 
hope to overcome it. Difficulties served only as a challenge to his ambition. 
France—home of European porcelain, centre of rococo elegance, and safe 
behind a high tariff wall—was the greatest challenge of all. Even the thought 
of it inspired Wedgwood. ‘And do you really think that we may make a complete 
conquest of France? Conquer France in Burslem? My blood moves quicker, I 
feel my strength increase for the contest—Assist me my friend, & the victory 
is our own ... we will fashion our porcelain after their own hearts, & captivate 
them with the elegance & simplicity of the ancients’.8 


1 Ralph M. Hower, ‘The Wedgwoods — Ten Generations of Potters’, Journal of Economic 
and Business History, 1V, No. 2 (February 1932), 305. 

2 WMSS. E. 18880-26. JW to TB, 1 March 1779. 

3 WMSS. E. 18507—25. JW to TB, 10 December 1773. 

4 WMSS. E. 18784-25. JW to TB, 17 October 1777. 

5 WMSS. Byerley, Howorth and Brownbill. 

8 WMSS. L. 23571. Travellers’ Book, c. 1793. 

7 WMSS. ibid. In 10 days in June 1793, the expenses amounted to £2.9.10$ (added up 
wrongly by the traveller to £2.9.10) and the sales to £101.3.2. I hope to publish further details 
of Wedgwood’s travellers elsewhere. 

8 WMSS. E. 18252-25. JW to TB, 13 September 1769. 
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Necessity as well as ambition led Wedgwood and Bentley to seek new outlets 
for their products. They needed a larger market to move their stock, to exploit 
the capabilities of their production machine, and to swallow old lines which 
had exhausted their selling power in England. In the early seventies, when sales 
were slack, Wedgwood wrote ‘we must either find some new markets or .. 
turn off some of our hands’.! The stock was too large, ‘& nothing but a foreign 
market ... will ever keep it within any tolerable bounds’.2 He determined 
that ‘Every Gentle & Decent push should be made to have our things seen & sold 
at Foreign Markets. If we drop, or do not Avtt off such opportunities our selves 
we cannot expect other People to be so (in) attentive to them, & our trade will 
decline & wither, or flourish & expand itself, in proportion as these little turns 
& opportunitys are neglected or made the most of’.? 

Wedgwood seized on the slightest hint of an opening into a new market. 
Merely reading in Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s Letters of the Turks’ taste 
for pots of perfume in the numerous arches around their rooms, filled him 
with lust for the Turkish market. It was a purely ceramic lust, however, for 
he wrote, “Let who will take the Sultanas if I could get at these delightful 
little nitches, & furnish them, is all I covet in Turkey at present’.4 This casual 
reference conjured up a whole range of commercial possibilities to Wedgwood 
and he was convinced that ‘if we had a clever Ambassador there som(e) thing 
might be done’.5 His desire for such a contact is easy to appreciate, for the 
diplomatic service—though no-one has realized this before—had proved one 
of the most fruitful channels of entry into foreign trade. 

It was yet another way in which he exploited the favour of the aristocracy 
and his connections with the Establishment. They had already ensured a 
favourable reception for his goods in England. Their influence was not unfelt 
even on the Continent, but it required something more than this to penetrate 
fully the European market. When offered on the open market through the 
normal channels of merchant and middleman, the high quality of Wedgwood’s 
products earned them immediate attention, but their price worked against 
them. Many lay idle as dead stock, some were returned as too expensive. They 
required a ‘proper & noble introduction’ such as he had contrived for them 
in England to overcome this drawback. What better introduction to the heart 
of European courts and their fashionable attendants could be devised than 
through her Majesty’s ambassadors? 

Wedgwood realized that they were naturally keen to raise the prestige of 
their country, and by flattery and presents he rapidly won their allegiance. 
“Suppose we were to make S'. W™. Hamilton a present of an Etruscan tablet... 
it would be the best introduction they could have in the country where he 
resides’.6 His confidence in such introductions was such that he had once 
written, “Che Russians must have Etruscan, & Grecian vases about the 19th 
Century. I fear they will not be ripe for them much sooner, unless our good 
friend St. W™. Hamilton should go Ambassador thither & prepare a hot bed 
to bring these Northern plants to Maturity before their natural time’.? Every- 
where such introductions proved invaluable, and through the agency of 
ambassadors, envoys, consuls and plenipotentiaries, Wedgwood’s wares 


1 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 10 April 1771. 

2 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 11 February (postmark 14 March) 1771. 
3 WMSS. E. 18384-25. JW to TB, 5 August 1772. 

4 WMSS. E. 18407-25. JW to TB, 19 & 20 September 1772. 

5 Tbid. 

6 WMSS. E. 18855-26. JW to TB, 16 October 1778. 

7 WMSS. E. 18367-25. JW to TB, 18 April 1772. 
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entered—with no trouble and little expense—the courts of Russia, Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands, Turkey, Naples, Turin 
and even into China. Such a catalogue of services is impressive. But it is by no 
means complete. For these men were magnificent evangelizing agents for 
Wedgwood’s ware. Each representative did more than introduce Wedgwood 
into one country. Ambassadors are peripatetic beings and like malaria-carrying 
mosquitos they carried Wedgwood’s name abroad,! to convert the world to 
what Wedgwood called ‘the true belief—(a belief) in our tablets’,? vases and 
multifarious productions. 

Wedgwood alone amongst the Staffordshire potters enjoyed these favours, 
and the honour of such attention was not lost on his customers. When the 
Portland vase was first successfully copied it was introduced to the courts of 
Europe in the finest possible style through Wedgwood’s ambassadorial con- 
nections.3 

Those connections were, however, only one of the methods used by Wedg- 
wood to break through to an international market. In the export trade no less 
than in England, the process of marketing pottery underwent a great change. 
His general sales policy was the same. He was determined on superior quality 
rather than cheap production to sell his wares. He was also determined to 
keep his prices high. From the beginning, therefore, as in England he was 
committed to a policy of interesting the rich and exciting the favour of the 
fashionable. Once more he relied on court circles to publicize the unusual quality 
of his wares by buying the most outstanding pieces. He knew well enough that 
if it was bought by kings, it would be bought by their courtiers, and once 
fashionable at court it would be bought by.the gentry, and so on down the 
social scale. The ambassadors had set these wheels in motion. But more than 
this was required. For there were many competitors for the European market. 
Firms such as Boulton and Fothergill were as alive to its possibilities as Wedg- 
wood and Bentley, and they were not squeamish in their compliments. Oc- 
casionally they stole a march even on Wedgwood, as in 1776, when Josiah 
wrote in anguish to Bentley, “They are now preparing a complimentary Group 
with a proper Inscription, upon the death of the Grand Duchess. You see they 
have carried into execution what we have only talked about, and will profit by it, 
so surely as Princes love flattery’.4 

Moreover, they had to make their goods easily accessible to classes outside 
the court circles. There was no smooth ambassadorial introduction to the 
minor nobilities of Europe. They had to resort to cruder methods—they 
proposed to send a thousand parcels containing £20,000 worth of pottery,® to 
deluge Europe with earthenware, for it seemed ‘the only mode in which our 
goods can get into such Familys’.6 As Wedgwood wrote excitedly to Bentley: 
‘This object is great indeed, and my general idea upon it is to close heartily 
with it to the utmost verge of prudence or rather beyond” ... I think we sho4. not sell 


1 Men like Sir Robert Liston who bought over £238 worth of Wedgwood ware whilst he was 
at Madrid and Stockholm, and later visited Washington, Batavia and Constantinople on 
diplomatic missions, c.f. D. B. Horn, British Diplomatic Representatives, 1689-1789 (1932), pp. 138, 
144, and Concise D.N.B. p. 782(a). 

2 WMSS. E. 18863-26. JW to TB, 22 November 1778. 

3 WMSS. Mosley MSS. JW to T. Byerley, July 1790, containing a transcript of Lord 
Aukland’s letter to Wedgwood. 

4 WMSS. E. 18684-25. JW to TB, 14 July 1776. 

5 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 26 October 1771. 1000 £20 parcels. 

8 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 2 November 1771. 

7 My italics, 
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all to Italy and neglect the other Princes in Germany & elsewhere who are 
waiting with so much impatience for their turns to be served with our fine 
things—unless you think it better to send all to one place at a time that one 
Agent may first do the business in Italy, then in Germany and so on to Spain, 
Mexico, Indostan, China, Nova Zembla and the L4. knows where.’ ! Germany 
was, in fact, the first to be tried. It was a great risk. But it came off. Wedgwood 
did not propose to repeat it. Only rising stocks, and the exhaustion of all other 
efforts to move them, justified such storm trooper methods. It was an exception- 
al technique and similar only to Wedgwood’s flooding of Francfurt with 
specially prepared goods in 1790 at the coronation of Leopold as Emperor. 
The goods he prepared were in celebration of the coronation and of Leopold’s 
life.2 For such objects he could hope for only a temporary sale, and his intention 
was to advertise as much as to sell. They were designed to display his goods in 
the most spectacular fashion to the great congregation of European nobility 
that gathered to watch the coronation, and to the huge crowds that swarmed in 
their wake, in the hope that ‘the remembrance of our fine things will be implant- 
ed with sufficient force upon their minds’ $ for them never to forget them. The 
Portland vase was displayed there for the same purpose. For it was not the 
Francfurt market that Wedgwood was aiming at—he had harnessed that 
before—but the market of the whole of Europe. This concentration of goods at 
Francfurt was like throwing a pebble into a pond and Wedgwood was more 
interested in the ripples than the splash. For slowly the fashionable crowds 
would disperse and with them would go Wedgwood’s cameos, carried as seals 
on the bellies of Polish noblemen like Prince Czartoriskie, or worn as lockets 
at the throats of Portuguese princesses like the Marchioness of Pombal, to 
startle distant families by the brilliance of their colour and the sharpness of 
their modelling, and to win orders by their novelty from every corner of 
Europe. 

Having won the notice and the custom of the nobility, Wedgwood wished 
to proceed lower in the social scale. “The Great People have had these Vases 
in their Palaces long enough for them to be seen and admired by the Middling 
Class of People, which class we know are vastly, I had almost said, infinitely 
superior in number to the Great, and though a great price was, I believe, at 
first necessary to make the vases esteemed Ornament for Palaces, that reason no 
longer exists. Their character is established, and the middling People w4. 
probably by (sic) quantitys of them at a reduced price’.4 Simply by cheapening 
goods which he had already made fashionable Wedgwood immediately opened 
up a great new market. But it was not a method which he relished, and his 
wares were still far from cheap. To win this class completely he had to appeal 
to the differences in its interests as well as in its purse. It clearly required 
different marketing techniques from those used to seduce the upper classes. 
The mass of the population was socially inaccessible to ambassadors, too 
numerous for individual parcels, and too insignificant to be flattered by 
reproduction. But if Wedgwood could not appeal to their vanity, he found an 
admirable substitute in their loyalty. He made cameo medallions of their 
monarchs, writing to Bentley, ‘I hope to make some ... use of his C(atholic) 


1 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 26 October 1771. 

2 WMSS. E. 19010-26. ‘Invoice of the Ornamental Ware shipped by JW & Co, to Fran(c) 
furt S/M.’ 11 September 1790. 

3 WMSS. Mosley MSS. JW to JW, II, 3 September 1790. 

4 WMSS. E. 18392-25. JW to TB, 23 August 1772. 
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Majesty in the Spanish Trade—f the subjects are fond of their King’.1 He exploited 
not only their loyalty to the crown but their patriotism, their pride in their 
national heroes, writing, ‘People will give more for their own Heads, or the 
Heads in fashion, than for any other subjects, & buy abundantly more of them 
... We should select the proper Heads for the different European Markets ... 
and this Plan will certainly increase our wholesale business’.2 Their faith was 
equally skilfully exploited: the Popes for Italy and Spain,® the saints for 
‘South America,4 Mohammed for Turkey.® Buddha alone of the better known 
gods seems to have been neglected—presumably for economic reasons. 

To the varying fashions and different tastes of his foreign buyers he gave his 
detailed attention. For France, for instance, where the rococo wonders of the 
mid-century were far from dead, Wedgwood produced ormolu mounted 
pottery to meet the prevailing fashion.6 Though in Russia he dumped his old 
goods ‘much seen or blown upon’, he also produced a special pot for them 
alone 7 and sent them ‘shewy, tawdry, cheap things, cover’d all over with 
colors (sic)’ 8 because they thought cream ware ugly. For hot climates which 
shared this aversion, he made ‘green & Gold ware’ because ‘they do not like 
pale, colourless ware’.2 To America, adjudged not ripe for expensive things at 
present he sent mainly cheap goods and seconds, whilst for Turkey he invented 
a whole new range of goods to suit its exotic fancy.19 Nor did he neglect the minor 
details of national habit—cups in the Saxon fashion were made for Germany; 
and small coffee cups, as was their custom, for the Venetians.1! 

By these means Wedgwood had created an enormous demand for his ware 
both ornamental and useful. The upper classes bought both, but mainly the 
expensive ornamental wares, and in imitation of their social superiors the 
lower classes bought the useful. He had achieved this success by wide and 
sweeping changes in the potters’ marketing techniques. He had, however, 
a further contribution to make. He radically altered their methods of distri- 
bution. He built canals, promoted turnpike trusts and developed a sales 
organization of his own. His part in the promotion of turnpikes and canals was 
vital to the development of Staffordshire for ‘they were the basis of the pros- 
perity of the Potteries’.12 This aspect of his work is too well known to require 
repetition here. His attempt to break away from the middleman in the distri- 
bution of his goods has, however, been only slightly touched upon by other 
historians. 

He had dealt since 1769 through middlemen such as Boulton and Fothergill, 
Bentley and Boardman, Hume and Walmesley, Edmund Radcliffe and a host 
of others abroad. But, vital as their service was to most potters, Wedgwood 


1 WMSS. E. 18669-25. JW to TB, 15 May 1776. 

2 WMSS. E. 18679-25. JW to TB, 2 July 1776. 

3 WMSS. L. 10137-12. ‘A List of orders for Mr Walmesley, Deans Gate, Manchester’. 30 
January 1775. ‘Saints &c may answer at this market, try to provide some... & send a sett of 
the Popes... or a few loose ones’. 

4 WMSS. E. 18561-25. JW to TB, 5 November 1774. ‘...some articles sho?. be made on 
purpose for this trade relative to their Religion. .. Crucifixes, Saints &c’. 

5 WMSS. E. 18522-25. JW to TB, 8 March 1774. ‘...proper subjects for the Faithfull 
amongst the Musselmen’. 

6 WMSS. E. 18193-25. JW to TB, 15 March 1786. 

7? The ‘black & yellow’. 

8 WMSS. E. 18487-25. JW to TB, 14 August 1773. 

9 WMSS. E. 18500-25. JW to TB, postmark 22 November 1773. 

10 WMSS. E. 18444-35. JW to TB, 4 & 6 March 1773. 

11 WMSS. E. 31191-1. TB to JW, 18 October 1776. 

12 J. H. Plumb, England in the Eighteenth Century (1950), p. 147- 
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was rapidly outgrowing his reliance on them. More and more merchants, 
attracted by Wedgwood’s name and reputation, were writing to him personally 
in order to get more favourable terms.1 Naturally Wedgwood was keen to 
accept their advances and dispense with the middlemen and their profit- 
devouring commissions, and he knew that they would ‘leave us whenever they 
can buy 6d P doz cheaper. I would therefore wish us to have a correspondence 
of our own, independent of any set of men whomsoever, both at home and abroad, 
with the Merchts. & with the Shops. We can make any quantity, & the only 
P—t we can now have is to make them perfect & disperse them. The former 
shall have my best attention here & I shall lose no opportunity of assisting 
in the latter as occasions may offer’.? 

Although his reputation attracted many buyers, Wedgwood did not rely 
on his name alone to overcome the many difficulties—distance, language and 
tariff prohibitions—which foreign merchants had to face. He sought them out 
with pattern boxes,3 and catalogues in translation;4 tempted them with 
discounts, reductions and special terms for the first order;5 and eased their 
problem of delivery by establishing foreign warehouses like those in Dublin, 
Paris and Amsterdam, and employing foreign agents like Veldhuyson and 
Perregaux. For the further comfort of his foreign buyers he employed French, 
German, Italian and Dutch-speaking clerks and answered their letters in 
their native tongue. Ample testimony to his success and the increasing mo- 
mentum of commercial development he brought about can be found in his 
account books. And an analysis of his foreign correspondence reveals the 
constant expansion of foreign orders. He received his first order from Amster- 
dam in 1764; from St. Petersburg and Brunswick in 1769; from Dublin in 1771; 
from Naples in 1773; from Dessau, Leipsig and Paris in 1774; Bonn, Dresden, 
Dunkirk, Leghorn, Malaga, Rotterdam, Trieste and Venice in 1775; Goa in 
1776; Moscow and Nice in 1777; Ostend, Rome and Vienna in 1781; Geneva 
in 1782; Antwerp, Brescia, Cadiz, Hamburg, Ratisbon and Stuttgart in 1783; 
Brussels, Genoa, Lisbon, and Palermo in 1784; Dorpat, Marseilles, Stockholm, 
Strassburg in 1785; Basle, Bilbao, Bologna and Madrid in 1786; Danzig, 
Rouen, Turin in 1787; Ancona, Berne, Oslo, Liibeck, Mittau, Nuremburg, 
Parma, Riga, Udine in 1788; Boulogne, Darmstadt, Douai, Mainz, Mannheim, 
Milan, in 1789; Géttingen, Regensburg, Tournai in 1790; Ansbach and 
Copenhagen in 1791; Cologne and Memmingen in 1793.8 


1 WMSS. E. 5077-7. Conrad Wilhelm Krause of Brunswick (‘Brounschwyk’) to JW. 15 
February 1771. Krause had ‘several Times recieved by Hands of my Frinds (sic) Goods from 
your Fabric’ but now he wished to ‘Negociate Direct’. There are many similar examples. 

2 WMSS. E. 18473-25. JW to TB, postmark 21 June (1773). 

3 WMSS. E. 18501-25. JW to TB, 21 November 1773+ ‘We shall want some hundreds of 
small dishes to send abroad as patterns the next spring... . 

4 First in French in 1773 (E. 18501-25), then German and Italian in 1774 (E. 18518-25 
and E. 18524-25), and finally Dutch and Russian in the same year (E. 18527-25). They seem 
to have been a new idea, at least to the Potteries because incredibly elaborate steps were taken 
to keep the illustrated ones secret in order ‘to get the start one season at least’. 

5 The elasticity of JW’s attitude to discounts is fully illustrated in his dealings with Messrs. 
James Jackson & Co of St. Petersburg. L.H.P. 1771. 

6 This list is meant to give an impression of the rapid spread of JW’s exports rather than to 
be a complete list. Many of the dates may have to be adjusted forwards, and he is known to 
have been dealing with the Hague, Metz, Limoges, Zurich, Lausanne, Bordeaux, Eperney, 
Bayruth, St. Amand, Florence, Gothenburg, Konigsberg, Oporto, Archangel, Warsaw, Bremen 
and Messina by 1790, but I have not yet established when he secured the first order. This list 
is culled from the whole range of WMSS. but more especially from E. 609-1 to 30210-1; E. 
835-2 to 1954-2; E. 2742-4 to 3282-4; E. 3724-5 to 1090-5; E. 4321-6 to 31129-6. c.f. Hower; 
op. cit. p. 309. 
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One final point requires attention. For no account of Wedgwood’s marketing 
activities would be complete without some mention of the part he played in 
organizing the potters, appealing to ambassadors and exploiting his noble 
connections to bring pressure to bear upon the formation of economic policy 
and the government’s attitude to import restrictions and prohibitions. This 
aspect of his career is more germane to Wedgwood’s political activities and as 
such is beyond the scope of this article, but it is necessary to point out here 
that by his action he influenced the Government in its formulation of the Irish 
Treaty of 1785, initiated an attempt to lift the Swedish prohibition on English 
earthenware in 1789, and led the potters in their efforts to secure favourable 
commercial treaties with Portugal in 1785, and, most important of all, with 
France in 1787. Some idea of the effects this could have on the potters’ market 
can be judged by a comparison of the earthenware exports to France in 1785 
and 1789. In 1785 they totalled £641; four years later they amounted to 
£7,920.! Yet again Wedgwood had penetrated a market which had defied 
all previous English potters. 

Such was his success that he had in the words of Faujas de Saint Fond, 
‘created a commerce so active and so universal, that in travelling from Paris 
to St Petersburg, from Amsterdam to the farthest point of Sweden, from 
Dunkirk to the southern extremity of France, one is served at every inn from 
English earthenware. The same fine article adorns the tables of Spain, Portugal, 
& Italy, and it provides the cargoes of ships to the East Indies, the West 
Indies and America’.? In Poland in 1783, it was announced that ‘His Majesty 
(Stanislas Augustus) wishing to put an end to the considerable loss in currency 
caused by purchases of tableware manufactured in England, [has] established 

. at great expense, a pottery at the Belvedere palace’.2 Even the great 
European factories—Sévres, Meissen, Vienna, Furstenburg, Paris and Doccia 
had to follow the humble Staffordshire potters and reproduce Wedgwood’s 
designs. 

If I have laboured this point it is to show to what lengths Wedgwood was 
prepared to go to sell his wares, to show what detailed attention he lavished 
on his customer’s requirements and to show how misguided is the accepted 
and often repeated view that Wedgwood and Bentley ‘were in fact too absorbed 
in the creation of beauty to be overmindful of the means and methods of its 
dissemination’.4 Nothing could be further from the truth. In fact, far from 
such delightful indifference to sales and such unselfish devotion to beauty, 
Wedgwood was quite prepared to reproduce ugly objects if his customers 
wanted them, writing, ‘I have a very small vase which was dug out of Her- 
culaneum ... I do not see any beauty in it but will make something of it if 
Sir William Farringdon wishes it’.6 Moreover, when his orders exceeded his 
output, he answered the demand by supplying ware which he had bought 
from other potters—potters like Lowe, Astbury, Meir, Garner, Turner, Heath, 
Brown and Malkin and many others &—whose products were usually cheaper 
imitations of Wedgwood, often much below his standard of production, which 


1 G, Villiers & John Baring, Final Report of the Commercial Relations between France and Great 
Britain (Parl. Report, 1834), p. 87. 

2 Faujas de St. Fond, Voyage en Angleterre, en Ecosse et aux Iles Hébrides, 1, 112. 

3 Witold Kula: Szkice 0 manufakturach w Polsce, XVIII wieku (Warsaw 1956), I, 304, quoting 
from Pamiztnik... 1783 [ed. Switkowski]. I am indebted to my colleague, Dr L. R. Lewitter, 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, for this reference. 

4 Meteyard: op. cit. I, 368-9. 

5 WMSS. E. 18271-25. JW to TB, 1 December 1769. 

6 WMSS. E. 4840-6 to 5062-6. And various other scattered references. 
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could never have sold in quantity without the aid of Wedgwood’s marketing 
organization. In the 1780’s when the supply constantly lagged behind the 
demand, Wedgwood was forced to buy in quantity from other potters—he 
bought £4,500’s worth from George Neunburg alone in the first six months 
of 1784.1 Nothing displays better the importance of Wedgwood’s salesmanship 
than this period. For so fashionable had his name become and so popular his 
wares, that he could sell at a higher price what his rivals could not sell at all. 

Despite constant complaints of high prices, slow delivery, bad packing and 
inadequately made-up orders, the retail merchants had to deal with Wedgwood 
in preference to any other potter. For their customers—both foreign and 
English, both humble and aristocratic—knew of Wedgwood ware, knew that 
the English queen, the Russian empress and countless foreign and native 
aristocrats used it, and they were determined to have those pieces of Wedgwood 
which they could afford. Patterns seen in the London showrooms were insisted 
on by ambitious hostesses in the provinces; Catherine the Great’s service seen 
in St. Petersburg persuaded Muscovite nobles to order similar sets; heads of 
the Popes in jasper spread Wedgwood’s name through Italy, Spain and South 
America; and the Queen of Portugal in cameo proved irresistible to the 
people of Lisbon. Medallions of the notables of Germany, Holland, France, 
Poland, America, Sweden, Denmark and Turkey served a similar purpose 
there. Once they reached these distant parts their excellence proved their own 
advertisement.? 

In fact the methods of distribution suited to the peasant craft stage of the 
potteries had proved totally inadequate to dispose of the growing production 
of Etruria. And Wedgwood had completely transformed them.? The impact 
of the Industrial Revolution in the potteries had an inevitable effect on the 
attitude of the potters to marketing their goods. It called for new methods of 
salesmanship and new centres for display. To succeed the potter needed 
merchant partners,* foreign agents, salerooms, warehouses, travelling salesmen, 
catalogues and trained linguists to deal with the increasingly technical problems 
of foreign trade. He also needed improved transport and more favourable 
commercial agreements. It was Wedgwood who provided them, and gave the 
lead to the others. 

Dr Thomas allows such changes to signify ‘a commercial revolution in the 
disposal and dispersion of their goods as real and disturbing as the productive 
changes which occurred inside their industrial organisation and as far reaching 
as the Communication and Transport revolutions which occurred outside 


1 WMSS. L. 1788 to 1789. c.f. Hower, op. cit. p. 301. 

2 Neil McKendrick, ‘Josiah Wedgwood: Industrial Pioneer’, The House of Whitbread (Winter 
issue, 1957-58), p. II. 

3 He had realized that the difficulties involved in buying from Etruria might have dis- 
couraged all but the most ardent, ‘it will only be a few who have the disorder very strong upon 
them who will be at the trouble of procuring them at such a distance’. WMSS. E. 18318-25. 
JW to TB, 20 August 1770. 

4 Other potters teamed up with merchants — Josiah Spode II with William Copeland, the 
successful London tea merchant in 1824, Thomas Minton with William Pownall, the Liverpool 
merchant in 1793 — but Wedgwood’s association with Bentley which began in 1769 was one 
of the earliest and most successful of the great eighteenth-century ‘inventor and entrepreneur’ 
partnerships, rivalling that between Boulton and Watt, Brindley and Bridgewater or Roebuck 
and Black. Owing to the disappearance of all but fragments of Bentley’s correspondence it is 
difficult to do full justice to his part in the partnership in an article of this kind. His contribution 
can, however, be disentangled from a close study of Wedgwood’s replies and I hope to show 
elsewhere how im portant it was. 
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their factories’,! and dates its completion as 1850. But although the other 
potters did not experience such a revolution until that date, there can be little 
doubt that Wedgwood had initiated all the most important changes by 1790. 
Yet no aspect of Josiah Wedgwood’s life has been so neglected as his impact 
on the commercial techniques of the eighteenth century. Few are more 
important. 

For it was by such methods that a local craft became a national industry 
and served an international market. In 1775 Wedgwood had hoped to 
‘ASTONISH THE WORLD ALL AT ONCE’; what he expressed as a hope in 1775, 
he had accomplished as a fact in 1795. His ware was in universal demand. 
Admired by the Emperors of China, Russia and Germany; praised by scientists 
of the calibre of Priestley, Watt and Black; and painted by artists as fashionable 
as Stubbs, Romney and Wright of Derby, it was acclaimed by art, science and 
society. And—which was more important for Wedgwood—it was equally 
acclaimed by the public. For it was from his huge sales of his common useful 
ware—seals, buttons, inkpots, tableware and the like—that Wedgwood drew 
his greatest reward from his commercial campaign. The servant’s hall was 
quick to follow its mistress’s lead, and Wedgwood’s accounts consistently 
return a higher percentage of sales and takings in his useful ware than in his 
ornamental: even in fashionable Bath, the proportion was 60 to 4o.? It is 
therefore in the fading lists of outstanding accounts and amongst the neglected 
bundles of everyday orders that the true picture of Wedgwood’s universal 
appeal and widespread success is to be found. They record the ambiticns of 
the chef of the Yacht Inn in Cheshire who hoped to found his gastronomic 
reputation on Wedgwood’s creamware; the taste for Wedgwood shared by a 
German professor at Brunswick and a bachelor don at Cambridge; the 
popularity of Wedgwood in a lonely military garrison in Quebec; and the 
purchase of Wedgwood by Edward Gibbon whilst writing his great history 
in Lausanne. These and many others bought it: Spanish ambassadors, Indian 
colonists, Bohemian nobles, Bristol chemists, Oxford colleges, Lancashire 
merchants and Sicilian monarchs. By superb reproduction and the exercise 
of his vivid entrepreneurial imagination Josiah Wedgwood had achieved his 
purpose. He was what he wished to be: ‘Vase Maker General to the Universe’.4 


Gonville & Caius College, Cambridge 


1 Dr J. Thomas, of. cit. p. 771 et seq. 

2 WMSS. E. 18614-25. JW to TB, 6 August 1775. 

3 WMSS. E. 4428-6 to 4651-6. Returns to Wedgwood of the takings in the Bath salerooms. 
4 WMSS. E. 18232-25. JW to TB, February 1769. 


SHORT ARTICLES 


DUTCH INVESTMENT IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 
A NOTE ON YARDSTICKS 


By CHARLES WILSON 


N a satirical article on how to send down the stocks, an anonymous con- 
[tees to The Gentleman’s Magazine in 1762 observed: 
Two or three hints from Holland that the Dutch are going to join our 
enemies and will take their money out of our stocks may also be of service, 
and I think will easily gain credit, as anything treacherous or base in a 
Dutchman will be at once believed. 


The comment was not unfair. The knowledge that some unknown proportion 
of the National Debt was owed to foreign creditors generated in the course of 
the eighteenth century a good deal of loose rhetoric, often supported by equally 
loose arithmetic. In a general study of Anglo-Dutch economic relations 
published some eighteen years ago I remarked that the contemporary estimates 
were in general ‘obviously unreliable’. One estimate of 1776 attributed to 
Lord North seemed entitled to more serious consideration.! My purpose was, 
however, not to attempt a quantitative treatment, for which my material was 
not suitable, but rather to study the investors and speculators and the invest- 
ment process itself.? 

More recently, Mrs A. C. Carter has published an interesting series of 
articles in which she has attempted to measure the volume of Dutch investment 
in England and elsewhere, and to observe its ebb and flow.® She has, inci- 
dentally, thrown effective doubts on the estimate attributed to Lord North which 
was one of the highest—£59 million out of a total of £143 million. Her general 
thesis is that contemporary estimates were mostly ill-informed and usually too 
high. Using the records and inventories prepared for the so-called Collateral 
Succession Tax (a type of estate duty payable at death) and collating this 
material with other sources she has concluded that the Dutch share may have 
risen from some £10 million in 1739 to somewhere between £25 and £30 
millions in 1762, i.e. about 25 per cent of the whole. It remained at this level 
until just about the end of the War of Independence after which there was a 
flight from English investments.4 The peak years of Dutch investments in 
England, Mrs Carter writes, were ‘just before the fourth Anglo-Dutch War’.® 

This note has two purposes: to ask certain questions about the way in which 
the inventories in the Collateral Succession Tax records have been used, and 
to consider whether the questions which have been framed about the Dutch 
investments in England are the most useful ones to ask. I start from the ele- 


1 Anglo-Dutch Commerce and Finance in the 18th Century (C.U.P. 1941), p. 190. 

2 Ibid. Preface. 

3 Economica (May and November issues, 1953); Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
XXVI (1953); Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis (1953). 

4 Economica (November 1953). 

5 Tijdschrift, op. cit. 
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mentary premise that there are two ways of measuring the size of an investment: 
we can use either its nominal (face, or sometimes redemption) value, or we can 
use its market, or negotiable, value. Each method has its value and its limi- 
tations: the important statistical consideration is that the two methods should 
not be confused. 

Suppose that we are dealing with a unit of £1000 stock of some kind as it 
stands on the transfer book or the notorial procuration. What we can know 
from the entry is that at some earlier date, the government or some agency 
authorized by government received from an individual or institution £1000 
or some proportion of £1000, and undertook in return to pay an annual 
dividend, fixed or variable, related to the face value of this stock either in- 
definitely or until some date at which the debt should be redeemed at par. The 
nominal, or face, value of Government Stocks is therefore a factor of little worth 
when we are considering the valuation of an investor’s interest, be it individual, 
institutional or group interest, in the National Debt. It could be useful in a 
rough and ready way if all stock prices moved on parallel lines; but they 
rarely do, and this was especially true of the eighteenth-century market. 
Nominal value is little more than a certificate of title to a percentage dividend. 
It was possible to calculate fairly accurately, for example, the bill for dividends 
payable to foreigners from the face value of their holdings, and there seems 
little reason to question estimates of this item such as those of Sinclair. 

The other method of valuation will produce an answer that will differ from 
a valuation made under the first method by an amount decided by the di- 
vergence of the prices of stocks from par. Different stocks diverged by different 
amounts at different dates. A Dutch proprietor who held £1000 East India 
Stock in 1769 had an asset worth roughly 28,000 guilders: by 1773 his holding 
would have been halved in value, for during that period the market price fell 
from 276 to 140. Contrariwise, an investor buying three per cents in 1781 
would have made a capital gain of some 25 per cent if he held on to his purchase 
for five years. 

The inventories upon which Mrs Carter bases her main conclusions were 
valuations for estate duty made at market prices. Foreign funds were valued, 
and the necessary exchange calculations made, by specially sworn firms of 
brokers, at quotations appearing in the Amsterdamsche Courant.1 There seems 
little need to doubt the general reliability of the inventories as statements of 
fact. What is much more important is the use to which they can legitimately 
be put statistically. The bulk of the information is presented in the Table 
printed in the Tydschrift (p. 36) which gives 

(a) the total value of larger and smaller estates liable for duty at ten year 
intervals and 

(b) the amount of each invested in lands and Dutch Funds and in English 
Funds. We have, therefore, from 1739/40 to 1799/1800 seven figures which 
show that the English ‘element’ in the large estates paying duty varied from 
22 per cent in 1739/40 to 15:3 per cent in 1799/1800, reaching a peak of 27-1 
per cent in 1779/80. For smaller estates the proportion moves (more erratically) 
from 3-1 per cent to 2-1 per cent, reaching a peak of 18-3 per cent in 1759/60. 
The largest money value recorded was in 1759/60 when the larger estates paying 
duty declared f 1-8 millions and smaller estates f 482,000 in English investments. 

It is on these percentages and money values that Mrs Carter relies to help 
to estimate the flow of Dutch capital into the Funds and out of them, as far 
as I can judge. But can the inventories reflect accurately any such movements? 

1 Economica (November 1953). 
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I doubt it. Let us take a hypothetical case of a Dutch investor with a stake of 
£1000 nominal value in each of the five principal British government stocks in, 
say, January 1734. The market value of his holding for estate duty purposes, 
if he died in that month, would have been about £5,360. If he lived another 
35 years and died in January 1769 without making any changes in his portfolio, 
his estate would have been valued at approximately £7;300—a 37 per cent 
increase. Has this problem of variations in market prices (and of course later 
in the century we have to take account of an equally steep fall in values) been 
allowed for? I cannot find any evidence that it has. Quite apart from other 
complications, the principle of constructing from market prices chronological 
series designed to measure changes in the volume of Dutch capital in the Funds 
must be open to the objection that we are, in part at any rate, regarding as 
increases or decreases in investment what must be changes in market values. 
Many stocks—the large majority one must assume—were in any case bought 
at prices different from those recorded in the inventories. Nor can the market 
value itself have any significance as regards the outflow of capital unless the 
estate was realized, which (according to Mrs Carter) was not by any means 
always the case. If the stocks were divided amongst heirs,! its only significance 
lay in the rate of tax payable by reference to the market valuation. 

As far as I can judge, this fact alone would invalidate even the percentage 
calculation which purports to show the relationship of English to other forms 
of investment on these portfolios. The money values of the whole estates and 
of the ‘English’ components are presumably governed entirely by the incidence 
of mortality in a particular period. For example, the trebling of the total values 
of estates between 1749/50 and 1759/60 (from f 3-6 to f11 million) and of 
English investments (637,000 to f1-8 million) must be accounted for in this 
way. Mrs Carter’s arguments are open to the further criticism that the money 
values of the English investments at these two dates are quoted for comparison 
without any reference to the changes in market values in the interval.? 

It is assumed throughout that the Dutch investor was a fairly ‘passive’ 
operator who tended to invest and hold on to his investments for long periods. 
As against that view must be placed the common contemporary judgment of 
the Dutchman as a shrewd market operator, and the fact that when the great 
collapse in prices came after the boom of 1769/70 the percentage and money 
figures of Dutch investment continued to rise. Evidently there is an added 
complication here arising from shuffling of portfolios and the coming of new 
issues and a new market pattern of stocks as the Debt grew. But these daily. 
intermediate buyings and sellings in a man’s life are not reflected in the in- 
ventories: only the residual portfolio at his death. The estate was taxed on the 
value of the deceased man’s property at that moment, just as the victim in a 
game of musical chairs is mulcted for forfeit on his position when the music 
stops.4 

There is, finally, the fact that these market valuations, whatever their real 
significance may be, have been (as it seems to me) compared with published 
estimates which are surely based on nominal values? It is to be doubted whether 


1 Economica (November 1953), p. 328. 

2 Economica (November 1953), p- 332- 

3 Tbid. p. 328. 

4 In the study referred to above I traced the history of the English investments of David 
Leeuw, an Amsterdam merchant, from 1719 to 1754 (of. cit. pp. 118-36). It is significant that 
in the course of building up a considerable fortune in the Funds, he bought and sold a good deal, 
and speculated. My impression is that as he grew older he became less active, and it would not 
be surprising if this were generally true of other investors. 
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many cf these contemporary estimates were concerned with economic accuracy: 
in so far as they had any basis it was probably a basis of nominal values. Sir 
John Sinclair, who was (legitimately enough) interested in the bill for dividends 
payable to foreigners, used the dividend books of the Bank in the calculations 
referred to by Mrs Carter.! His estimates therefore refer to face values. They 
are compared, nevertheless, with the inventory values, which are, as we have 
seen, at current prices. This is not merely a statistical quibble. At the boom 
period, India stock stood at over 200, and Bank stocks in the 160’s, while in the 
dark days of the 1780’s three per cents were in the 50’s. It did not take ‘specu- 
lators’-—whatever that very ambiguous term may connote—to see the possi- 
bilities of profitable investment when the pendulum of financial opinion was 
swinging in so wide an arc. If the peak really did come in the late seventies and 
early eighties it seems probable that it was because the Dutch were taking 
advantage of low prices to get in at the bottom of the market. 

It would, naturally, simplify our problem greatly if attention could be 
focussed on the cash yield of original issues, i.e. on opening prices as they were 
negotiated between the Treasury and the big underwriters like van Neck, 
Salvadore, Gideon and the others. This would give us a pretty straightforward 
problem of finding the cash yield to Government after allowing the under- 
writers’ discount. Unfortunately, the problem cannot be simplified in this way. 
By the ‘public credit’, contemporaries certainly understood the government’s 
ability to raise money. But this ability was governed by the existing state of the 
money market which in turn depended, not least, on the ordinary dealings 
in issued stocks between private buyers and sellers, some proportion of which 
was negotiated in guilders. These in turn influenced bullion movements, the 
balance of payments, and exchange rates. And this complex of factors in turn 
determined the price that Government had to pay for the money it raised. 

This brings us to the problem of the speculator, and to the Dutch speculator 
especially. It has been assumed that his operations were irrelevant to any 
enquiry into the importance of investment proper. The argument runs that 
the speculators can be segregated from the investors—an assumption only 
partially true—and that their operations influenced prices ‘but not otherwise 
real investment’.? Yet surely prices are the key to the whole situation in the 
stock market, as in any other market? It is at least arguable that the speculators, 
by expanding business, may have evened out short-term price fluctuations and 
thereby actually added to the general stability of public credit. We cannot 
afford to ignore the motley caste of Mortimer’s Change Alley melodrama— 
Mynheer van der Doubleface, Mr Verjuice and the rest. Along with the bur- 
lesque that might have come out of Tristram Shandy, there is a shrewd, first- 
hand appreciation of stock market strategy. 

The movement of Dutch money in and out of the Funds was determined by 
a variety of circumstances no less complex than those which govern the 
investment process today. The operators included all types, from the investors 
proper to the pure speculator working entirely on margins. The investors 
proper divided broadly (as always) into those who sought to maximize their 
income and those who were more concerned with the security of their capital. 
But all their decisions influenced the price the Government had to pay for 


1 Economica (November 1953), Pp- 332. 

2 Economica (November 1953), p. 322, note 1. 

3 Thomas Mortimer, Every Man His Own Broker (1769). The whole speculative mechanism 
of Change Alley was ascribed to the Dutch. The terminology certainly derived largely from 
Amsterdam. 
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capital. Contrariwise, we shall not understand why they made the decisions 
they did unless we watch not only the internal differences in the price-yield 
structure of the Funds but also the opportunities for alternative investment. 
Contemporaries did not, as a matter of fact, entirely share the view that the 
Dutch were ‘passive’ investors. The popular conception of the Dutchman was 
a shrewd market operator who was not above rigging the market to suit his 
book if he could manage it. 


... private letters from the Continent in time of war—secret intelligence— 
important events—bloody engagements—flat-bottomed boats—Spanish 
fleets joining with French—difference with foreign powers—deaths of certain 
great personages—breaking out of the plague—alterations in the ministry 
—and that infinity of et caeteras of the same kind, which are to be found 
every week inserted in some of our papers and contradicted in others; but 
which are all subservient to the great purpose of promoting the trade of 
stock-jobbing.! 


Even the investors proper were held to be watchful of their interests so that 
particular baits were necessary to snare and retain their capital. “The Dutch’ 
wrote the Under-Secretary for War in 1761 ‘have vested large sums in the 
Funds during these last two years, which they probably propose withdrawing 
as soon as the conclusion of peace procures them the advantage they propose’. 
He suggested therefore that they would have to be bribed and caught by an 
offer of Life Annuities on specially attractive terms.? 

It is arguable that we have been too much concerned with the problem of the 
arithmetical proportion of the National Debt held by foreigners. As far as I 
can judge, the issue as it was continually posed in the eighteenth century was 
largely a matter of political rhetoric. What constituted an economically sig- 
nificant proportion—three-sevenths, a quarter, an eighth? I do not know. 
The best reason for regarding the phenomenon of Dutch investment in England 
as important is not that it aroused popular dislike but that those most intimately 
concerned with the public credit themselves considered it vital. Hence the 
Duke of Newcastle’s enquiries to the Bank in 1761 to tell him how much money, 
new and old, the Dutch had in the Funds (marked ‘improper to be known to 
anyone but the Duke of Newcastle’),? hence the baronetcies, peerages and 
Parliamentary places for the Dutch underwriters, and the anxiety that runs 
through the letters of officials like Chamier. Much as the foreign investor was 
distrusted, he was thought to be indispensable. 

My conclusion is that Mrs Carter has drawn our attention to very valuable 
evidence of the investing habits of certain types of Dutch investor: but that it 
would be unwise to assume that the inventories can, of themselves and with 
the type of analysis so far employed, give us a reliable guide to the volume or 
rate of flow of Dutch capital. 

This note has been concerned with the difficulties that arise in any attempt 
to measure the flow of Dutch capital in and out of the Funds from the existing 
evidence over a long period of time. The problems might be less intractable 

1 Mortimer, op. cit. pp. 32-33. 

2 Wilson, op. cit. pp. 164-66. It is difficult to know how far this liveliness was characteristic 
of the institutional investors — synagogues, churches, municipalities, orphanages etc. — which 
formed an important section of the Dutch investing public. They favoured the English Funds 
but of course the collateral succession inventories by definition can tell us nothing of their 


activities, preferences or habits. 
3 Ibid. 
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and the results more illuminating if a shorter period, or even a single crisis, 
were taken and examined in the light of all the available evidence as to how 
the money market worked. The period 1759 to 1763 might be suitable for such 
an intensive analysis, which would not stop at a quantitative assessment of 
this marginal Dutch investment but would go on to examine the entire complex 
of market forces at work. 

There remains the separate problem of the effects of Dutch foreign invest- 
ment on their own economy. I agree with Mrs Carter that it would be wrong 
to attribute the economic decline of the Republic simply and solely to the 
preference of the rich investors for the English Funds as compared with the 
attractions of home industrial investment. Foreign investment was not, per se, 
responsible for the economic ills of the Republic, which were deeply rooted 
and complex. Its precocious lead of the seventeenth century in economic 
affairs had shortened until in many respects affecting both trade and industry 
this small nation, heavily burdened with taxation and thus with high production 
costs, found it difficult to compete in world markets. I tried in my earlier study 
to show the obstacles in the way of a switch of investment from trade and 
finance into industry in the prevailing condition of the Dutch economy.! 
Comparative cests, comparative returns on capital and fiscal policy all 
favoured investment in rentier stocks, home and foreign, as against industry. 
The precise degree to which the pattern of Dutch investment may have 
represented the inexorable forces of competition and depression or a vcluntary 
quest for better returns remains to be investigated. It is not necessary, for all 
that, to accept the situation that whatever was was right. Not only the older 
merchants, who looked back to the palmy days of the entrepét, and the so-called 
‘economic-patriots’ of the 1780’s and 1790’s, who looked forward to a more 
nationalist economy, but present-day historians, have ventured to doubt the 
wisdom of such intensive foreign investment.2 The Dutch Republic, like 
contemporary England, was feeling the burden of a growing army of poor for 
whom some sort of livelihood had to be found. The fact that the higher returns 
available from foreign investment drew capital and public interest away from 
the more difficult and initially less profitable forms of home industrial in- 
vestment is easily understandable: it does not necessarily commit us to ac- 
cepting it as the best solution to the socio-economic problems of the Republic. 
It is, in fact, difficult to believe that the loss or decline of the flourishing textile, 
fishing, shipbuilding and finishing industries of the seventeenth century did 
not represent a serious loss to the Republic. But that is another problem which 
I hope to deal with in a fuller study. 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


1 Wilson, op. cit. pp. 22-23 and pp. 200-201. 
2 E.g. Dr J. G. van Dillen in Nederland tussen de Natién, ed. Banning and Bartstra, Deel II, p. 95. 


NOTE ON A NOTE ON YARDSTICKS 
By A. C. CARTER 


becomes possible to tackle the evidence at the Bank of England Repository 

on a really systematic scale, we must be content with the fact that con- 
temporary evidence (about Dutch holdings of English Public Debt stocks) 
reflects a trend which is borne out by the Collateral Succession Inventories’. 
Had I written ‘a trend similar to that shewn by the sample of Dutch investment 
abroad which we have in the Collateral Succession Inventories’, I could have 
prevented the misunderstanding that has arisen about the use to which I was 
putting these Inventories. 

Material that can be used to discern trends of this kind is very hard to come 
by in Dutch repositories. From the English side, however, we have all the 
material we need for calculating, both from nominal, or face, value, and 
from the market price at the time of transfer, the holding of any individual 
or group of investors, at any time in which we are interested, in all the Public 
Debt stocks except the South Sea Company’s so-called trading stock. This 
material, in the ledgers and transfer books at the Bank of England Record 
Office, is among the ‘other sources’ with which I have ‘collated’ my findings 
from the Collateral Succession Inventories. 

It would be possible, by reference to the Bank Record Office, to publish 
for the Collateral Succession Inventory analysis printed in Economica} tables 
amended to shew the prices at which the English stocks had been bought, 
because of the close correlation between the holdings as listed in the Inventories, 
and the Bank ledger accounts.? For the ledger account is entered up from the 
transfer book, and gives the date on which the stock was transferred; and 
daily quotations are easily available.? But I do not think that we can, at least 
until the Amsterdam Notarial Archives are fully indexed,4 get much idea of 
differences between the price paid for real estate, and its value as given in the 
Inventories, nor do I think it possible to find out when, for instance, Dutch 
shares in plantation mortgages, or in the big Russian loans, were purchased, 
and though we have most of the market prices, without the date of the purchase 
we can get no further. As it seemed impossible to adjust the tables throughout, 
it seemed better to stick to the Inventory figures, as I was using the Collateral 
Succession Inventories only as a sample of how the wealthy Dutchman 
invested his money. 

As I explained in the articles to which Mr Wilson refers, I was not altogether 
happy about the validity of the sample provided by these inventories. I 
agree with Mr Wilson that because of the fact that the stocks were very much 
up in 1769-70, and very much down in 1779-80 and in 1759 and 1760, 
I am comparing like with unlike in including these periods in the table, without 
explanation.®> Otherwise surely it is not statistically indefensible to compare 


[: the ‘Economica’ article to which Mr Wilson refers, I wrote ‘Until it 


1 November 1953. Cf. Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis (August 1953), when the Table is given in a 
more extended form. 

2 See the note at the end of the Tijdschrift article. 

3 From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

4 A complete index for the years 1700-10 is nearly finished. 

5 But cf. Tijdschrift, loc. cit. p. 27, where I refer to ‘fluctuations in market prices’. 
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trends based on what we know about holdings of nominal values of stock, 
with trends based on what calculations from market values can be made to 
yield, if we do not press these too hard? Incidentally, Mr Wilson says I compare 
Sinclair’s estimate about the foreign holdings in the four per cent loan of 1760- 
62, calculated from the dividend books and therefore based on face values, 
with figures taken from the Collateral Succession Inventories based on market 
values. But the figure used to check Sinclair, of 618 Dutch holders of 6-9 
per cent of the Stock on 5 July 1763, was obtained by dint of going through 
the ledgers at the Bank of England Record Office, and is therefore based on 
face values. 

Let us look first at the fluctuations in market values as they affect the seven 
two-year periods of the analysis. If we average the prices of those stocks for which 
Sinclair gives continuous monthly quotations, we at once see that the two 
first and the two last periods are roughly comparable. The big variations 
occur in 1759-60, when the stocks are low, 1769-70 when they are high, 
and 1779-80 when they are again low. In 1759-60 the incidence of 
mortality, as Mr Wilson points out, has affected the issue, because two or 
three extremely wealthy persons died in those two years, with a consequent 
effect on the total, and on the average amounts of the inventories. But in this 
period, just after the Dutch had been carrying home the colonial trade of 
France, and while they were supplying all the various armies at good prices, 
one would expect things to be booming. As the English stocks were, for various 
reasons, considerably down in these years, the proportion between English, 
Dutch and ‘other foreign’ investment must be somewhat distorted, and I 
ought to have dealt with this point when the table was published. But as the 
degree of distortion is impossible to discern (because we do not know what 
boom conditions in the Republic would do to the valuations of real estate, 
nor how much persons whose estates were subject to the tax might have been 
unaffected by the boom because involved in losses due to the English taking 
up Dutch ships trading for the French) it seemed best to give the values as 
shewn in the Inventories. I agree with Mr Wilson that we should make 1759— 
63 our first objective when the time comes for an all-out attack on the 
material at the Bank Record Office. 

How otherwise do fluctuations in market values affect the findings about 
trends in English investment of the Dutch as shewn in the Tables? (1) As 
the price of the stocks was low in 1779-80, my general conclusion (that in 
1779-80 the English investments of the Dutch were at their highest) is 
firmly underlined. If (as I see from my notes was the case) some holdings of 
Consols, Reduced Threes and Bank Stock were valued at 62, 60 and 107 
respectively, obviously the total sum is much less than if they had been valued 
at 84, 84 and 151, as in the previous period, and the percentage should there- 
fore be even higher than that given in the Table. (2) Ten years earlier, above 
all early in 1769, the price of the stocks was high, especially of East India 
Company’s stock. Now, if all the inventories had been drawn up early in 
1769, and if they had all included very large holdings in East India Company’s 
stock (or in Bank, which was also high), the total figure given for English 
investment at that period would have been hopelessly distorted in relation 
to the later and to the earlier periods. As it happens, most of the investments 
in this group are in Consols, Reduced Threes, Four per cent of 1760-62, and 
South Sea Annuities, in which the fluctuations were of nothing like the order 
that Mr Wilson suggests. (Incidentally, of the only two very large holdings in 
Bank Stock, though one was calculated at 166, at the death of the holder of 
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the other, the quotation was only 135). In East India Company’s Stock, 
there was, untypically, only one very small holding, which was valued not 
at the maximum (which according to Professor Van Dillen’s figures from the 
Amsterdamsche Courant, went in Amsterdam well above the 276 given by 
Sinclair for February 1769) but at 210. (3) In the last two-year periods, 
1789-90 and 1799-1800, it is true that the Collateral Succession Inventory 
analysis shews figures that are too low, because by that time the Dutch were 
tending, as we cannot help knowing if we look at the transfer books in the 
Bank Record Office, to invest, when they invested at all, in stocks that providea 
high yield, and of which the market value is therefore low. But I think we are 
all agreed that by 1789 the Dutch are disinvesting from the English funds. 
However, as Bank Stock is still well wp in 1789-90 again it seems to me that 
what the tables reveal when the market price is taken into account underlines 
my point here, that there is a flight from Bank Stock. If the smaller number 
(and face value) of English stocks, shewn by the different Inventories existing 
for the years 1789-90, had been held principally in Bank Stock, the total 
figure would obviously have been higher. 

I am wondering about Mr Wilson’s putative Dutch investor, who buys 
£1000 worth of each of the ‘five principal government stocks’ in January 
1734, with a market value of ‘about £5,360’. I take it that these stocks are 
Bank, East India, South Sea, South Sea Annuities and three per cents, the 
quotations for which, as given by Sinclair, add up to 536. The capital of these 
five stocks in 1734 amounted to over three-quarters of the total debt, East 
India, Bank and South Sea accounting for around £18m. By January 1769, 
when Mr Wilson’s Dutch investor is called to his last account, he has made a 
very large capital gain. For in January of that year, according to Sinclair, 
East India Stock stands at 275, Bank at 162, South Sea stock at 103, three 
per cent Consols at 88 (and Old and New South Sea Annuities at 88). Mr 
Wilson calculates his investor’s holding at ‘approximately £7,300’. I cannot 
make this come right unless Mr Wilson’s investor has at some point sold out 
his South Sea Annuities and reinvested in “Bank four per cent’, which Sinclair 
quotes at 102. Here I would like to point out that the greater part of this gain 
comes from the artificially high price of the East India Stock. I feel that the 
pendulum of financial opinion did not often swing in so wide an arc as Mr 
Wilson suggests.! It is also difficult to believe that by 1769 the five stocks 
in which Mr Wilson’s investor was interested can be described as ‘the 
principal government stocks’; the total debt is of the order of £127 million, 
but the capital of Bank, East India and South Sea Stock is still under £20m. 

People who have not seen the ledgers at the Bank of England Record Office 
will have to take on trust the fact, not assumption, that the Dutch investor is 
passive. Recently I have been searching, with little success, for the ‘shrewd’ 
Dutch operator who, according to Sir Anthony Chamier, invested considerably 
in English stocks during the Seven Years’ War, and would ‘probably’ withdraw 
large sums at the rise to be expected when the peace was about to be signed. 
Chamier, like other experienced Huguenot investors, did this sort of thing 
himself. But the great majority of the Dutch as of all investors at this time seem 
to have bought when they had money to invest, and sold when they wanted 
money to spend, without much attention te market conditions. The Dutch in 


1 Also if one disregards East India Company’s Stock (capital £3,200,000, a mere fraction 
by 1769 of the total debt) I should have thought that roughly speaking the stocks did move in 
the eighteenth century on parallel lines; and that it is possible to speak of ‘the Stocks’ being 
‘low’ or ‘high’. Much of Mortimer’s argument seems to me to be based on this assumption. 
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fact seem to follow instead the investment preferences of their own families. 
Nor do I find as yet much evidence that specifically Dutch holdings were 
‘thrown upon the market’ to add to the financial crisis of the late summer of 
mA5.2 

Mr Wilson takes great account of Thomas Mortimer’s description of what 
went on in Change Alley, and Mynheer Vanderdoubleface et alii are certainly 
highly entertaining. Although Mortimer’s description of how the private 
individual could buy or sell his holding in Consols tallies with the arrangement 
of the transfer books for this time,? I cannot help thinking that Mortimer is 
not a very safe guide where investment is concerned. In the first place, not 
only had he ‘lost a genteel fortune’ in the Alley, having started operations only 
four years before his book first came out, so that when he was writing he was 
still smarting from the effects of unlucky speculation. He also had an almost 
obsessional hatred of the Dutch, whose God he declared to be self-interest and 
whose summum bonum to consist in having plenty of gold, tobacco and cheese.? 
About transfers he writes as if the bulk took place between dealers on clients’ 
behalf. But the analysis I did of transfer transactions between January and 
March of 1755 4 shewed that more than three-quarters of those in East India 
Annuities and South Sea three per cents, and over half of those in Bank Stock, 
took place directly between buyer and seller, the vast majority of stock holders 
living in and around London. Also Mortimer makes a great deal of the in- 
ability of the woman stock holder to manage her own investment business.> 
Neither transfer nor dividend books shew that women were in any more need 
of assistance in conducting their affairs, than was any other class of stockholder. 
Mortimer refers to the sale or purchase speculatively of very large blocks of 
stock, (e.g. of a £70,000 holding in three per cents). These sums are fan- 
tastically in excess of what was usual as an investment. There are a very few 
large holdings, such as the South Sea Company’s £200,000 of the three per 
cent Annuities of 1751. But at least until the 1780’s a holding of even £10,000 
was a rarity.® Also, had Mortimer known very much about the investment 
side of Change Alley’s business, he would have realized that no dealer could 
fail also to be a holder in the stock in which he was interested and that therefore 
the law against this practice was unenforceable. Caneo, who figured in 25 per 
cent of all Bank Stock transfers, at least between January and March 1755, 
carried a balance of this stock that never went much above or below £2000. 
But his monthly sales and purchases over the ten-year period January 1755 to 
December 1764 sometimes went over £180,000. These particulars are taken 
from the ledger accounts, where the dealer appears as a man who buys what 
he needs to satisfy his customers’ requirements, like any other tradesman. 

Mr Wilson very rightly points out that the Collateral Succession Inventories 
can tell us nothing of the institutional investors who, he says, formed ‘an im- 
portant section of the Dutch investing public’, and ‘favoured the English 
funds’. Professor van Houtte, reviewing C. W. van Hoorst van Beest’s “De 
Katholieke Armenzorg to Rotterdam in de 17de en 18de Eeuw’,? points out 


1 T.S. Ashton, Economic Fluctuations, 1700-1800, p. 126. 

2 Cf. my article in Bulletin of Institute of Historical Research (1955), p- 206. 

8 Every Man his Own Broker, 1761 ed. pp. vi, 39. Cf. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (Everyman 
ed.), I, 429. Holland is described as ‘that sober and religious country’, where ‘oaths are not 
yet disregarded’. 

4 Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. (1955). 

5 Loc. cit. p. xi. 

§ Cf. my article in Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. (1951). 

7 Econ. Hist. Rev. and. Ser. IX, i (August 1956), p. 171. 
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that it is surprising to find no English shares among the organization’s in- 
vestments, ‘after Mrs Carter’s articles’. I should at the time have written to 
Professor van Houtte to say that from the English side, I had found only 
small signs of the Dutch institutional investor. Some half dozen Orphan 
trusts had holdings in Bank Stock, as had the Parnassims of the Jewish Por- 
tuguese Nation in Amsterdam. These last, and the authorities of the Walloon 
Orphan House in Amsterdam (who had a very large holding of Bank Stock, 
around £40,000) did shew some ‘liveliness’. Otherwise I have so far observed 
little activity. 

Mr Wilson and I approach Dutch investment in England from different 
standpoints. From contemporary literature, the correspondence of individual 
investors, and the archives of Dutch notaries who specialized in this business, 
Mr Wilson has an impression of very great activity. My main source, which is 
not the Collateral Succession Inventories but the ledgers and transfer books 
at the Bank of England Record Office, has revealed the great mass of the 
inactive English rentiers who live in and around London, transfer their own 
stock and draw their own dividends without the help of the people against 
whom Mortimer inveighs. From these passive, English, London-domiciled 
rentiers there emerge first the dealers with English names, then those whose 
names are Huguenot, Dutch or Jewish. There is an active English, an active 
Dutch and an active Huguenot and Jewish element in fund-holding, and 
there are trusts and corporate investors, of whom the larger number are 
English. The active element is, however, very small; and the active Dutchman 
does not emerge from the ledgers as more numerous, or more active, than his 
English, Huguenot or Jewish counterpart. 
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bankers, or by the governments of the day, to deny the rights of the 

Scottish banks to pursue particular lines of action. Previous accounts 
of these events have usually treated them purely as incidents in Scottish 
banking history. In this re-examination an attempt is made to relate them 
more closely to the wider trends of opinion on banking policy, and to the 
stresses within the English banking world of the seventies. The incidents in 
question are well enough known but the details will be sufficiently unfamiliar 
to the general reader to justify a brief account of them. The first was in 1875 
in the shape of a bill, introduced by Goschen (then a member of the Liberal 
opposition), to exclude the Scottish banks from having offices in England. 
At that time three Scottish banks had offices in London, the earliest dating 
from 1864 and the most recent from 1874, while one bank, the Clydesdale, 
had three offices in Cumberland, opened in 1874. There had been some 
resentment among London bankers, but before 1874 they had done nothing 
about it, and it was the Clydesdale’s move into Cumberland which touched 
off the agitation that led to Goschen’s bill. The bill was withdrawn on the 
Government’s proposing to enquire into the whole question of private note- 
issue, and this led to the Select Committee on Banks of Issue in 1875. This 
Committee produced no report, and merely published its minutes of evidence.? 
The Government refused to take any action at that time. 

The second attempt at interference with the Scottish banks was in 1879. 
In the first version of the Government’s bill to give limited liability to existing 
unlimited banks there was a clause—number 8—which excluded from the 
scope of the bill any bank of issue having offices in a part of the United King- 
dom other than that in which its head office was situated. This measure was 
clearly aimed at the Scottish and Irish banks and was promptly opposed by 
the Scottish and Irish members. The Government tried to manoeuvre, pro- 
posing to restrict the whole measure to England with a promise of a further 
Act for Scotland and Ireland. This move also failed, and the Companies 
Act of 1879, when it passed, applied to the whole country. 

After this the presence of the Scottish banks in England was never again 
seriously questioned, but there was a third encounter between the Government 
on the one hand and three of the Scottish banks on the other. In 1881 the 
three senior Scottish banks being unwilling, and probably unable, to register 
under the 1879 Act—they already possessed limited liability by charter or 
Act of Parliament—but wishing to adopt the principle of ‘reserve liability’ 


Beste: 1874 and 1881 there were three separate attempts by English 


1 T am indebted to various Scottish banks for help in preparing this paper: to the Royal Bank 
of Scotland for access to their Minute books and correspondence, to the Clydesdale & North of 
Scotland Bank Ltd. and to Mr M. M. Ramsay, a former officer of this bank, for access to 
extracts of the Bank’s Minutes; and to the Bank of Scotland and the British Linen Bank for 
information and searching of records. I have been helped by a discussion with Dr J. J. Tumelty 
on some of the political issues of these years, and by the comments of Professor S. G. Checkland 
on an earlier draft. For the final result I am solely responsible. 

2 Select Committee on Banks of Issue, Parl. Papers 1875, IX. 
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permitted under the Act,! promoted private bills to get the necessary powers. 
The Government (now under Gladstone) blocked the bills on a number of 
grounds, and tried, in effect, to bargain with the banks for a revision of their 
note-issuing right. After negotiations and an exchange of notes the three 
banks eventually dropped their bills, and they never obtained the desired 
powers. 

There is an important common thread running through these incidents 
and the controversies they aroused—the question of note-issue. In spite of 
the diversity of protagonists involved and the motives under which they 
acted, it was the note-issuing character of the Scottish banks that exposed 
them to attack or obstruction (this was obviously so in 1879 and 1881, but it 
was equally true in 1875, as will appear later). The position of the Scottish 
banks as note-issuing banks could not be raised without involving the wider 
questions of note-issue and banking reform, and indeed for some of the pro- 
tagonists these were the more important objectives. The result is that these 
incidents cannot be detached from the whole context of contemporary opinions 
on money and banking, and the interests and pressures associated with them. 
The first task here is to look at the parties to the controversies beginning with 
the bankers themselves and, after that, the more important sections of non- 
banking opinion. Then, having done this, we shall put forward a re-inter- 
pretation of the incidents, and a re-appraisal of their consequences. 


The Bankers’ Part in the Conflicts. 


The Scottish bankers had some clear, practical grounds for opening offices 
in London. By the mid-sixties the commercial and financial predominance of 
London was established. All payments, other than for purely local trade, 
were centred there,? and this showed itself for the Scottish banks in a growing 
volume of bills to be negotiated in London. Also, while London had long 
been the place where they kept their ultimate reserves, the growth of banking 
resources in the third quarter of the century was greatly increasing the volume 
of funds needing to be placed there.’ Failing direct representation, all this 
business had to be done by telegram or through correspondents. But, strong 
as were these operational reasons for having London offices, one should not 


1 Clause 5 of the Act (42 and 43 Vict. c. 76) allowed banks registering under it to create a 
reserve liability callable only in the event of liquidation. They could do this either by increasing 
the nominal value of their shares or by setting aside part of any uncalled liability. The principle 
of unlimited liability in regard to their note-issues, on the part of banks of issue, was retained in 
the Act. 

2 By the mid-seventies the bills of the big Scottish mercantile houses — e.g. of Glasgow and 
Dundee — were made payable in London: S. C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, Q. 28. See also 
W. F. Crick and J. E. Wadsworth, A Hundred Years of Joint-Stock Banking (1936), pp. 394-5- 

3 A note in a volume entitled Memorials etc. in the Royal Bank of Scotland, records that the 
London-Scotland transactions of the Bank in 1871 amounted to £22m. ‘on either side of the 
account’, while in 1866 the figure had been £18m. These two figures presumably refer to 
payments transactions only, A later note states that the magnitude of the London ‘operations’ 
of the Bank, in 1872, was not less than £60m.; while a Minute of September 1875, records a 
total of £78m. of transactions at the London branch over the previous year. The Minutes for 
October 1874, contain an interesting memorandum on the advantages of a London office. One 
of these was that it allowed the Bank to spread its short money among a wider range of outlets. 
The first record of money left with bill houses is in 1872, when four firms appear to have been 
used; by 1875, one year after the opening of the London office, the number had risen to sixteen. 
Other advantages of a London office were that it allowed the placing of money found to be 
free towards the end of the day, and that it gave direct supervision over the securities deposited 
against short loans. 

4 Cf. S. C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QQ. 1691-3. In the sixties there was a plan for 
four of the Scottish banks to join in acquiring a London bank: Crick & Wadsworth, of. cit. p. 395. 
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underrate the incentives of a more expansionist kind: London was an attractive 
field for profitable banking, especially in deposit banking of which the Scots 
had a long experience, and acceptance business in which they had a rapidly 
growing interest. 

The Clydesdale’s venture into Cumberland was probably the result of a 
similar blend of ‘logical’ and expansionist reasons. The admitted ground for 
it was the desire to facilitate the strong commercial connexions, especially 
in the iron-trade, between Cumberland and the West of Scotland,! but-one 
may presume that the attractiveness of the North of England as a field for 
banking expansion was not far from the minds of the bank’s manager and 
directors.2 

The Scottish bankers were few in number, and though by no means free 
from dissensions, compared with their opponents they were much more 
uniform in character and interests. By contrast, the English bankers were a 
diverse lot. To begin with, there was the distinction between London and 
country bankers. In 1874-5 it was the country bankers who initiated the anti- 
Scottish agitation ;? these bankers had their own organization, the Association 
of English Country Bankers, which had already had a successful trial of 
strength with one of the Scottish banks.* It is understandable that the country 
bankers were more alarmed than the London bankers at the prospect of 
Scottish competition: they were much smaller than the Scottish institutions 
and for the most part they operated within narrow, local markets. The London 
bankers had fewer grounds for individual alarm, and they only joined the 
agitation in 1874 when it was clear that the country bankers were determined 
to act. (Possibly they were influenced by the more difficult business conditions 
which had begun in the previous year.) 

But the country bankers were by no means a united body. They were divided 
into issuing and non-issuing banks. To the non-issuing banker some of the 
arguments raised against the Scots—those involving differential privileges— 
applied equally to the English banks of issue. As the statement of one group 
of them put it,5 “The English issuing bankers live in very comfortable glass 


1 §.C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875,1X, Q.. 3625; also Crick and Wadsworth, of. cit. pp. 133, 396. 

2 This had been remarked on by the manager of the Clydesdale: J. M. Reid, The History 
of the Clydesdale Bank (Glasgow, 1938), p. 163. It had also been noticed by the Union Bank: 
R. S. Rait, The History of the Union Bank of Scotland (Glasgow, 1930), p. 304. Scotland and the 
North of England were complementary regions from a banking point of view, in that the one 
was a capital-exporting, and the other a capital-importing region. 

3 See Parliamentary Debates, 3rd ser. CCX XII, 2008 (a statement by Lubbock, the London 
banker). 

4 In 1873 they opposed the original draft of the private bill promoted by the Royal Bank of 
Scotland (with Goschen’s assistance) to amend its own charter so as to permit it to open a 
London office. In this draft the bank was to be given power to open offices anywhere in England. 
In a letter to the Treasurer of the Bank of Scotland, and now contained in the files of the Royal 
Bank, the Chairman of the Association (Wade, of the National Provincial) objected to this 
and hinted at action by the country bankers, whereupon the Royal Bank hastily amended its 
bill, so as to restrict itself to a London office only, and submitted the altered clause to the As- 
sociation for its approval. This incident might well be considered as another example — and 
the earliest in this decade — of English interference with Scottish banking action. I have omitted 
it from the main category of these events because of its more restricted scope. 

5 The Bankers’ Magazine (1875), p. 215. There is an interesting account of the divergent 
interests in English country banking by C. W. Croft in the same journal, July 1876. 

There was one notable non-issuing bank in the forefront of the anti-Scottish agitation — the 
National Provincial. Having had to relinquish its own note-issue — a large one — in 1865, in 
order to gain a London office, it naturally took the view that to allow the Scottish banks to 
come to London without a similar penalty was a great inequity to itself: see S.C. on Banks of 
Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QQ. 1991, 2157- 
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houses and they had better not throw stones’; and it warned that if the oppo- 
sition to the Scots was pressed the non-issuing bankers would consider them- 
selves free to re-open the whole question of note-issue and the differential 
privileges it involved. This was an extreme view—the majority of non-issuing 
bankers probably subscribed to the anti-Scottish measures—but it was not a 
threat to be lightly dismissed since it was in harmony with the purposes of 
important bodies of opinion outside the banking world. Even the ranks of 
the issuing bankers were not entirely solid. There were reports of dissensions 
among them in 1874, in the planning of the campaign that led to Goschen’s 
bill. The fact was that not all the country bankers felt themselves threatened 
by the Scottish incursion,? while some were undoubtedly nervous of the 
danger of provoking a general measure aimed at all private note-issues.? 
What kind of a case did the English bankers advance against the Scots 
being allowed to operate in England? They based it mainly on grounds of 
law and equity. Their legal arguments were presented to the Select Committee 
of 1875 by the eminent jurist, James Fitzjames Stephen; his case, resting partly 
on an interpretation of the whole current of English banking legislation, 
partly on specific interpretations of the Acts of 1826 and 1833,4 was that 
banks of issue domiciled outside England were excluded from operating 
anywhere within it.® A less extreme interpretation, offered at the Government’s 
request by an independent lawyer, was that the Scottish banks could operate 
in the English provinces (beyond the 65 mile circle) but not in London. 
On grounds of equity it was argued by the English bankers that competition 
from Scottish banks in England was unfair, in the first place because it was 
‘subsidised’ by the note-issuing right of the Scottish banks,’ and in the second 
place because, due to the same right, reciprocal competition in Scotland was 


1 The Bankers’ Magazine (1875), p. 210. 

2 In 1879 a Cumberland M.P. complained that the representatives of the Midland bankers 
were indifferent to the question of excluding the Scottish banks: Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. 
CCXLYV, 1011. See also §.C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, 1X, Q. 4621. 

3 This fear was given as one reason for the failure of Gladstone’s Bank Notes Issue Bill of 
1865: ibid. QQ. 2210-15. This bill was prompted by the plight of the National Provincial in 
having to surrender its issue for the sake of a London office: it proposed to allow English joint- 
stock banks of issue to open London offices on certain terms. 

4 The Act of 1826 (7 Geo. 4, c. 46) permitted the establishment of joint-stock banks of issue 
in England outside a 65-mile radius from London. The Act of 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 98) allowed 
joint-stock banks in London provided they were banks of deposit only. 

5 The questions at issue in this controversy were: Did the 1826 Act allow Scottish banks to 
operate in the English provinces provided that, after 1828 (g Geo. 4, c. 65) they issued no notes 
under £5, or provided that if they came after 1844 they issued no notes at all? Or, did the 1833 
Act allow them to open London offices provided that they left their note-issues behind them and 
came to England purely as deposit banks? The English bankers held that the 1833 Act conferred 
nothing that was not given by the 1826 Act (since the clause embodying its main provisions — 
see Section 3 of the Act — was declaratory and interpretative) and that the wording of the 1826 
Act (Section 1) as well as the construction of all former Acts, restricted it to banks that were 
wholly English: S. C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QQ. 203-395. 

8 Ibid. QQ. 398-483. On this view, as well as on the interpretation of the English bankers, the 
many foreign and colonial banks of issue which had opened offices in London had no legal 
right to be there. 

7 There was an interesting divergence of view between the Scottish and English bankers on 
the significance of the ‘excess’ issues — i.e. the issues in excess of the fiduciary amount. The 
Scots denied that this portion of their issues brought,any profit since it involved their holding 
an equal amount of gold (ibid. QQ. 41-7, 1056-63). The English maintained that they would be 
holding the gold anyway as ordinary cash reserves (ibid. QQ. 1824, 4044-7, 4142-5). Another 
argument of the English bankers was that the note-issues, by providing ‘cheap’ till-money, 
lowered the cost of branch operation, and so reduced the cost of obtaining resources for the 
Scottish banks (ibid. QQ..3957-61, 4400-9). 
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not possible. It was argued that because of the importance of the note-issue 
—especially the issue of small notes—in Scotland, the existing banks had a 
‘monopoly’ of banking in that country and that this, besides protecting them, 
also gave them advantages—usually unspecified—in their English operations.1 
Some, like Bagehot and Dun,? argued more broadly that the different laws of 
Scotland—company laws as well as currency—had fostered large institutions 
against which it was inequitable for the small English country banks to have 
to compete. The London bankers, for their part, made much of the increasing 
engagement of the Scottish banks in acceptances, which they considered 
inappropriate for domestic banks. 

The fact that the English bankers never tested their interpretation of the 
legal position in the courts is presumptive evidence of a lack of faith in it. 
But the position was undoubtedly very obscure, and looking at it from this 
distance it is not easy to see why they were so reluctant to test it.4 Funda- 
mentally, it was a policy decision rather than an interpretation of law that was 
needed, since the laws had all been drafted at times when the possibility of 
Scottish banking competition in England was quite remote. However, the 
presumed legal position in favour of the Scots was important in that, as we 
shall argue later, any action directed to altering the existing position was 
extremely difficult owing to the even balance of political forces. The strongest 
argument that the English bankers wielded was the ‘monopoly’ one: it was 
easily comprehensible; it had strong political leverage in being against the 
accepted canons of commercial policy; and, in this particular application, it 
was a complaint that had long been voiced, not least in Scotland itself. But 
it must be emphasized that the note-issuing character of the Scottish banks, 
in all its aspects, exposed them to political attack. 


Non-Banking Opinion in the Controversies. 


The problems raised by the Scottish banks’ movement into England appeared 
to many as one more example—though a particularly acute one—of the 
unsatisfactory state of the banking system. It was a view widely held in the 
seventies that the banking system was shot through with anomalies. There 
was the diversity of legal constitutions of banks and, after the 1879 Act and 
the vogue for reserve liability, a considerable variety in capital structures.5 
But the worst features were connected with note-issue: the unequal distribution 
of the right of issue; the different laws governing the currencies of England, 
Scotland and Ireland; the monopoly conferred on the Scottish banks; the 
failure to provide adequate security for note-holders. 


1 An allegation that had more substance than some that were made was that the Scottish 
bankers obtained the collection of cheques payable in England without charge, through the 
country clearing, but imposed a charge on Scottish cheques passed to them for collection by 
English banks: ibid. QQ. 2249-56, 4050-53. There does appear to have been an anomalous 
position here, but a difference of practice was also involved: in English banking the charge for 
negotiating a cheque has always fallen on the drawer; in Scottish banking, from 1836 until 1952, 
this charge came to rest on the payee. 

2 Ibid. QQ. 6177, 8159, 8164. There is a brief summary of Bagehot’s evidence to the Com- 
mittee in T. E. Gregory’s The Westminster Bank through a Century (1936), II, 254-7, and a se- 
lection of the evidence itself is given in his British Banking Statutes and Reports (1929), I1, 266-88. 

3 Ibid. QQ... 6205-11, 6936-59, 7024-53, 7315-27. 

4 Apart from the actual wording of the Acts, there were considerations that might have 
weighed against them. The fact that no objections had been raised to the presence of Scottish 
and Irish banks in England before 1874 was one (the National Bank had had English branches 
since 1854). Another was the fact that as recently as 1873 Parliament had given the Royal Bank 
of Scotland powers to come to London: see above, p. 447, note 4. 

5 See The Bankers’ Magazine (1880), p. 293 and (1882), p. 296. 
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The fracas between the English and Scottish bankers was placed by outside 
opinion in the setting of this general problem of non-uniformity of the system. 
The possible solutions seemed clear enough: as organs like The Times and The 
Economist saw it,1 one could reform the whole system, so as to make it com- 
pletely uniform and a fair field for unfettered competition; or one could try 
to minimize the inequities of the existing system by a measure like Goschen’s 
bill, designed to keep the English and Scottish systems separate. The latter 
was generally regarded as an imperfect solution—even as positively bad since 
it ‘tended to’ restriction rather than freedom—and the preference was for 
total reform. 

A general reform of the system could take one of two possible courses with 
regard to note issue: either it could ‘level up’ the privilege of issue, extending 
an equal right to all banks, or it could ‘level down’, withdrawing the right of 
issue from all commercial banks and substituting a single issue, possibly a 
state issue. There was no lack of advocates for levelling-up—not all of whom 
were adherents of the Banking Principle.? But it was a levelling-down measure 
that was the effective political possibility. Such a measure was the avowed aim 
of the post-1844 Currency School, and as all the leading political figures of 
the time subscribed to it this trend of opinion was an extremely important 
factor in all the controversies in which the Scottish banks were involved in the 
seventies and early eighties. 

Peel himself had regarded a uniform system of currency issue as the abstract 
ideal, but as a practical politician he was conscious of the difficulties—and 
even dangers—of establishing it. In the hands of his followers in the sixties 
and seventies, the centralization of the note-issue was elevated to a dogma, 
indeed it came to be regarded as of the essence of the Currency Principle 
itself. In 1865, Gladstone propounded the four ‘basic principles’ of the 1844 
Act as follows:4 that paper money should proceed from a single source; that 
the issue of money was the prerogative of the crown, and the profit thereof a 
legitimate source of revenue; that the state had a duty to ensure the security 
of the note-holders; and finally that an absolute limit should be placed on the 
issue of paper ‘except in so far as it is adequately secured by being represented 
by a corresponding amount of bullion’. Only the fourth of these came anywhere 
near what Peel would have regarded as the vital principle of his Act, and 
even here Gladstone’s gloss imports the idea of individual security into the 
paper-bullion connexion, rather than the security of the system as a whole; ® 
in the debate in which these principles were enunciated nobody questioned 
this interpretation. 


1 See The Times leaders, 17 and 18 March 1875; in the former of these Goschen’s bill was 
castigated as ‘prompted by a spirit of Trades Unionism...’. The Economist (1875), p. 270, 
expressing Bagehot’s views, supported Goschen’s measure, but thought that ‘such a system (i.e. 
a divided one) is most imperfect, and if Parliament chose to revise it, and was so guided as to 
be able to do so, it would have before it an unexampled field’. 

2 A moderate scheme allowing all joint-stock banks of a certain size to issue notes up to a 
fixed proportion of their capital was proposed by Dun: see The Bankers’ Magazine (1874), 
p. 734. Others, including Palgrave, favoured a general freedom to issue against gold: see S.C. 
on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QQ. 5992-5. 

3 C. 8S. Parker, Sir Robert Peel from His Private Papers (1899), III, 134-9. 

4 Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. CLXXVII, 1247. ; 

5 It could be said that the ensuring of the security of the noteholder had always been an 
issue in the banking debate; but up to 1844 it was merely an aspect of convertibility, regarded 
as something pertaining to the system as a whole. In the decades following the Act, ‘security’ 
was thought of more in terms of the individual bank and its customers, or those who held its 
notes. 
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The question of the safe functioning of the system as a whole was not 
ignored in the public discussion of the currency question. There were those 
who regarded the concentration of note-issue on a single authority as desirable 
because it would facilitate an intelligible mechanism for expanding the 
currency in crises; } while, on the opposite side, Palgrave mustered his formi- 
dable statistics of note circulation and Bank Rate changes to show that the 
concentration of the provincial issues on the Bank of England would increase 
the strains upon it.? But in the currency discussions of the seventies arguments 
of this kind were exceptional. The prime article of faith of the upholders of 
the Peel system was that Peel’s purposes had been incompletely realized, 
and that at the first favourable opportunity there should be a purging from the 
system of those elements that, in Gladstone’s words, were ‘partial, temporary 
and provincial’ 3—that is, the issue of notes by anyone other than a single 
agent of the state. This attitude to questions of currency and banking reform 
was common to all the leading political figures of the sixties and seventies: 
for example, in the debate on Goschen’s bill it was common ground between 
the Conservative Chancellor, Northcote, and his second, Cave, on the one 
side, and Gladstone and Lowe on the other. The clearest instance of the view 
in action was the move against the three senior Scottish banks in 1881,4 and 
it is worth looking in more detail at this particular encounter.® 

The Government having blocked the bills by which these banks sought to 
be allowed to assume reserve liability, flourished the principle which it claimed 
to have been established,® that any grant of fresh privileges to banks of issue 
was to be accompanied by a review of those already possessed. The privilege 
which it wished to review was the note-issuing right itself. The Government 
fastened on to this through the question of security: they conceded—a point 
once disputed—that the limitation of the liability of these three banks extended 
to note-issue; they recognized the difficulties preventing the banks adopting 
unlimited liability for notes; they invited proposals from the banks to overcome 
this, stating that ‘a further advance’ would be made ‘if the banks were inclined 
to make any proposal based upon the principle of replacing the private 
issues ... by a public issue framed to meet the special requirements of Scotland 
and conducted through the agency of the Banks in Scotland’.? The banks 
responded with a proposal to secure their issues with specially earmarked gold 
and securities, but this was rejected as introducing a novel principle into 
private banking legislation, and as involving a new privilege that would 
hinder the gradual absorption of the private issues. Instead the proposal was 
made 8 that the banks should either lease their right of issue for a term of 
years, or, along with the other Scottish banks, consider the terms on which a 
state issue might be substituted for the existing issue. 

Politically, this exchange between the Treasury and the three banks, in 


1 For example, ‘A Plan for a government currency’ in The Economist (1875), pp. 242-5. (The 
expansion of the currency in emergency was the aim of Lowe’s unsuccessful Bank of England 
Notes Bill, in 1873.) 

2 See a series of articles on ‘The Effect of Superseding the English Country Note Issues with 
the Notes of the Bank of England’, The Bankers’ Magazine (1874), pp. 877-87, 945-52, and 
(1875), pp. 277-82, 357-63, 453-9. The same argument, supported by more and later statistical 
evidence appears in his pamphlet, Bank Acts and the Bank Rate, 1845-91 (1892). 

8 Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. CLXXIV, 1742. 

4 Cf. C. A. Conant, A History of Modern Banks of Issue (New York, 1896), p. 153. 

5 The Treasury Minutes, with the Bank’s replies, are in P.P. 1881, LVII. 

6 The principle had not in fact been exemplified in any successful measure since 1844. 

7 First Treasury Minute, P.P. 1881, LVII, 149. 

8 Second Treasury Minute, ibid. 153. 
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1881, was not important. There was not the least hope that the other Scottish 
banks would agree to give up their note-issues so that the three senior banks 
might be granted a privilege to which they (the other banks) were in any case 
opposed; 1 and the hope of inducing the three banks to take action on their 
own along any of the suggested lines could hardly have been seriously enter- 
tained. But the incident is interesting as giving a clear picture of the dominant 
opinion, in political circles, on the currency question.? 


* * 
* 


In the debate on Goschen’s bill Gladstone was voicing a widely held view when 
he asked whether ‘it is or is not desirable ... that we should at length endeavour 
to deal with the whole question of issue’.2 But, as The Economist observed, 
“The moment we leave abstract argument and come to concrete facts the task 
is heavy’. The task was indeed heavy for, as the same journal also saw,® “The 
classes interested are interested very deeply and have great power of making 
their opinion felt’. 

In fact the political forces involved in the Anglo-Scottish banking conflicts 
were of such strength and direction as to make any change in the status quo 
practically impossible. As we have seen, the English bankers mustered quite 
powerful arguments of differential privilege and monopoly in support of 
their position. They also had a substantial body of Parliamentary allies.® 
On the other side the Scottish and Irish banks undoubtedly benefited by 
the legal position, obscure though it was; but their real strength lay in the 
cohorts of the Scottish and Irish Members of Parliament (164 out of a House of 
655), who would have voted solidly against any partial legislation aimed at 
their native banks. Their power in combination was demonstrated by their 
defeat of the original clause 8 of the 1879 bill; it was implicitly recognized by 


1 The remaining seven, unlimited banks, were opposed to the three banks being granted the 
power they sought unless they submitted to the conditions imposed by the 1879 Act. The 
principal matter at issue was the adoption of the word ‘Limited’ in the banks’ titles: this the 
three senior banks refused. The unlimited banks did not petition against the three banks’ bills, 
but they did lay a statement of their view before the government. It was this dispute that 
delayed the registration of the seven banks under the 1879 Act until 1882. 

2 If the tactics of the 1881 move were ill-considered, the strategic aim was clear. This could 
not be said of the attempt of the previous Government, in 1879, to exclude the Scottish and 
Trish banks of issue from the scope of the Companies Act, so long as they maintained any offices 
outside their own countries, Possibly Northcote was trying to apply the solution of separation: 
if so, this marks a change from his position in 1875-6 when he was against partial changes in the 
banking laws, though subscribing to the need for a comprehensive measure ‘to give proper 
effect to the principles of Sir Robert Peel’s measure’ (see his reply to a deputation of English 
bankers and M.P.s: The Bankers’ Magazine (1876), p.511 et. seg.) He may have had the broader 
measure in view; he may have hoped that the Scottish banks, caught between pressure to bring 
themselves under the Act—following the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, the immediate 
cause of the bill—and the desire to retain their London offices, would relinquish their issues. 
But perhaps the most likely possibility is that he was simply doing a deal with the English 
bankers—making this anti-Scottish move in return for their support for the main proposals of 
the bill. In any case it was an ill-considered tactic since the three senior Scottish banks already 
had limited liability and had no need to bring themselves under the Act. 

3 Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. CCXXII, 1988. 

4 The Economist (1875), p..334. The writer continued, ‘And the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who stands nearest to fact, seemed to feel this’. 

5 Ibid. p. 306. 

® A deputation which tried to press Northcote to action in 1876 contained, besides bankers, 
forty-eight Members of Parliament. These were almost exactly divided between Conservatives 
and Liberals, and twelve of them were themselves bankers: see The Bankers’ Magazine (1876), 
Pp. 511. 
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Goschen in 1875, when he made a rather patent attempt to divide them by 
restricting his bill to the Scottish banks. 

The support of the Scottish Members for their banks was remarkably solid 
considering that at least some (probably a majority) subscribed to the very 
vocal Scottish criticism of the banking ‘monopoly’.! But this points to a 
complication in the situation. Had the Government decided to press ahead 
with the long-awaited general measure of reform there would have been a 
regrouping of forces. The strong anti-monopoly element among the Scottish 
banks’ supporters would have been detached to the Government’s measure; 
and probably some of the English bankers’ support would also have defected 
to this cause. 

But too many factors were unpropitious for a general measure. The oppo- 
sition to it would have been formidable. The English country bankers, as 
well as the Scottish and Irish bankers, would have opposed any attack on their 
note-issuing right. The non-issuing bankers would have supported it; but 
outside banking circles there would have been a good deal of opposition from 
those who, like Bagehot, feared the possibilities for abuse in a completely 
centralized note-issue.? Also, the small-note issues of Scotland and Ireland 
remained, as ever, a potential difficulty for any comprehensive measure of 
currency reform, although in 1881 the Government made a show of being 
ready to grasp this particular nettle. 

But perhaps the most important factor of all lay in the ministries of the 
time themselves—in their inhibitions and limited energies. It was said at the 
time that the Disraeli ministry of 1874, following the great reforming ministry 
of Gladstone, was elected to do nothing: “The country’, said The Economist,® 
‘just now wishes a passive and non-innovating government’, and though 
Gladstone, in 1875, assured the Government that a general measure of reform 
commanded such uniform support as to remove it from the ‘dangerous cate- 
gories of legislation’ that they were pledged to avoid, the Chancellor himself 
thought that the time was not yet ripe.4 When the time for action had pre- 
sumably returned there was always the competition of other events and 
other measures—above all, of Ireland—to absorb the energies of ministers 
and deflect attention from a question which for the politician was ‘an outlying 
matter’.5 There may even have been a lack of confidence on the part of the 
various cabinets about their ability to enter the formidable field of money.§ 

Thus, as far as official action was concerned the situation was one of stale- 


1 At least two of the Scottish members of the 1875 Committee were anti-monopolists: George 
Anderson (an anti-bullionist) and J. Campbell-Bannerman. In Scotland itself there was wide 
support for the banks: even the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, a perennial hammer of the 
banking ‘monopoly’, memorialized against Goschen’s bill and the offending clause of the 1879 
bill. 

2 S. C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QO. 8185, 8203. 

3 The Economist (1874), p. 190. 

4 Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. CCXXII, 1990, 2021. 

5 The Economist (loc. cit.) used this phrase in reference to Peel’s Bank Act. In 1881 the Treasury 
end of the negotiations with the three senior Scottish banks was left entirely to Lord Frederick 
Cavendish; according to Loch, the banks’ Parliamentary agent, Gladstone was interested, but 
his whole attention and energies were absorbed in the Irish question: letter in Memorials etc. 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland. 

6 A letter in Memorials etc. of the Royal Bank, dated October 1872, and probably written by 
William Graham, M.P. asserted that the Government ‘would no doubt dread’ opening the 
general question of currency as none of the cabinet was ‘sufficiently a Financier’ to enable him 
to grasp and deal with it. This seems an odd statement about a Gladstone ministry, but there 
may have been something in it: Peel and his legislation were—as has been said—great exceptions 
in English monetary history. 
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mate. Whatever it was that the governments lacked—power, energy, con- 
fidence—they were unable to move in the direction in which, without ex- 
ception, they wished to move. At the same time they had sufficient will and 
power to block measures of which they disapproved; and, at anyrate up to 
1879, they disapproved of partial measures. Until that year they were against 
sectional measures affecting the currency settlement, measures for instance 
directed solely to Scotland or Ireland; they wanted to keep a clear field for 
the long-awaited general measure, and also they tended to think—perhaps 
on Peel’s example—that England would have to be dealt with first.t (In 
any case, as the affairs of 1879 and 1881 showed, partial measures immedi- 
ately ran into difficulties born of the very anomalies of the system.) In this 
state of political equipoise the Scottish banks, helped by the assumed consent 
of the law, were able to maintain their positions in England. But it is clear 
that they were only able to do this on the condition that they remained within 
their original limits. The English banks were resigned to the fact that if some 
Scottish banks were allowed to come to London, then all would have to 
come,? and by 1883 practically all of them had come. But had they shown any 
disposition to expand outside their original bridgeheads in London or in 
Cumberland, there would undoubtedly have been renewed opposition. In 
these circumstances the clamour might have compelled the Government to 
pass a discriminating measure; alternatively, the English note-issuing bankers 
might have been prepared to drop their opposition to a general measure of 
currency reform. 


Conclusion 


What conclusion does this anatomy of the Anglo-Scottish banking quarrels 
lead to? On the side of general issues it suggests that the lack of action in regard 
to the money and banking system in the seventies (and the decades before and 
after) was not the product of indifference, as Clapham has suggested,* since 
there was no lack of the will to reform, or of policies; rather was it due to 
a balance of political forces pushing in different directions. But it does confirm 
the view that the issues of banking policy which preoccupied most opinion, 
including what was politically the most influential opinion, were not those 
which we, today, would consider—or indeed which Bagehot, looking at it at the 
time, in Lombard Street, considered—to be the crucial ones. On the narrower 
issue of the Scottish banks operating in England, one is led to a different view 
of the outcome of these events from that usually held. It is usual in accounts 
of the conflicts of these years to represent the outcome as a ‘victory’ for the 
Scottish banks. But was it? The banks certainly kept what they had won, 


1 In the sixties Gladstone had been opposed to any action on Scotland before dealing with 
England: see Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. CLX XIV, 1742, also Morley’s Life of Gladstone(1903), II, 651. 

2 An important point here, though the English bankers did not mention it, was the fact that 
a London office was automatically outside the scope of the Scottish banks’ agreement on rates 
and charges. No bank could afford to ignore the possibilities that this offered for doing business 
at lower rates, as was admitted by the Manager of the Royal Bank to the 1875 Committee: 
S.C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QQ. 1702-3. 

3 There is one case which apparently contradicts this. In 1878 the British Linen Bank opened 
a branch at Wooler in Northumberland, without exciting any hostile reaction. But in this case 
the opening of the branch was merely an extension of facilities that the bank had been previously 
providing to the town: for many years the town, which is close to the Scottish border, had been 
regularly visited by the agents of the bank’s branch at Coldstream, on the Scottish side of the 
border. The lack of English interest in this particular case does not therefore affect the argument 
presented here. 

4 The Bank of England (Cambridge, 1944), II, 290. 
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but one may ask whether they were not baulked in something bigger. This is, 
of course, a might-have-been, but it is interesting nonetheless since it reflects 
on the development of the British banking structure. 

At the opening of the final quarter of the nineteenth century English banking 
was still largely in its original, atomized state; the amalgamation race of the 
last two decades had not yet begun. The Scottish banks were favourably 
placed to enter this: they were already big banks, with strong individual 
capital positions and based in a capital-exporting region; and they had had 
a long experience of branch banking. They may have been deterred by 
reasons other than the fear of political reprisals. Caution, lack of energy, 
are sufficient to explain why some of the Scottish banks of the time would 
have taken no initiative of this kind; but there were also those—the Clydesdale 
is an example—which would have done so, and which would therefore have 
set a pace.! J. M. Reid, who also contemplates the possibility of a Scottish 
extension into English banking at this time, thinks that the failure of the City 
of Glasgow Bank in 1878 put an effective stop to it by the calls it made on the 
energies of the remaining banks, and by its damaging effect on the reputation 
of Scottish banks.? This catastrophe may have had some effect but I think 
that it was temporary, and that the more important and more durable de- 
terrent was the fear of provoking political action by the English bankers.3 
It is clear that had the Scottish banks had no very strong attachment to their 
note-issues they would have had nothing to fear from any measure that their 
entry into England might have provoked. In the final analysis they were not 
prepared to take any action that would have jeopardized their note-issues. 
Hence, one is led to the conclusion that the note-issues have indeed been 
responsible for preserving the institutional separation of Scottish banking, 
but not, as many in the past would have argued, by keeping other banks 
out of Scotland so much as by keeping the Scottish banks wzthin it. 


University of Glasgow 


1 The Minutes of the Clydesdale reveal that after the initial openings in Cumberland, 
besides offers of amalgamation, there were ‘overtures’ to the bank to open branches in English 
towns. The view of Readman, the General Manager, was that, as they had ‘raised a hornet’s 
nest’ in Cumberland, they must pause before going further. 

2 Op. cit. p. 173. 

8 The Minutes of the Clydesdale show that Readman, the General Manager, was worried 
by English opposition. (See note I above). Also, we know that in 1884 and again in 1886, 
the Bank of Scotland was deterred from opening a second London branch by the fear of re- 
awakening English opposition: C.A. Malcolm, The Bank of Scotland, 1695-1945 (Edinburgh, 1948), 
p- 138. None of the banks opened further offices in London until the inter-war years. 
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dramatic as both to seize the imagination of men at the time and hold 

the attention of historians ever after. The celebrated newsletter of 
Columbus, the Libretto of Peter Martyr recounting the Explorer’s first three 
voyages, and the Mundus Novus, based on a letter of Vespucci to Lorenzo de 
Medici, were all resounding successes for their publishers, and started a swelling 
stream of geographical and historical studies of the New World. Contemporary 
historians like Francesco Guicciardini were not slow to appreciate the im- 
portance of the new trade routes to the Far East, though their prophecies of 
the imminent collapse of the Mediterranean spice trade proved to be unduly 
pessimistic. Modern writers inevitably and rightly developed the theme of the 
geographical expansion of trade and added that of the American silver imports 
to Spain and their drastic effects upon the European economy. Nearly all were 
guilty of some exaggeration and of undue concentration upon the more 
obviously striking events. 

It is clearly true that a major shift in the balance of world trade took place, 
and that nations strategically placed on the new trade routes profited at the 
expense of those less happily situated. But neither the Baltic nor the Mediter- 
ranean was reduced in a moment to an economic backwater; the prosperity 
of individual Hanse towns continued long after the League had ceased to be a 
political force, while the 1560’s and 1570’s saw a remarkable if short-lived 
resurgence of the traditional spice trade in the Mediterranean. Certainly by 
the end of the century the Dutch had assumed a preponderant share in the 
Baltic trade, and their grain-carrying vessels had effectively penetrated the 
Mediterranean also. They, far more than the nations responsible for the 
Discoveries, were the long-term beneficiaries of them. But their conquests were 
slow and at first unspectacular, and their old-established rivals fought a longer 
and more successful rear-guard action than was realized until recent years. 
Only in the 1590’s was Dutch supremacy apparent. 

Oceanic trade was in any case not of so great economic importance, quanti- 
tatively speaking, as the space devoted to it often suggests. Individual fortunes 
might indeed be made in the spice trade, and profits were sometimes spec- 
tacularly high. But the risks were proportionately high, and it was on the 
spice-trade that privateers as well as merchants made their largest regular 
profits. A steady and unspectacular trade in grain, salt and fish, together with 
woollen cloth, was the real source of mercantile wealth in the sixteenth century, 
and Dutch prosperity in both the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
based on trade in Baltic grain and the wealth of the North Sea fisheries far 
more than on the much-advertised Far Eastern trade. 

A new emphasis on the continuity and bulk of the old-established trades 
is one feature of the sections devoted to economic history in these volumes of 


Se= economic events of the early sixteenth century were so obviously 


* The New Cambridge Modern History: Vol. 1, The Renaissance, 1493-1520, ED. G. R. POTTER 
(1957); Vol. II, The Reformation, 1520-1559, ED. G. R. E:Tron (1958). 
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the New Cambridge Modern History. (They devote some ten per cent of their 
space to economic history as compared with a mere three per cent in the old 
series). Professor Darby supplies a broad survey of European geography and 
some brief observations on economic trends at the close of the Middle Ages. 
This is excellently done, though inevitably there is little space to treat the 
economy of any one country or any particular economic activity. Occasionally, 
too, the author seems to abide by rather out-dated explanations; modern 
Belgian historians no longer explain the decline of Bruges and the rise of 
Antwerp in terms of political strife and the silting up of the Zwin (as Professor 
Bindoff makes clear in Vol. II), while German specialists tend to suggest that 
the superiority of Dutch methods of curing herring rather than an alleged 
migration of the fish lay behind the decline of the Scanian fisheries. But these 
are minor points, and given the wide scope of the chapter it is difficult to see 
how the author could have achieved more. Admirably clear and balanced 
chapters by Professor J. H. Parry, Dr Livermore and Mr MacGregor on the 
Spanish and Portuguese overseas possessions make it only too apparent why 
those two powers failed to reap the economic benefits of their early initiative. 

On the other hand Professor Rich’s chapter in Vol. I on ‘Expansion as a 
concern of all Europe’ might be held to promise rather more than it achieves. 
It is in the main confined to an account of the development of Spanish and 
Portuguese trade in the New World and Far East and of its impact on western 
Europe throughout the sixteenth century. In this the marked price-rise in this 
period inevitably features large, and the author’s treatment of it is a little 
over-simplified. Certainly there is a striking correlation between the figures 
for imports of bullion to Spain and prices in Andalusia during the sixteenth 
century, but factors other than bullion imports need to be more fully discussed 
for an adequate explanation of the great inflation. For one thing, imports 
of American silver became really massive only in the second half of the century, 
when the discovery of great deposits at Potosi and Guanajuato made 
impact. Only in small part, therefore, can they be used to explain appreciable 
price-rises that took place in western Europe during the period covered by 
these volumes. Moreover, even in the second half of the century the relation 
between bullion imports and prices is often far from clear-cut. It has been 
pointed out that in Italy prices appear to have risen most rapidly in the years 
1552-60, when imports were relatively insignificant, and actually tended to 
drop slightly in the period 1573-90, just as imports rose appreciably. The 
explanation of this paradox may be that in the rigid market conditions of 
1552-60 a small additional supply of specie had a disproportionate effect on 
the economy, while in 1573-90 the greatly increased supply did not fully keep 
pace with expanding demand and supply; at all events the quantity theory, as 
applied to late sixteenth-century Italy, needs careful analysis and qualification. 

There was probably an appreciable increase in the population of western 
Europe during the sixteenth century, at least in the towns. In the absence of 
precise statistics it is difficult to be sure of this, and figures derived from 
taxation returns may reflect increased government efficiency rather than real 
growth. But for Italy and Castile, at least, there is fairly clear evidence of a 
substantial rise in town populations, more than enough to make good the 
losses caused by periodic outbreaks of plague and, in the case of Castile, 
emigration to the New World. Hence the growing food shortage in the Mediter- 
ranean world in the later sixteenth century, which made possible its penetration 
by Dutch and English grain-carrying vessels. The evidence for France and 
England is much less satisfactory, but the growth of London was certainly 
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marked, while in both countries a serious fall in the real wages of urban 
labourers may well reflect in part a shift of population from the countryside 
to the towns. Such pressures, incapable of exact measurement though they be, 
would account in part for the rise in prices that occurred. 

Heavy government expenditure on war, especially by the French and 
Spanish monarchies, also played its part, the more so as it was often accompa- 
nied by heavy government borrowing on bonds and annuities, and in some 
cases by debasement of the coinage. An increasing use of merchant bills of 
exchange added to the number of credit instruments available, and it is likely, 
if not precisely demonstrable, that the velocity of circulation increased in the 
commercially more advanced countries of Europe. In some areas, notably in 
the Netherlands, speculation in scarce commodities also played a significant 
réle in enhancing prices, which fluctuated wildly in crisis years such as 1586-7. 
All these factors, though they do not lend themselves to exact statistical 
measurement, need to be considered along with the more familiar figures for 
imports of American silver. 

The impact of the price-rise on society varied widely from country to country, 
from class to class, and even from individual to individual. Landowners who 
through custom or contract were unwilling or unable to raise rents, or who 
failed to exploit their estates efficiently, inevitably lost heavily in an age of 
inflation, a process accelerated in France by the progressive fragmentation of 
noble estates. Growing extravagance in dress and the increasing expense of 
attendance at court made matters worse. In some countries the labourer, 
especially the urban labourer, saw a drastic decline in his standard of living. 
Figures for England, France and Alsace suggest that some may have suffered 
a fall in real wages of as much as 60 per cent in the course of the sixteenth 
century. Even in Spain and the Netherlands, where wages seem to have kept 
much more nearly in step with food prices over the century as a whole, there 
might be a considerable time-lag in the short run—in the Netherlands there 
was little adjustment of wages from 1561 to 1574—and bad harvests could be 
catastrophic. Even in the most favoured areas wages were not over-generous, 
and the shorter working-hours of winter meant real hardship. Sometimes 
there seems to be a clear coincidence of economic distress with political and 
religious unrest; the iconoclastic outbreaks in the Netherlands in 1566 came at 
a time of bad harvests and interruptions to the grain traffic through the Danish 
Sound. 

But the more enterprising landowner could profit from rising grain prices, 
and Braudel suggests there may have been something of a réaction seigneuriale 
in Mediterranean countries during the later decades of the century. Naturally 
the gains were most spectacular on the greatest estates, but all down the scale 
the efficient farmer could profit from favourable market conditions. New trade 
routes meant new commercial opportunities also, though it must be remembered 
that the spice trade in particular was a speculative affair and offered the 
chance of heavy loss as well as great gain. Some staple trades, such as the 
English cloth trade, gave relatively safe profits to a substantial number of 
merchants, but even their comfortable progression to affluence was rudely 
shaken by the commercial crisis of 1550-51. More dramatic still was the rise, 
but also sometimes the fall, of the great merchant-bankers of southern Germany 
—the Fugger, Welser, Hochstetter and Paumgartner and their heavily over- 
capitalized firms. Individual fortunes varied so widely that it is clearly danger- 
ous to talk generally of the ‘rise of the middle classes’, and it is good to see that 
time-worn phrase disappearing from use. While the price-rise and other 
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economic changes undoubtedly accelerated social mobility, it would be hard 
to find any social class that universally and consistently improved its position. 
Much hard case-work, such as that recently performed by Dr Finch for five 
Northamptonshire families, remains to be done before we can venture even 
tentative generalizations. 

Agricultural history is studied in the second of these volumes by Professor 
Liitge, who presents a very general survey of trends in the later Middle Ages 
and early modern period. The main emphasis is on increasing production for 
the market and on changes in tenurial relationships, technical changes being 
few. Western Europe receives considerably more attention than the eastern 
countries. It seems now to be generally accepted that in England, France and 
wescern Germany, at least, the peasantry usually improved their economic and 
juridical position, though local variations were considerable. ‘It is well known 
that the various German peasants’ risings down to the great Peasants’ War of 
1524-5 were not caused by an increase in their burdens’. (Here Professor 
Liitge appears to contradict the views of Mr Laffan in the first volume, on this 
point). Even the defeat of the revolts did not enable the victorious landlords 
to reimpose economic burdens, though it is possible that state taxation in- 
creased. But east of the Elbe the story was very different. Here both the 
economic and social status of the peasant declined on the great demesne farms 
of east Germany, Poland and Bohemia, and the decline was juridically fixed 
about 1500. (It was in 1497 that the Bohemian Diet declared the peasants 
adscripti glebae). ‘This change is noted by the author, though perhaps not very 
fully explained. Some curtailing of the broad chronological sweep (which in 
the case of Spain takes us back as far as 415 A.D.) might have left more space 
for the development of this theme and of the author’s rather startling figures 
for the decline of the German population in the Thirty Years’ War (amounting, 
he suggests, to 50 per cent over all and 70 per cent in some areas). 

A number of cities enjoyed remarkable if temporary prosperity in the 
sixteenth century. Pre-eminent among them was Antwerp, the subject of an 
excellent chapter by Professor Bindoff which is much the most successful of the 
specifically economic contributions to either volume. The voluminous literature 
on the subject is admirably summarized, both the rise and decline of the city 
being convincingly explained, while the novelty of its position and some of 
its institutions is stressed without forgetting the survival of many traditional 
elements. The trade figures quoted on p. 58 should perhaps be used with 
caution, as they relate to periods of war, and the period November 1551— 
January 1552 is too brief and exceptional to supply a safe statistical basis. It 
might also be suggested that discounts of 30 per cent (p. 63) were surely very 
unusual if interest rates were normally about 12 per cent. But these are small 
points, and the chapter is compulsory reading for anyone interested in sixteenth- 
century economic history. 

The history of Antwerp raises some questions about the réle of cities in an 
acute form. The prosperity of a number of Atlantic ports and south German 
cities was great and unprecedented, but their growth was not accompanied 
by any comparable growth in their political influence and importance. On the 
contrary, they were increasingly powerless in face of the nation states. Genoa 
lost its independence, the Flemish cities were in the long run unable to resist 
the authority of Maximilian, the south German cities could not stand out 
against the Interim of Charles V. Neither Seville nor Antwerp very seriously 
influenced politics, though both obtained valuable monopolies, and the latter 
was granted some relaxation of the religious edicts of 1550 in favour of its 
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foreign merchant colonies. Moreover, when cities did choose to resist the national 
monarchies the nature of their opposition was no longer what it had been 
in the past. It did not in the sixteenth century consist primarily in local par- 
ticularism and the jealous defence of civic privileges, though this element 
admittedly remained persistent and strong, and it did not derive its main 
strength from such feeling. Cities that played an important political réle did 
so in association with movements of much more than merely local significance. 
The resistance of Antwerp to Philip II or Paris to Henry IV was wider in 
scope than that of Ghent to Charles the Bold. The political decline of cities 
does not seem explicable by reference to the military strength (especially siege 
trains) of the monarchies alone. It may have come about at least as much 
from the breakdown of social solidarity in the cities themselves. Whilst in 
earlier times these had to some extent felt themselves to be independent citizen 
republics united against the outside world, by the sixteenth century they had 
come to be agglomerations of classes, whose members felt more in common 
with their counterparts in other towns than with their fellow-citizens of 
different social standing. Wide rifts were now apparent, and the triumph of 
Calvinism in the towns of the Northern Provinces and of the Catholic League 
in Paris was accompanied by at least temporary social revolution. This sug- 
gested explanation may not stand up to a full comparative analysis of cities in 
the sixteenth century, but such an analysis would undoubtedly make an 
important addition to our knowledge of the period. It is a pity that it is not 
even touched upon in these volumes. 

Altogether the weakest part of the two books is the failure of so many con- 
tributors to relate, or to try to relate, economic and social analysis to political 
narrative. In 1960 one no longer needs to be a thorough-going Marxist to 
recognize the relevance, if only as limiting factors, of economic events for 
political actions. At the least such factors as size of population and the scale 
of industrial production establish a framework of necessity within which 
rulers have a greater or lesser freedom. This scarcely seems to be recognized 
at all in some chapters here. Those specifically devoted to economic history are 
good—and in one case outstanding—as far as they go, but it might be argued 
that they go either too far or not far enough. The four of them together do not 
add up to a comprehensive general survey of economic developments in the 
period 1493-1559, and a number of topics—such as industrial history, business 
organization and technique, and the great international banking houses—are 
not adequately covered. It may be answered, of course, that this series was never 
intended to cover in detail specialized aspects of economic history, and that 
these volumes should be read in conjunction with the Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe. But in that case Professor Bindoff’s distinguished contri- 
bution is out of place here, and certainly it has little perceptible relation with 
any other chapter in the same volume. It is difficult to avoid a suspicion that 
economic history has been ‘got out of the way’ by relegating it to four chapters 
of uncertain aim and scope, thus leaving other contributors to get on with 
‘real’ history. Certainly a number seem to have felt themselves free to ignore 
economic and social factors altogether, with more or less fortunate results 
according to their particular fields of study. 

A few have succeeded in the admittedly difficult task of blending economic 
and social analysis with political narrative. Outstanding in this respect is Dr 
Koenigsberger’s chapter on “The Empire of Charles V in Europe’, a model 
of lucid compression that could hardly be bettered. Dr Batista i Roca logically, 
as it will seem to some, begins his account of Spain under the Catholic Kings 
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with an estimate of her population and economic resources. This section is 
tantalizingly brief, but a great deal has been packed into four pages, and it 
would be ungrateful to ask for more. Similarly the late Professor Doucet 
allots considerable space to economic and social affairs, though these are 
placed at the end of his chapter on France under Charles VIII and Louis XI. 
It must be said that his reference to ‘more than half a century, during which 
domestic peace remained undisturbed after the end of the Italian wars’ is a 
little baffling, as are also his observations on the purchasing power of money 
(p. 310). But at least the late fifteenth-century Frenchman emerges as a flesh 
and blood being, who pays money for the food he eats and the wars he fights. 

This cannot be said of the inhabitants of some other European states as 
portrayed in the first volume. Those of the Holy Roman and Ottoman Empires, 
and the Burgundian Netherlands, fight their interminable wars, but have no 
defined social status or economic means. Their activities seem in consequence 
curiously arbitrary and unreal. The same tendency to isolate certain factors 
and to present them as the whole story is also unfortunately characteristic 
of the chapters dealing with the Reformation in the second volume. Few 
historians would care to deny that the Reformation was first and foremost a 
religious phenomenon, or would wish to attribute it solely or even primarily to 
social and economic causes. But at least the wide and powerful appeal of the 
Reformers’ teaching can scarcely be understood without more social analysis 
than is here attempted—with the notable exception of Professor Betts’s fine 
chapter on east central Europe. The distinguished theologians who discuss the 
Lutheran and Calvinist movements are overwhelmingly preoccupied with 
doctrinal questions. It is typical that the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany is 
treated as little more than an incident in Luther’s religious development. The 
passionate debates of the leading Reformers, even the interventions of the 
secular princes, seem arid and remote, suspended as it were in a social-economic 
vacuum without visible means of support. 

A review that concentrates upon the economic and social content of these 
volumes runs the risk of doing them a serious injustice. They include a number 
of contributions to which these criticisms are inappropriate or irrelevant. It 
would be difficult to over-praise Professor Baron’s chapter on ‘Fifteenth-century 
civilisation and the Renaissance’, and both volumes are enriched by stimu- 
lating chapters on military and naval history by Mr Hale. Both editors have 
written not only lively and instructive introductions, but also substantial 
chapters on their own especial fields, which deserve to be widely read. The 
standard of factual and typographical accuracy is high throughout, and this 
series will take its place alongside the old as a reliable work of reference. 

But a feeling of disappointment remains. In his introduction to the series 
the General Editor assures us: 


The course of events will not be described without reference to the structure 
of society. Thus the narratives of campaigns will be in close relation to the 
accounts of the art of war, and of its usages and its social and economic 
aspects. The history of diplomatic negotiations will be kept in touch with 
the social forces behind them. There will be links between the political 
narrative and the chapters on political thought: questions like nationality, 
toleration and so forth will be handled not in the abstract but so as to convey 
an idea of the changes in the actual foundations of government. 


Sir George Clark’s high hopes, like those of his predecessor, have been only 
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partially and intermittently fulfilled. The composition of the volumes, and 
some of the individual chapters, belie the expectation that the new series would 
represent a more comprehensive, integrated history than the old. Some 
weaknesses are no doubt unavoidable in a composite work of this sort. Others 
seem to derive from assumptions and preoccupations that belong to 1896 
rather than 1960. Certainly there is much to be grateful for, but the final 
impression is one of mild regret that the devoted labours of so many distinguish- 
ed scholars should be embodied in these two solid, and faintly old-fashioned, 
books. 


University of Bristol 
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AvBerT H. Imian. Economic Elements in the Pax Britannica. Studies in British 
Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth Century. (Harvard University Press. 1958. 
Pp. xiii + 224. 485. in Great Britain.) 


Professor Imlah has revised his well-known estimates of the British balance of 
payments and terms of trade in the nineteenth century and devotes three 
chapters of his book to the sources and methods used in the construction of his 
statistical series. The three remaining chapters include one which puts British 
commercial policy in its international setting and iwo in which the failure of 
the protectionist system and the success of the free trade policy are reviewed 
in turn. His book will constitute both a standard source of reference for those 
wishing to make use of his series for their own purposes and an important 
contribution to current thinking on the place of commercial policy in economic 
development. 

The value of the statistical estimates is greatly enhanced by the length of the 
period covered (1796-1913). Unfortunately many other runs of figures for the 
nineteenth century either end in the forties or start in the seventies, leaving 
the century, so to speak, without its front teeth. Unless statistically-minded 
historians come along like dentists to fill in the gap, we are in serious danger of 
forming a mistaken view of the forces at work. The fifties and sixties lie between 
two of the main turning-points; but they provide, in the strictest sense, the 
dénouement of the Victorian drama, and if we are to see the movement of 
events in perspective we ought to start from that period and look backwards 
to the forties and forward to the seventies. By selecting for special examination 
the problem of commercial policy, and so concentrating attention on the 
middle of the century, Professor Imlah has been obliged, almost as a by-product, 
to turn dentist and do some statistical drilling of the highest competence. 

But it would be too much to ask that he should, single-handed, construct all 
the series that are needed for a full view of the period. We cannot make a final 
judgement of what the free trade policy accomplished if we stop short at British 
statistics or at statistics of foreign trade alone. We must look also at the changes 
within the British economy and in the countries with which Britain traded. 
Understandably enough, Professor Imlah either leaves these changes aside or 
deals with them in broad, non-statistical terms. 

He suggests that, after the mid-forties, British exports tended to take the 
lead, with imports following, instead of, as in previous years, the other way 
round. If so, this is important. At first sight it throws doubt on the contention 
that the great spurt in trade after 1845 was connected with the opening of the 
British market and suggests that railway-building abroad and other external 
factors played a larger part. But more probably it reflects investment, partly 
financed by Britain, in countries that could profit from access to the British 
market. On this point, we are given no evidence. Professor Imlah tends to 
rest his case on aggregates rather than on the specific types of trade that 
developed and the contribution made to that development by specific tariff 
concessions. It would certainly seem worth emphasizing more strongly that 
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in the years before 1842, 56 per cent of British exports went to non-European 
markets and 37 per cent to the American continent alone. It may also be 
significant that in the decade or so after 1842 exports to European markets 
expanded less than those going outside Europe, particularly to markets in 
North America, Asia and Australia. 

It is also necessary to ask what commodities were affected. Here, two points 
do not emerge clearly enough from Professor Imlah’s analysis. The only 
finished manufactures imported prior to 1845 that yielded an appreciable 
customs revenue were silk goods; and the removal of protection did not have 
very much effect on imports of other manufactures for the obvious reason that 
the protection they enjoyed was largely unnecessary. As everybody knows, it 
was the duties on foodstuffs that mattered; but of the ten key duties on food- 
stuffs five had no conceivable protective purpose and were simply indirect 
taxes. The free trade policy, looked at narrowly, was a matter of the Corn 
Laws first and foremost. Corn was not just a symbol; it was practically the 
only important commodity likely to give rise to much larger imports if free 
entry were allowed (assuming a low price-elasticity for imports subject to 
revenue duties). The actual rise in imports must have far exceeded anything 
that could be ascribed directly to the liberalization of import duties. But we 
are given no clue to the contribution made respectively by corn, by the other 
foodstuffs on which duty was reduced, and by articles left unaffected or largely 
unaffected. We are shown that consumption (and presumably imports) of tea 
and sugar climbed rapidly after 1842; but this may have reflected higher 
purchasing power, not lower prices. 

In a sense, all this is beside the point and Professor Imlah is right to stick 
to aggregates. It was the long-term prospect of freedom of entry into an ex- 
panding market that mattered. Similarly, it was not any change in the terms 
of trade that measured the economic gain to the U.K. but the better deploy- 
ment of man-power, skill and capital in low-cost British industry instead of in 
high-cost British agriculture. If this is accepted, however, it becomes dangerous 
to take the reader so assiduously through no less than three statistical measures 
of the gain from trade, none of them relating to the shift of resources in which 
that gain lay. Equally, it is desirable to show in more precise terms how the 
shape of the world economy was moulded by the changed requirements of the 
British market. 

It is a little puzzling why, in his discussion of protection, Professor Imlah 
should make so much play with customs revenue as a measure of tariff levels. 
A large part—perhaps most—of this revenue was collected from duties on 
commodities not produced in the United Kingdom and such duties afforded 
no protection although they might limit trade. That such revenue was large 
raised a fiscal problem and made an income tax the price of free trade. But the 
size of the revenue was in no sense a measure of the degree of protection. The 
Britain of Peel was more protectionist than the Britain of the younger Pitt not 
because of the large amount of duty collected on the tea and sugar that were 
imported, but because of the much larger amount of duty that was not collected 
on corn that it did not pay to import while the Corn Laws remained in force. 

There is unfortunately no room here for a critique of the more statistical 
parts of Professor Imlah’s book. No one is likely to improve on his estimates 
except on minor points, or to have anything but admiration for the punc- 
tiliousness with which he gives his statistical recipes and the care with which 
he prepares them. The more carping may, however, lament that the word 
‘price’ is made to do service throughout for both ‘market price’ and ‘unit 
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value’; and that, like so many other scholars, Professor Imlah should treat 
income from foreign investment as if it never quite became detached from the 
parent stock but was dedicated to foreign service unless brought home by some 
spendthrift investor. 


University of Glasgow A. K. Carrnoross 


E. A. BEentans, Sir JAMEs BUTLER and C. E. Carrincton (Eds.). The Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. Vol. III. The Empire-Commonwealth 1870-1919. 
(Cambridge: at the University Press. 1959. Pp. xxi + 948. £5.) 


No consideration of the qualities of a book of this size, weight and cost can 
avoid discussing its purpose: and, as with all Cambridge reticulated histories, 
it is difficult to say just what this purpose is. It is certainly not a continuous 
history, nor a comprehensive reference work for the Empire. It is not even a 
collection of essays on important but not necessarily comprehensive subjects, 
by experts in these fields—although Chapters XVIII and XIX, on ‘Inter- 
national Law and Colonial Questions’ and ‘The Colonial Office, 1801-19257 
are of this kind. Some chapters, while clearly written by experts, are not 
specialist essays, but part of some wider narrative theme (such as foreign 
policy); and others, whose scope is specialist, were apparently not written by 
experts in that particular field. Of this second category it may simply be said 
too many chapters seem to have been ‘got up’ on the earnest request of the 
editors. Was this really unavoidable? And are there really as few men who can 
write imperial history from their own researchvas is suggested by the preponder- 
ance of secondary works in the foot-note references? 

But it seems clear that the editors did not intend this volume to consist of 
short monographs, for there are several sets of chapters which cover certain 
themes chronologically. It is clear, for example, that chapters II, V, and X 
were intended to be the backbone of the whole volume, and to give a con- 
tinuous account of the attitudes of British statesmen and the political public 
towards imperial problems. Architecturally, these were to form the skeleton 
on which the specialist chapters would be hung, and which would relieve them 
from the obligation to link up with wider developments. Thus the volume 
would have some organic unity of theme. Unfortunately these ‘linking’ chapters 
are themselves not entirely satisfactory. First, because they were written by 
three men—to whom words like ‘imperialist’ and ‘little Englander’ meant 
different things—they do not form a continuous argument. Second, because 
each of them has clearly been required to ‘fit in’ a lot of material extraneous to 
its main theme, they lack the clarity which should have been their main 
quality. 

Similarly with the chapters on Finance, Trade, and Communications, which 
divide, sensibly enough, in 1895. Again the question must be cuz bono? Should 
they be straightforward outline accounts, including as much information as 
possible for reference purposes? Or should they be personal, interpretative, 
essays? And should they be written by professional economists, economic 
historians, or political historians? If the first, the approach might have been 
refreshing, but possibly too specialized for many readers. Probably the second 
would have been best: in fact the third were chosen, though Professor Graham 
has always dealt felicitously with things and figures as well as with people. The 
result is in each case, a balanced survey of the problem as a whole, with little 
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emphasis on the conceptions which a professional economist would have 
brought, and little to offer in the way of new interpretations. 

Mr Benian’s chapter, covering the period 1870 to 1895, can best be described 
as a good captain’s innings. To catalogue its virtues first, it may be said that it 
surveys the main fields of economic relationships between Britain and her 
colonies under conditions of virtually free trade in Britain, and comes to the 
unexceptionable conclusion that, despite the absence of any concerted policy, 
a high degree of mutual advantage and inter-reliance existed. It is a useful 
chapter for recommendation to an undergraduate doing an outline study of 
the period, but there is little evidence of a personal contribution or new inter- 
pretation. Nor does the writer seem to have studied the pattern of inter- 
national trade in this period which alone made sense of the loose intra-imperial 
trade. For example, though he admits (on page 213) that India did in fact 
pay her ‘indebtedness to Britain partly through other countries...’, the 
significance of this for the general balance of Britain’s world trade escaped him. 

Another general comment must be that this chapter, like so many others in 
the volume, looks out from British eyes at a peripheral empire. This can cause 
serious distortion. It is always ‘trade with India’, never ‘the trade of India’: 
and the chapter ends with the comment that ‘All the great figures in our 
public life still defended’ free trade. Yet the movement away from free trade 
was colonial in origin, and this chapter should surely have traced in ovtline 
the development of their protectionist devices, and their consequent campaign 
in 1887 and 1894 for some form of Imperial preference. It must, in fact, be 
said that this chapter does not offer much to the reader which could not be 
gathered elsewhere. 

The same danger—of preoccupation with the British end—existed for 
Professor Graham in dealing with the years 1895 to 1914. To a large extent 
he may be said to have avoided it; and only 24 of his 51 pages are on the 
obvious theme of the struggle between protection and free trade in England. 
This enables him to give reasonable space to the economic development of 
some at least of the dependent territories for their intrinsic interest, without 
restricting himself to the extent of their usefulness to Britain. On these, and 
the less spectacular developments such as shipping, communications, and 
emigration, he writes usefully, and with evident familiarity with at least the 
printed primary sources. Yet, it is inevitable that a chapter on this period 
should be judged primarily by what it says about the great Imperial Preference 
question: and on this issue Professor Graham is disappointingly subdued. 
Indeed, he is so deferentially fair to both sides that it is sometimes difficult to 
know what he really thinks. A lot is taken for granted. What, for example, 
were the proportions of economic self-interest and ‘patriotism’ in their approach? 
Surely, also, there was a vast difference between Chamberlain’s reluctant 
acceptance of the need to compromise his free trade instincts by playing with a 
Xollverein idea in 1897 (which would not necessarily have involved Britain in a 
preference system), and his positive readiness in 1902-3 to back a series of 
unilateral preferences with the colonies and to stake his political career on 
them. Had the South African War played no part in his changed attitude? 
Again, one may think that the ‘merciless indictment’ of the Board of Trade’s 
figures (showing the limited advantages of the Canadian preferences) made 
by the Canadians in 1902, was not, as Professor Graham implies, justified; but 
rather that it rightly convinced some British observers that the Canadians 
protested too much. 

It is in fact a pity that Professor Graham did not feel able to revise previous 
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interpretations of these and other controversial aspects of the Imperial Prefer- 
ence movement; more especially as, in his last three pages, his comments on 
the motives behind the preferences given by the colonies are realistic and 
salutary. From them he might have drawn the conclusion, which is as true in 
1960 as it was in 1902, that Chamberlain was unwise to mix patriotism and 
economics: that, if you want to be protectionist to help your own economy, 
tariffs should be imposed and justified with this one end in view; that, if you 
want to buy the political and military co-operation of quasi-independent 
dominions, the transaction should be calculated in these, not in economic 
terms; but that, to mix the two, will merely confuse both issues and benefit 
neither cause. 

It is difficult, therefore, to be enthusiastic about this volume. Though it will 
be of use to imperial historians, it conveys no total impact, no collective 
impression. 


Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford D. K. Fre_pHousE 


Lucy Brown. The Board of Trade and the Free-Trade Movement 1830-42. (Oxford: 
at The Clarendon Press. 1958. Pp. 24.5. 30s.) 


In the second half of the nineteenth century ‘the doctrine of free trade’, in 
Dicey’s words, ‘held the field as an unassailable dogma of economic policy’. 
Faith, on the whole, followed facts: its ascendancy owed much to Peel’s budgets 
of 1842 and 1846 and their aftermath of prosperity. For a minority, however, 
free trade was ‘an unassailable dogma’ before 1842. 

Miss Brown shows conclusively that between 1830 and 1842 its most fervent 
upholders were senior officials at the Board of Trade: James Deacon Hume, 
William Jacob and John Bowring, who were at the Board of Trade before 1830; 
Le Marchant and G. R. Porter, appointed by Poulett Thomson, and John 
McGregor, appointed in 1840. These men were single-minded: the parlia- 
mentary Radicals, though sympathetic, seldom put free trade at the top of 
their programmes. The group publicized their opinions, derived from Ricardo, 
McCulloch, and Parnell, in books, pamphlets and the press. Miss Brown 
suggests reasons why they found propaganda not incompatible with their 
official status: the advisory character of the Board of Trade, still a committee 
of the Privy Council, and the acquiescence of Whig ministers. Their great 
opportunity came in May 1840, when, after Villiers had failed to secure a 
Select Committee to inquire into the corn laws, Joseph Hume obtained one to 
inquire into import duties. The idea of the committee was perhaps Deacon 
Hume’s; the committee was packed, and took its most important evidence 
from the Board of Trade, especially from Deacon Hume and McGregor. Not 
surprisingly, it exceeded its terms of reference and attacked rather than 
investigated the tariff. 

Miss Brown carefully examines the evidence submitted by Board of Trade 
witnesses. Disliking all import duties, though tolerating those imposed for 
revenue purposes, they were convinced (rightly in some cases, as Miss Brown 
shows) that the revenue would gain from lower duties, and they came near to 
the fallacy that the lowest duties yield the greatest revenue. They made no 
real attempt to discover the level of duties that would produce the maximum 
revenue, nor did they consider the merits of direct taxation. Moreover, they 
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lent their authority to the glib notion that the duty on an imported commodity 
represents an equivalent tax paid by the consumer to the home producer: this 
of course recalls the League’s ‘bread tax’ propaganda. Their fundamental and 
reiterated argument that the British tariff was harming British trade was not, 
and perhaps could not be, satisfactorily proved. And, especially in their 
assertions that certain industries neither needed nor desired protection, they 
greatly exaggerated the support for their views in the country. Here, as Miss 
Brown says, they were not expressing but trying to lead public opinion. 

It is easier to establish the Board of Trade’s partisanship than to assess its 
influence in shaping policy. Miss Brown is surely right in concluding, on the 
evidence, that its direct influence was negligible. For ten years after 1831 the 
Whig government did nothing to further free trade, though a period of budget 
surpluses, to 1837, offered a suitable background for experiment. Their 1841 
budget was a political move, designed to revive a dying administration and 
recover Radical support. It could be said to reflect the Import Duties Report, 
but hardly suggested a firm belief in free trade, since in 1840 the Whigs had 
raised customs duties for the same purpose—to meet the deficit—as they now 
lowered them. Peel, in drawing up his 1842 budget, deliberately acted inde- 
pendently of the Board of Trade; he and his ministers disapproved of their 
partisanship and, it seems, were not alone in regarding the 1840 Report and 
evidence as a piece of propaganda. Miss Brown suggests, nevertheless, that 
Peel’s decision to reduce tariffs shows the indirect influence of the Board of 
Trade’s ideas, for, she argues, the introduction of the income tax obviated the 
need to use the tariff as a way of meeting the deficit. But the income tax was 
to be a temporary expedient, not a permanent source of revenue. This meant 
that some experiment with the tariff was almost inevitable, and an experiment 
with lower duties on certain commodities was, in the circumstances, the only 
possible one. 

It is equally difficult to judge how far the dissemination of free trade ideas in 
these years (which owed so much to the Board of Trade) contributed to the 
welcome accorded to Peel’s budget. Something, no doubt; but the circum- 
stances of 1842—Whig deficits, the inconsistency of their budget remedies of 
1840 and 1841, widespread belief in Peel’s competence—will, by themselves, 
go far towards explaining the general acceptance of what was, after all, not a 
doctrinaire free trade budget. The doctrine of free trade did not yet ‘hold the 
field’. 


St. Hugh’s College, Oxford B. Kemp 


A. T. Gaypon. The Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. Vol. 
XXXIX. The Taxation of 1297. (Published by the Society at Streatley. 1958. 
Pp. xxxvi + 126.) 


This is a translation of the assessment roll of about a third of Bedfordshire for 
the Ninth of 1297. The detailed statement of each person’s taxed property, 
nearly all livestock and grain, distinguishes this rather rare type of roll from 
the more common subsidy roll and has suggested to the editor its use as a 
source of economic history. The introduction attempts to draw deductions 
from this evidence which has been regarded as essentially unpromising ever 
since historians got to grips with the realities of medieval administration. Much 
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background research has obviously been done, though it is a pity that the editor 
in his search for parallel contemporary information on holdings of stock and 
grain missed the account of Sundon in the Earldom of Cornwall Accounts 
(Camden Series) of exactly the same date as the roll, and the conclusions are 
clearly and concisely stated. It is perhaps unwise to look for any logical basis 
in taxation figures of this nature, the result of a complex interaction of the 
individual’s reluctance to pay, his neighbours’ dislike of seeing anyone too 
obviously paying less than his equals, and pressure from an administration 
ineffective by modern standards. If details of stock seem closer to reality than 
those of grain it may be merely because the latter is more easily concealed. 
The editor’s cautious treatment shows how well he is aware of the dangers of 
his material. His two main conclusions however seem not unreasonable. The 
distribution of different types of grain can be related to varying soils, and, which 
is perhaps of greater interest, the stock mentioned provide a rough guide to 
that held by the peasantry. The dominance of the horse rather than the ox in 
peasant plough-teams, the ubiquity of the cow as an indispensable adjunct of 
family diet, the optional nature of a holding of sheep clarify our picture of the 
medieval peasant and help to bring him in line with his sixteenth-century 
successor. About one set of figures provided by the roll there can however be 
no argument: they do show who paid how much tax. It is therefore interesting 
to notice the proportions assessed on manorial lands and peasantry are nearly 
the same as the ratio between demesne land and peasant tenures found by 
Kosminsky in another part of Bedfordshire (35 to 65 per cent as compared 
with 33 to 67 per cent). The tax at this date seems fairly assessed between 
governors and governed in their capacity of agricultural producer, a fact that 
should not of itself be taken for granted, though not of course touching the 
rent income of the upper class. The roll also seems to point a contrast between 
the hundred of Barford with a higher proportion of demesne and the other two 
hundreds covered where the demesne is smaller but there is a considerably 
larger number of the richer peasantry. This work may lead to renewed interest 
in a rather neglected type of source. 


University of London A. TOMKINSON 


A. Mary Kirkus (Ed.). The Records of the Commissioners of Sewers in the Ports 
of Holland 1547-1603. (Lincoln Record Society, LIV. 1959. Pp. xci + 168. 
No price stated.) 


According to the preamble to the Sewers Act of 1532 the reclaimed land of 
marsh and fen had been won by ‘politik wisedome’ in the past ‘and made 
profitable for the greate common welthe of this Realme’. There was a re- 
markable reluctance on the part of those who had inherited this social capital 
to do much about the routine works of maintenance. Not only was direct 
labour begrudged for repairs but villagers let their sheep and horses tread 
down the banks and their pigs root them down. The documents from Ex- 
chequer Gate, Lincoln, printed here derive from the commissions which since 
1427 had supplemented the processes of manorial courts when the defence 
works of the Fenland were found to be neglected. The financing of these works 
by a local rate anticipated the solution to the problem of supplying capital to 
maintain other Tudor assets: the highways when in disrepair and the labour 
force when infirm or out of work. The sharing of the burden produced the 
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useful documents wherein the villagers and their holdings were set out, acre 
by acre, and against each holding the length of dyke to be maintained or the 
sum to be levied. These ‘acre-books’ or ‘joyce-books’ show how every rood of 
dry land, even if it could not maintain a man, maintained a sea-dyke at the 
rate (Algarkirk worste dyke) of three inches of dyke to a rood of land. With more 
than 150 villagers to share responsibility, direct labour was administratively 
impossible, and the levy was the only way out: if it could be raised, and if the 
jurors could agree on how it should be spent. With crown land, chantry land 
and monastic land passing from hand to hand the very identification of 
responsibility was a complex task. 

The documentary contents of this volumevare no easier to find, being hidden 
in a foot-note to page vii, and going from items 26 to 774 before going on to 
items 1-25. The major space is taken up with jurors’ verdicts. There is a two- 
page joyce-book of Skirbeck; other joyce-books will follow in later volumes. 
The seven-page Algarkirk acre-book (pp. 71-9) gets omitted from the footnote 
summary. In addition to the archive numeration, each document is given a 
running serial number, although the Index does not use this set of numbers; 
the enumeration is odd, for the preamble and each clause of the two Acts of 
Parliament are considered as separate items, and the left- and right-hand 
halves of a membrane of the Patent Roll are also considered separate. 

This Record Society is lavish with its space: on p. 13 it allows the recital in 
full—three score and one, etc.— of all the numbers from 61 down to six, and on 
p- 20 of those from 123 to six, while pp. xlii and xliv consist of completely 
blank ruled Tables! What the editor really needed was enough space to insert 
some headings into the continuous flow of print: there is no heading, for 
example, to mark on p. 20 that the Patent Roll is finished with and the Verdicts 
of the court of Sewers beginning, nor (pp. 46-8) any sign that Verdicts have 
been set aside for a moment for a joyce-book. 

The long Introduction by the editor considers the law of sewers and the 
administration of it. The technological and economic problems are briefly 
dealt with, but there is a long Who’s Who of Commissioners which should be 
useful for petty biography. It is perhaps symptomatic that the bibliography 
has room for Blore’s Rutland but not for Dr Hallam’s monograph on this very 
area. The map is disgraceful: it even fails to show one of the villages mentioned 
on the facing page, and when a magnifying glass has been taken to it in order 
to decipher the names they can be seen to be scribbled in. 


University of Leeds M. W. BERESFORD 


R. Rogson. The Attorney in Eighteenth-Century England. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xii + 182. 255.) 


“There are no such things as attorneys now in England’ one of the characters 
in Maria Edgeworth’s novel Patronage (1814) remarks, ‘they are all turned into 
solicitors and agents, just as every shop is become a warehouse, and every service 
a situation’. “The other aristocracy’ wrote Shelley five years later ‘is one of 
attornies and excisemen and directors and government pensioners, usurers, 
stock jobbers, country bankers ... a set of pelting wretches’. Anyone who has 
had occasion to work on eighteenth-century estate or business records will 
readily recognize the great importance of attorneys. Dr Robson’s scholarly 
book is as pertinent for the social and economic as for the legal historian. 
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At the beginning of the century some of the obloquy which had earlier 
attached to the profession, as locusts and pettifoggers, still stuck. The Age of 
Walpole saw an early attempt at professional self-discipline in “The Society 
of Gentlemen Practisers’ (1739), the forerunner of the Law Society and, 
somewhat later, similar bodies sprang up in the leading provincial centres. 
Dr Robson, after discussing these developments, treats of recruitment into the 
profession (by the time-honoured and fee-carrying system of apprenticeship), 
of its rdle in local society, in marriage settlements, estate management, parlia- 
mentary elections, and provincial banking, and the slow achievement of 
professional respectability as reflected in the novel pretensions of Miss Edge- 
worth’s day. In 1820 a Taunton solicitor stipulated a fee of 600 guineas of a 
would-be apprentice, while a long-standing legal dynasty from Cumberland 
had already provided in Edward Christian the first occupant of the Downing 
chair of the laws of England at Cambridge. 

It is possible that the author by too-close reliance on the pamphlet literature 
—most of it of London origin, directed against the scabs of the profession— 
overdoes the slow climb up the road to respectability. ‘Attorney at law’ wrote 
Malachy Postlethwayt in his Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce (1751) 
is an employment worthy of a scholar and a gentleman, their time being 
wholly taken up in officiating in that learned and laudable profession: ... the 
gentlemen of this profession are very numerous and they employ a great 
number of hands, yet there is room enough still for some thorough proficients 
both in the courts and at the desk’. ‘Nothing is more advisable [to traders and 
merchants]? he concluded ‘than to make choice of an able and experienced, 
as well as an honest, attorney; ignorance in his profession proving no less 
injurious than knavery; and integrity, without suitable abilities, may be 
equally detrimental to the client’. Certainly, most north-country attorneys had 
already achieved eminent respectability. 


University of Durham Epwarp HucuHeEs 


Asa Briccs. The Age of Improvement. (London: Longmans, Green. 1959. Pp. 
xii + 547. 355-) 


This volume, the third to appear (and the eighth in chronological order) in 
Longmans’ new ten-volume history of England, deals with the period from 
1784 to 1867. This is a somewhat unusual choice of limiting dates, but one that 
has much to recommend it. The dates are probably as good a pair as one could 
choose when attempting a temporal definition of the Industrial Revolution, 
and the period has also a very evident unity in constitutional history. A general 
historian proposing to concentrate his attention on the economy and the 
constitution and on the social changes which continuously inter-acted with 
them could hardly find more suitable points at which to begin and end. 

Of course, not everyone will agree that these are the right themes on which 
to put most emphasis. There are as many ways of presenting general history 
as there are historians and none of them can please everybody; probably, 
indeed, none of them can completely satisfy anybody. The very title of the 
book under review indicates what sort of things the author regards as most 
characteristic and significant. ‘Improvement’ has just the right period flavour 
and summons up perfectly an impression of economic progress, political 
responsibility and moral uplift walking arm in arm towards a vague horizon 
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beyond which lies the millenium. The idea of improvement was one that, for 
much of the nineteenth century, occupied many thoughtful minds, which 
found the objective evidence for it in the history of their own times. But 
it was by no means the only powerful influence and achievement that they 
(and their successors) saw reflected in their history. One is bound to ask whether 
a book centred on this theme can relate to it enough of other materials and 
ideas to convey a picture of historical change that is sufficiently varied and 
comprehensive to be both realistic and explicable. 

I do not think that Professor Briggs has altogether succeeded in meeting 
these requirements. But he has written so much that is illuminating-and will 
be useful to students for many years to come that the defects of his book ought 
to be disposed of at once. ‘To let them dominate the end of a review would be 
to leave a misleading impression. To my mind the book has two pervasive 
faults: it is much too insular, and it contains far too little economic history. 
The author shows in his introduction that he is aware that he might be accused 
of insularity and offers the plea that he is deliberately pursuing a limited theme. 
But, if it is to be fully understood, that theme needs more treatment of its 
international connexions than it receives here. The place (or lack of place) 
given to economic history in these years of industrial revolution is very puzzling 
in a book which is much concerned with the social and political cleavages and 
aspirations associated with newly emerging urban and industrial communities. 
To begin with there is a fairly detailed survey of economic and social life in the 
1780’s and there is some stress on economic expansion as a factor in the struggle 
with France. But thereafter, though the author is always aware of the economic 
background of his subject, he allows it no economic foreground. Moreover, 
his scattered economic references are almost entirely confined to agriculture 
and industry. There are many pages on the free trade movement and the 
Anti-Corn Law League, but the very thorough 17-page index contains no 
heading for ‘commerce’, ‘trade’, ‘imports’, or ‘exports’. Here the fault of 
insularity is again at work. Neither the free trade movement nor the social 
effects of industrialization can be understood without some reference to 
Britain’s changing relation to the trading network of Europe and North 
America, but this is ignored. Even the railways, which might have been 
expected to receive prominence because of their grip on the public imagination 
and their effect on social habits as well as for their fundamental contribution 
to industrial and commercial efficiency, are treated perfunctorily and with some 
odd inaccuracy. Altogether, the reader would gather rather vaguely that some 
sort of industrial revolution was happening in the period covered by this book, 
but how far and how fast it went, and why, he would be at a loss to understand. 
And, consequently, he would have an imperfect comprehension of what 
‘improvement’ was about. 

These large omissions distort and mislead. But the actual content of the book 
is an excellent account of one major aspect of English history. It is in the 
mingling of political and social history so that each adds depth to the other 
that Professor Briggs’s great strength and individuality are found, and these 
qualities have never been better displayed than in this book. It is primarily 
an account of home politics, rather than a general history, but home politics 
are here illumined by a new approach. The influence of ideas originating 
with minorities, the shifts of social class, the varied political forces emanating 
from different parts of the provinces, the political réle of the unrepresented 
majority—all these are brought into focus within the familiar framework of 
events, policies and clashing personalities, and give it added meaning. It is for 
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this that The Age of Improvement will be studied and valued and used to supple- 
ment, but not replace, other standard works on nineteenth century English 
history. 


University of Bristol W. AsHwoRTH 


Norman McCorp. The Anti-Corn Law League 1838-1846. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1958. Pp. 226. 25s.) 


This is a book of political, not economic, history; it is only incidentally that 
Mr McCord is concerned with the relation of the Anti-Corn Law League to 
its contemporary social and economic background. What he does is to describe, 
very lucidly, the organization and structure of the League, its finances and 
methods; to give a clear narrative account of its development, and finally to 
make an attempt to assess its influence. 

All this is done with recent discussion about ‘pressure-groups’ in mind. This 
basic concept gives a freshness to the book’s approach to a subject about which 
a great deal is already known. But in addition Mr McCord has combined new 
information with the originality of his viewpoint. He has used the Wilson 
papers, rediscovered in 1955, and they have enabled him to show the importance 
of George Wilson, Vice-President of the League, as perhaps ‘the ablest political 
organizer of his time’. He throws more light on some of the personalities and 
activities of those who played important parts in the League. Among the most 
interesting passages in the book are those which describe the League’s exploi- 
tation of registration procedures and the creation of county voters, the Walsall 
election of 1841, and the precocious development of the use of political agents 
into a scheme which covered the whole of England and Wales. Mr McCord’s 
mention of attempts to form a Liberal ministry in November 1845 is an 
unexpected inaccuracy in this careful work. 

There can be no doubt that the League was the most advanced political 
machine British politics had known. With perhaps 800 employees and resources 
running into hundreds of thousands of pounds it was only to be surpassed at a 
later date with the rise of the party machines of which Mr McCord sees the 
League as a prototype. Nonetheless, as he shows, the immediate effect on Repeal 
seems to have been very small. There are no real grounds to suggest anything 
in the way of serious informal contact, let alone a formal alliance between 
the League and the Government in 1846. In the 1840’s, in spite of their efforts, 
the League never gained decisive political strength; ‘to some extent the 
political activities of the League can be regarded as a colossal bluff’. 

The clamour which accompanied the campaign for the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the arguments which the protagonists used in the struggle produced 
one of the most ironic situations in political history. Those who attacked the 
Corn Laws used fallacious arguments about their economic effects; those who 
defended them had even less intellectual basis for their attitude; the repealers 
forecast economic prosperity as a result of abolition of the duties on. corn 
whereas we now think that the prosperity of the three decades after repeal is 
not usefully to be related to this measure; when in 1852 even Disraeli adopted 
free trade he did so not only for political reasons but because he too had been 
beguiled by a victorious misinterpretation. 

The struggle for Repeal was an unreal one; perhaps the major effect of the 
League’s victory was psychological—it made industry respectable. What Mr 
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McCord’s book suggests, although this was not his main purpose, is that the 
effect of the League’s activity as a cause of the Repeal of the Corn Laws has 
been exaggerated. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford A. H. WALKER 


A. H. Joun. A Liverpool Merchant House: Being the History of Alfred Booth and 
Company 1863-1958. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1959. Pp. 197. 215.) 


Many distinguished economic historians in the United States have, over a 
period of many years, developed a wide range of techniques in the writing of 
business history. They have concerned themselves not only with the analysis 
of specific historical data but have attempted, through their findings, to evolve 
a theory of business enterprise. In their studies of the use, distribution, re- 
plenishment and growth of capital in both individual firms and large industrial 
undertakings, they have gone far towards providing the economic theorist 
with precise information which, if used aright, could alter many of the accepted 
premises on which theories of employment, the nature of economic resources 
and social and economic growth are now based. 

In Great Britain, we have not yet advanced so far in this field of research as 
our American colleagues. That this is so is no reflection on our ability or our 
willingness to understand the nature of the link between the work of the 
economic historian and that of the economic theorist (witness the path blazed 
by Professor T. S. Ashton’s Peter Stubs and Charles Wilson’s History of Unilever) 
but rather because the ties between the historian and the business-man are 
not so close in this country as they are in America. Apart from the attitude of 
business-men, however, the economic historian here has constantly to work 
against a supreme disadvantage. Records of large numbers of firms have been 
either destroyed or, at best, only partially preserved. Yet, in spite of these 
difficulties, good business history (as distinct from ‘house’ history) is being 
written using a variety of techniques and providing sources of most valuable 
information for both economic historians and economists interested in the basic 
problems concerned with economic growth. 

Dr John’s book on the history of Alfred Booth and Company 1863-1958 
is an excellent example of the way in which both historical and economic 
techniques can be blended in an attempt to explain the nature of a firm’s 
growth. Whatever difficulties Dr John may have encountered in the collection 
of his material the story does not suffer in the telling. The Booths were closely 
linked by marriage with that remarkable group of Liverpool merchants and 
shipowners whose influence on the economic and social development of this 
country is only just beginning to be assessed and about whom much more has 
yet to be written. From small merchanting operations in the sheepskin trade 
the Booth interests extended to the manufacture of leather and, in one product 
of the leather trade, kid leather, they assumed international status and im- 
portance. Their South American shipping and harbour interests form no less 
an important element in the growth of this country’s international trade. 
Finally, in the twentieth century, through their control of the Unit Con- 
struction Company they have made a substantial contribution towards the 
rehousing of slum populations thereby giving practical effect to the distinguished 
work of investigation carried out by one of their founders, Charles Booth. 

Dr John sets the story of these varied interests against the background of 
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social and economic changes for a period of roughly one hundred years. But 
the real meat of the book for the business historian and the economic theorist 
is to be found in the penultimate chapter. It is here that the reader obtains 
the first real glimpse of the financial organization of the Booth interest, of 
the growth, use and investment of capital and of the influence of financial 
policy on the fortunes of the parent Company. In showing how credit facilities 
were made available through ‘open account’ operations, in the growing co- 
operation with the banking system and in the development of the functions of 
Alfred. Booth and Company as banker and investor for their employees 
throughout the world, Dr John has given us in microcosm the essentials of a 
commercial revolution. Indirectly he has shown that by fairly rough rule of 
thumb methods the Booths, in facing risks, in meeting adverse economic 
conditions and in expanding their varied business to international proportions, 
understood in their own way what is meant by the marginal efficiency of capital. 

Dr John’s book is not only a welcome addition to the growing literature on 
the economic and social influence of Liverpool during the past century: it is 
an added source of information on the changing structure of company finance. 
It thus helps to increase our knowledge of the ways in which finance was made 
available to a rapidly expanding world market. In this respect, we have an 
example of the way in which a business historian can, by means of historical 
techniques, produce material that must surely be of interest to economic 
theorists. If these techniques are, as yet, not so well developed as in the United 
States, there is at least evidence that in the writing of business history British 
economic historians are making great progress. 


The University of Liverpool ' Francis E. Hype 


E. H. Puerps Brown. The Growth of British Industrial Relations. A Study from the 
standpoint of rg06-14. (London: Macmillan. 1959. Pp. xxxvii + 414. 425.) 


This is one of those wayward but stimulating books which, for all their 
weaknesses, sometimes advance the cause of scholarship more than many 
worthy but dull works which remain unchallengeable simply because they 
offer no challenges. Its importance is two-fold. It is the only really serious 
general book on trade union history and development since the Webbs first 
produced their massive work in 1894, and it poses useful questions that have 
received little attention hitherto. 

Professor Phelps Brown first notes that the mounting frequency of strikes 
and the great severity of some of them during the years 1910-14 make this 
period ‘one of the critical phases of our social history’, and asks ‘Why did such 
a head of resentment and intransigence build up at all, and why just then? 
What shift had come about in the balance of social forces, and how did it 
impinge on attitudes and institutions’? His first object is to answer these 
questions by portraying the condition of the people and the state of industrial 
relations in 1906-14, so as to account for the pressures generated in that 
setting, and their outcome. 

Enough here, one might suppose, to keep any man busy for 360-odd pages. 
But the author has a subsidiary aim: to offer explanations as to why British 
industrial relations ‘came by some of those peculiarities which mark them off 
today from those even of kindred countries’. It must be said here and now 
that this profoundly ambitious theme sinks beneath the waves at once and is 
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never seen again, except in so far as the author here and there makes suggestive 
but essentially parenthetical references to conditions in other countries. Such 
a theme must be comprehensively comparative if it is anything, and the 
primary object of the book crowds out any such venture. 

A similar fate overtakes yet a third stated objective, which is to inquire how 
far the 1906-14 period ‘accounts for what goes on today’. This receives very 
short shrift in a final chapter, ‘Sequel and Survey’. 

The book is therefore marked by a certain confusion of aims which manifests 
itself in the structure. 293 of the 367 pages of text are devoted to the quarter- 
century leading up to 1906; then follows one chapter of 49 pages which skims 
hastily over the events of 1906-14. Just as we are expecting the various strands 
of the argument on the major theme to be marshalled and brought together 
for the final persuasive onslaught, Professor Phelps Brown leaps astride his 
horse and, like Stephen Leacock’s hero, rides off in several directions at once, 
starting up fresh hares and blazing away at all of them. Given the head of 
resentment in 1910-14, why was there no subsequent explosion? How far have 
we now, in the mid-twentieth century, achieved a solution of the basic problems 
of industrial relations? Are there any gaps in our present system: ifso what are 
they and how might they be filled? All are stimulating questions and all get 
stimulating answers, but alas! with only the skimpiest of rational supports to 
back them up. The whole lot are polished off in 23 pages, with a few other 
minor debates thrown in. 

Such a structure compels us to confine our more considered reactions to 
what Professor Phelps Brown has to say about the period up to 1914, more 
especially up to 1go6. All this, again, is lively and suggestive. None of the 
constituent parts of his case is in itself new (he relies almost entirely on secondary 
sources), but they are brought together vividly and persuasively. It must be 
said, however, that some important strands in the argument rest (perhaps 
inevitably) less upon historical fact than upon one’s acceptance of Professor 
Phelps Brown’s psychological hunches. 

Parts of it are brilliant. There is a section on the position of the wage-earner 
in industry and his reactions to ‘scientific management’ which is the work of a 
humane and sensitive man who has made a considerable (and successful) 
effort to extend imaginative understanding to working class experience. This 
effort is rarely made, and much writing on industrial relations in this country 
is vitiated for the lack of it. 

Persuasiveness, however, breaks down at a number of points where Professor 
Phelps Brown stops persuading and merely asserts. Perhaps it is true that the 
spread of education was the most revolutionary influence at work in these 
years upon men’s ways and aspirations, and that the effects of economic 
changes were small by comparison. Perhaps progressive and humane manage- 
ment fas ‘done more than any other force or faith’ to advance the worker’s 
welfare. But it would be nice to see these propositions argued as well as stated. 

Besides these obita dicta there are many judgements which may well be dis- 
puted. Professor Phelps Brown surely pre-dates the growth of effective district 
wage negotiation when he says (p. 124) that by 1860 this had become the main 
channel of industrial relations. (On the next page, incidentally, this becomes 
1850). Certainly it was beginning to take shape in cotton, hosiery and a number 
of minor trades, but such ‘main channel’ as there was lay in the better-organized 
crafts, on the basis of that very workshop bargaining which Professor Phelps 
Brown persistently and puzzlingly asserts was opposed by employers more 
strongly than the district variety. 
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Then comes the assertion (p. 126) that the characteristic form of organized 
industrial relations between 1860 and 1890 was the formally-constituted 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. But in cotton, engineering, shipbuilding, 
printing, craft tailoring, and large sections of building, which between them 
had a majority of the organized workers, the predominant form was not the 
Conciliation Board but the ad hoc local conference. 

On page 171 teaching is included among the fields where, by 1906, unionism 
had taken ‘no broad or lasting hold’. But the National Union of Teachers, 
formed in 1870, had recruited 83 per cent of the male certificated teachers as 
early as 1895. 

Most surprising of all, perhaps, is his opinion, (p. 354) that ‘the system of 
British industrial relations remains today in its essentials as it was before the 
First World War’. This view might have squeezed through in 1939, though 
even then it would have rested on a given definition of ‘system’. In 1960, when 
the State’s acceptance of direct responsibility for the currency, the balance of 
payments, and the pace of economic advance, and its discretionary interest in 
industrial peace, have made it a participant in some of the most important 
industrial relations situations, it reads very oddly indeed. Before 1914, govern- 
ments could assert with some appearance of validity that they sought only 
to ‘hold the ring’; today such a claim begins to ring hollow. They are inside 
the ring themselves whether they like it or not, and if this is not an important 
change in the system what is it? And to suggest, however qualifiedly, that the 
basic problems of industrial relations have now been solved (p. 354) sounds 
equally odd when one of the issues which seem likely to make or break British 
governments in the second half of the twentieth century is whether the keystone 
of our present system of industrial relations (namely, free, sectional collective 
bargaining) is compatible with economic growth without inflation. 

Space limitations preclude what would otherwise be a considerable extension 
of this list. The upshot must be that while this book is a valuable contribution 
to industrial relations literature, it is the author’s imaginative grasp of the 
wage earners’ problems and his gift for asking stimulating questions which 
more especially command respect. 


Nuffield College, Oxford ALAN Fox 


R. Brentano. York Metropolitan Jurisdiction and Papal Judges Delegate, 1279-1296. 
(University of California Publications in History, vol. 58: University of 
California Press. 1959. Pp. xv + 293. $6.00.) 


This study centres upon the metropolitan rights claimed by the archbishops 
of York in the bishopric of Durham, and particularly upon the litigation of 
1281-6 before a succession of papal judges delegate. The ‘endless convolutions’ 
of the case calls Kafka to Mr Brentano’s mind, but his explanation of ‘the 
dizzying, incomprehensible administration’ of the delegate procedure is clear 
enough. He shows, too, how its failure placed both parties in the hand of the 
king as arbiter, with the result that the ultimate settlement was based less on 
the legal rights of the metropolitan than upon a realistic assessment of the 
vested rights of the parties. All this Mr Brentano sets within the context of the 
general development of the metropolitan position of the archbishops of York 
in their province, and he has illustrated his thesis with a substantial appendix 
of documents. It also has an interest even for those who might feel that its main 
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subject does no more than confirm Prior Claxton’s observation that ‘cases in 
the court of Rome are like things immortal and only with difficulty come to 
any effective end’. It illustrates such political matters as Edward I’s relations 
with the church, the career of Anthony Bek and the rivalry between Bruce 
and Balliol in 1294 which emerges over the filling of the bishopric of Whithorn. 
It illustrates, too, the attempt of the archbishops of York to establish an organ- 
ized administration in their province, so that ‘the relationship between metro- 
politan and suffragan seems to have moved away from something resembling 
a feudal relationship, towards something rather resembling a bureaucratic, 
administrative one’. If Archbishop Wickwane found one result to be a super- 
fluitas ministrorum indebita, his organizing activity is characteristic of tendencies 
at work at every level in the thirteenth century from manor and great estate 
up to the kingdom. 


St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge Epwarp MILLER 


J. B. Brack. The Reign of Elizabeth. (Clarendon Press. 2nd edition. 1959. 
Pp. xxvi + 539. 35s.) 


The second edition of J. B. Black’s The Reign of Elizabeth contains some sub- 
stantial revisions, but, while remaining a very readable book, continues to 
suffer from the institutional defects of the Oxford Histories of England. History 
has ceased to be past politics, but to write the history of a reign by rigidly 
compartmentalizing its several strands is effectively to ignore the problems 
which are posed by this fact. An outstanding example of this deficiency is 
the author’s careful re-interpretation of the politics of the closing years of the 
reign, which is unreal simply because his account makes only scant reference 
to one of the most significant dimensions of the problem of later Elizabethan 
politics—the strains and pressures of war finance. It would not be unfair to 
describe this book as a series of imperfectly connected studies in Elizabethan 
history rather than as an integrated history of the reign. These studies vary in 
quality from the excellent to the banal, the section on economic history falling 
into the latter category. This is a very odd mixture of quite useful pieces of 
compilation, unilluminating platitudes (e.g. the section on the economic 
fortunes of the gentry and the nobility), uninformed and inaccurate generali- 
zation (e.g. the author’s notions about economic, and especially commercial, 
expansion, which, like his bibliography on foreign trade, are innocent of all 
contact with the seminal works of Unwin and Fisher), and a somewhat naive 
belief in the government’s encouragement of economic enterprise. But in 
fairness it must be added that this is by far the weakest chapter in the book. 


University of Nottingham R. AsHTon 


A. H. Suorter. Paper Mills and Paper Makers in England, 1495-1800. (Monumenta 
Chartae Papyracae Historiam Illustrantia, vi.) (Hilversum: Paper Publications 


Society. 1957. Pp. 458. £13.) 


It is not often that two new books complement one another so well as this does 
Mr Coleman’s British Paper Industry, 1495-1860, which was published in 1958. 
The approach of the latter was that of economic history; Dr Shorter looks at 
the subject from the standpoint of historical geography. 
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The text of the book—which takes up only about one seventh of the large 
volume—is mainly valuable for bringing out the geographical factors which 
affected the location of the industry, prior to the introduction of steam-power 
and paper-making machinery. The first requirement was water, which had 
been used for power in the preparation stage since medieval times. But it was 
also needed for washing the raw material and for making the paper itself. For 
the higher qualities of paper, it was important that the water should be clean 
and free from impurities, such as iron. Sometimes there were two separate 
supplies, one for power, and one for the other purposes. All these factors tended 
to draw the industry into the countryside. Mills were often sited near springs 
and on tributaries rather than on the mainstreams of rivers. 

But another set of factors tended the other way. The industry’s raw material 
was rags, for which the towns were the principal source of supply. The towns 
were, of course, the industry’s principal market as well. Hence, Dr Shorter 
shows, most mills were sited on streams in chalk, limestone, or greensand 
districts, rural in character, yet not too far from towns. The Maidstone 
neighbourhood, and the Wye Valley in Buckinghamshire, with their proximity 
to London, are among the most important examples. Clay and fenland areas, 
on the other hand, had practically no mills. 

For many readers, the maps and appendices will be equal in interest to the 
text itself. The maps show the distribution of mills at eight different periods, 
as well as their distribution according to size and the type of paper they 
produced in the eighteenth century. Appendix B contains miniature histories 
of approximately five hundred mills, arranged by counties. 

Dr Shorter’s use of evidence is not only thorough and scholarly, it is also 
original. He makes great use of materials, such as newspaper advertisements, 
whose value has not always been sufficiently appreciated. In drawing on regis- 
ters of fire insurance policies, he has pioneered a route which industrial 
historians may well find worth exploring. 

The book is admirably indexed. On the technical side, it is a pleasure to 
behold, and is a credit to the Society which has published it, as well as to the 
author who has put so many years work into it. 


University of Manchester Henry Parris 


L. G. Jounson. The Social Evolution of Industrial Britain: A study in the growth of 
our industrial society. (Liverpool University Press. 1959. Pp. x + 178. 25s.) 


Mr Johnson’s aim is to trace the process whereby the weekly wage-earning 
class brought into being by the Industrial Revolution—the increasingly 
articulate factory hands, ironworkers, railwaymen, miners and mechanics, as 
contrasted with the inarticulate ‘labouring poor’ of the eighteenth century— 
became part of the political nation. They achieved this not merely by spas- 
modic, and not always successful, agitations for the vote, but also by creating a 
multitude of their own self-governing institutions in the trade unions, the 
friendly societies, the co-operatives and the dissenting chapels. It was little 
wonder that, by the 1860’s and 1870's, in the heyday of Free Trade and 
laissez-faire Liberalism, anarchists were speculating, idly as it turned out, on 
the withering away of the State when faced by these thousands of little working- 
class governments. Instead, this intense activity ended by influencing the 
climate of opinion among the social superiors of the working classes to such 
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an extent that the latter were eventually accepted as full members of society. 
This is not exactly fresh ground, but Mr Johnson’s little-known sources, some 
of which might well have been better left in obscurity, give the book a distinctly 
idiosyncratic flavour. Works on this theme have often been written by authors 
whose historical sense has been drugged by an overdose of hindsight. In their 
enthusiasm they have assumed that working-class history in the nineteenth 
century was nothing more than the prologue to a mass conversion to Socialism, 
combined with the eventual and inevitable triumph of the Labour Party. Such 
writers failed to pay sufficient attention to the prescient observation of the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, writing in The New Party (1895), to the effect that the 
dockers’ tanner, the living wage, the eight hours’ day and a progressive income 
tax were ‘the natural watchwords of the new movement, however exalted its 
spirit’. Mr Johnson does not go deeply enough into some matters. For example, 
was Nassau Senior entirely correct in his pessimistic legal interpretation of the 
Combination Act of 1825? Some topics appear to have intruded, and too much 
is made of others. In spite of its originality the book leaves one with feelings of 
dissatisfaction and of disappointment with good intentions only half fulfilled. 


University of Manchester W. H. CHALONER 


Marcaret Hewitt. Wives and Mothers in Victorian Industry. A study of the effects 
of the employment of married women in Victorian industry. (London: Rockliff. 


1959. Pp. 237. 30s.) 


One of the difficulties with which the student of nineteenth century social 
history has to contend is the partisan manner in which reformers and poli- 
ticians treated assertion and counter-assertion as serious evidence. At no time 
is the argument that a statement is contemporary, and therefore to be treated 
with respect, more dangerous. In this book Miss Hewitt has undertaken a 
critical assessment of Victorian allegations as to the evil effects of employing 
married women in industry outside the home. With this aim, using official 
figures wherever possible, she has tried to replace the particular instance of 
the politician by the more general conclusions of the statistician. The result 
does not always make for easy reading and, as she is well aware, the statistics 
on which she has been forced to rely are often so limited in range as to make 
positive conclusions difficult. Also the wider scope suggested by her title is a 
little misleading: except for some brief mention of employment in the Potteries 
and in agricultural gangs most of her material relates to the textile industry. 
Within these limits certain probabilities emerge. Miss Hewitt shows that 
the propagandists for Factory Reform both exaggerated the number of wives 
employed, and the evil effects of such employment on their morals and their 
housekeeping. As she points out, overcrowding, lack of sanitation, and of pure 
or sufficient water, put decent standards of housekeeping even beyond the 
reach of most working class wives who stayed at home: a statement with which 
Chadwick would certainly have agreed. The employment of mothers seems to 
have had its most disastrous effect on the rate of infant mortality. Unless 
breast fed the care of working class babies was lethal. Miss Hewitt has compiled 
a shocking catalogue of the evils of leaving them to be stuffed with bread and 
water pap, and soothed with concoctions of laudanum or opium, by their 
hired nurses. It is significant that in the Lancashire Cotton Famine, despite 
bitter poverty, infant mortality decreased. The final criticism of the Victorians 
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was that such employment was unnecessary, that mothers went out to work 
from boredom or a frivolous desire for extra money. The evidence Miss Hewitt 
produces makes this supposition very doubtful. Many married women were 
widows, or deserted wives, or married to men whose wages were low or 
irregular. In such cases the mother had to return to work at the first possible 
moment, and for this contemporaries, in spite of spasmodic attempts and 
suggestions that range from day nurseries to prohibitive legislation, could find 
no acceptable remedy. In clearing away such misconceptions Miss Hewitt has 
done a useful piece of work and future historians should be on firmer ground 
when dealing with the wilder statements of Victorian reformers. 


University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff 
DorotHy MArsHALL 


A Short History of the Scottish Coal-Mining Industry. (Published by the National 
Coal Board, Scottish Division. Pp. 116.) 


The aim of this modest but well illustrated little volume is ‘to provide a short 
history of the Scottish coal-mining industry, primarily for the use of senior 
pupils in schools’. It is clear that the authors are stronger on the technical than 
on the economic aspects of the industry’s history. They make the excellent 
point, for example, that mechanization below-ground was hindered by the 
absence of alloy steels. On the other hand, they seem to underestimate the 
pace at which fan ventilation was introduced after 1870, and they skate very 
lightly over the industry’s negative attitude towards electrification in the 
18g90’s. These, however, are minor defects in a generally well-informed state- 
ment. What is not a minor defect is the complete failure to link technical 
progress (or its absence) with economic conditions. Still more surprising is 
the reticence, amounting almost to silence, regarding wages and all aspects of 
labour relations; serfdom in the mines and the Acts of 1775 and 1799 are the 
only items treated at length! Most serious of all, the events of the so-called 
‘depression which hung heavily over the nation during the dull years’ between 
the wars (p. 85) are elbowed out of the way in eighteen lines. The coal strike of 
1926 is not even mentioned. It is no good writing history by ignoring it; and 
it seems odd that the Coal Board should, so to speak, underwrite the omission 
of its own origins. Intelligent schoolboys will not be satisfied. Quite a good 
little book would be much better with an extended frankness in some of the 
later pages. 


University of Edinburgh A. J. YOuNGsoN 


D. E. Vartey. A History of the Midland Counties Lace Manufacturers Association. 
(Long Eaton, Lace Productions (1948) Ltd. 1959. Pp. 212 + xi. 255.) 


Although Mr Varley does not claim to have written “a comprehensive study 
of the lace trade, nor even of the fancy section of it’, this is a much more sub- 
stantial contribution to industrial history than the disarming modesty of his 
introduction suggests. It is to be hoped that his anticipation that ‘this volume 
will circulate very little outside the trade’ will prove wrong, certainly as far as 
economic historians and economists are concerned. The book falls into two 
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parts. The first is an outline history of the machine-made lace industry from 
1768 to 1914, the eve of the Association’s birth. For readers to whom mastery 
of technology comes painfully and to whom phrases such as ‘shogged one gait’ 
belong in the realms of fantasy, the section on the early development of 
machinery may well be too long, as Mr Varley himself suggests. Less techno- 
logical detail and more appraisal of economic effects might have made it more 
palatable. The effort of translation is, however, aided by a glossary of terms and 
is a small price to pay for the solid economic analysis which the remainder of 
the book contains. The discussion of the industry’s location, changing structure 
and market evolution is well handled and in the second part of the book the 
affairs of the Association are given frank and detailed treatment—especially 
the basis of its minimum pricing policy and the hard times which it encountered 
between the wars. The Association deserves praise for commissioning Mr 
Varley and giving him such freedom of movement in an area of economic 
behaviour where industry commonly fights shy of investigation. It has been 
well served. 


University of Leeds E. M. SicswortTH 


ITALY 
(Edited by C. M. Cipolla) 


G. Luzzatro. Breve storia economica d’Italia dalla caduta dell’impero romano al 
principio del Cinquecento. (Turin: Einaudi. 1958. Pp. 327. L. goo.) 


It is nearly ten years since Professor Luzzatto published his admirable Storia 
economica d’ Italia nell’ antichita e nel medioevo (Rome 1949). Now the writer returns 
to the subject with an entirely new work, which to me seems even better than 
the old—more modern, more lively, more deft, and in certain particulars (for 
example monetary history) also more exact. Notwithstanding the exceptional 
effort needed to compress into little more than three hundred pages (pages 
moreover reduced in size) some thousand years of dense and complex history, 
Luzzatto succeeds in providing a textbook remarkably rich in factual detail. 
As a result this little volume may serve not only as a valuable introduction to 
the economic history of medieval and renaissance Italy, but also as a useful 
reference work for all students of the economic history of the Mediterranean 
region. It may, I think, be regarded as an Italian companion to J. H. Clapham’s 
Concise Economic History of Britain. 

The least successful part of the book is perhaps that dealing with the later 
Roman Empire. More attention should also have been given to southern Italy 
and to the question why the south remained so persistently backward and 
feudal. The concluding bibliographical note is somewhat deficient and out- 
dated. But all these are criticisms of detail and do not seriously diminish the 
value of what remains one of the most important studies in economic history 
to appear in Italy during recent years. 


C. M. CreoLia 


L. pe Rosa. I cambi esteri del Regno di Napoli dal 1591 al 1707, in Biblioteca del 
Bollettino dell’ Archivio del Banco di Napoli. (Naples. 1955. L. 5000.) 


For the study of foreign exchange at Naples during this period the writer has 
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relied on the ledgers (gzornali copia-polizze) of certain local banks which engaged 
in this business, his reason being that the series of original certificates and bills 
of exchange preserved in the State Archives at Naples is incomplete. It may 
however be questioned whether the records of banks specialized in foreign 
exchange are truly representative of the total exchange market of the time. It 
is possible for example that (to use modern terms) a cartel was formed among 
the various banks whereby the Neapolitan market was divided out in relation 
to markets abroad; in which case the activity of other banks, disregarded by 
the writer, might well modify the figures he presents. 

There is a further point for criticism. One important conclusion reached in 
this book is that the attempts made by the authorities at Naples to balance the 
payments of the kingdom by devaluation were quite ineffectual, so that they 
were finally abandoned in 1706. However the writer falls into error when he 
remarks that devaluation was the only means of increasing exports. This is 
the case today, but it was quite otherwise when the monetary system was based, 
as at Naples, on the relation of gold and silver. If the Neapolitan system was 
based essentially on silver, as regards the home market, it follows that devalu- 
ation raised the cost of production and so the price of goods to the consumer. 
And owners of gold capital will simply have been driven to buy in countries 
abroad where the relation of gold and silver was more favourable or prices were 
lower in terms of gold. Far from increasing exports therefore, devaluation 
caused them to fall and at the same time sharpened the tendency, with the 
opportunity for casual profits which clever operators certainly did not miss, to 
import increasingly more, a tendency which could be arrested only by a radical 
change in the monetary system. 

These comments, it must be pointed out; do nothing to diminish the value 
of De Rosa’s work, which is based on diligent research and offers the economic 
historian material of the highest utility and interest. 


E. PERINI 


G. Aveati. La poplazione di Pavia durante il dominio spagnolo. (Milan: Giuffré. 
1957. Pp. viii + 290. L. 2000.) 


The subject of this excellent volume is the demographic history of Pavia during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a period when it appears the city 
normally numbered some 20,000 to 25,000 souls. 

The writer exploits an enormous mass of material existing in the civic, 
episcopal and parochial archives of Pavia, making special use of the parish 
registers of births, marriages and deaths, and the status animarum. The result 
is a comprehensive analysis of all the main aspects of population: births, 
deaths, infant mortality, causes of death, statistics of marriage, the seasons of 
births, deaths and marriages, movements in the level of population, the average 
length of life, the incidence of plagues etc. etc. A careful topographic des- 
cription of the city reveals the distribution of population among its various 
quarters. 

The quantity of information collected is such as to forbid even the barest 
summary, and I therefore consider it more appropriate to emphasize what 
appears to me one of the most interesting and modern features of the book. 
The writer is not only an accomplished demographer but also an excellent 
economic historian; so throughout the book demographic detail is related to 
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social and economic conditions. The third chapter of the first part contains 
a remarkable analysis of the interrelation of the general economic trend and 
the demographic trend. Among many other things especially notable is the 
increase in the rate of infant mortality during the seventeenth century, the 
century, that is to say, of economic decline in Italy. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that similar works will now follow for other Italian towns. 


C. M Creoiia 


U. Meront. Cremona fedelissima. (Annali della Biblioteca Governativa e della 
Libreria Civica. Cremona. 1957. Pp. ix + 157. N.P.) 


This is the second volume of a work, of which the first volume was published 
in 1951. Its subject is the demographic, economic, social and administrative 
history of Cremona in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Cremona was 
famous in the Middle Ages for its manufacture of fustians, which were exported 
all over the Mediterranean, and economically the city was still second in 
importance only to Milan at the end of the sixteenth century. 

In his first volume the writer was mainly concerned to study the government 
of Cremona and to collect information about the money in circulation and 
rates of exchange; in the present volume he turns to consider population, 
industry and trade, taxation and prices. Unfortunately he is handicapped in 
this by insufficient acquaintance with economic theory, so that when he passes 
from the simple exposition of facts and figures to attempt interpretation, his 
argument becomes often muddled and sometimes absurd. The book is never- 
theless useful for its wealth of data and carefully edited documents from which 
it appears that Cremona also shared in the severe economic decline of Italy 
during the seventeenth century. The abundant records preserved at Cremona, 
now largely published by Dr Meroni, offer splendid material for a detailed 
‘case study’ of this decline. 

C. M. Creoiia 


Lutc1 Dat Pane. Lo Stato Pontificio e il movimento riformatore del Settecento. (Milan: 
Giuffré. 1959. Pp. vii + 798. L. 4500.) 


There exists a great mass of literary and administrative evidence for the study 
of the economic history of the Papal States in the eighteenth century. Yet the 
subject has been much neglected and sometimes botched by special pleading. 
This book, by the distinguished author of La Questione del commercio dei grani 
nel Settecento in Italia, is a big step towards remedying this. It is not a compre- 
hensive study but a collection of essays, ten of which have been published 
before; English scholars will probably have come across some of them and it 
is convenient to have them assembled. Two are new. There is also a big 
appendix of unpublished documents, mainly from the Roman Archivio di Stato, 
and much more manuscript material incorporated at length in the text of 
the essays whose subject-matter is very diverse. The first two (taking up two 
hundred pages) are long surveys of the organization and historiography of 
studies in Papal eighteenth-century history. Some of the others deal with 
economic writers and projectors, and some with specific phases of policy and 
administration. The last paper, as is fitting, is about the grain trade. 

The reviewing of such a collection is made a little easier by the firm 
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illustration which the author gives in each essay of the principles of interpretation 
he lays down in the introductory essays. There he complains that the treatment 
of this period has until now depended too much on exclusively legislative or 
literary evidence. And even this, he says, has not been used correctly; the 
legislation has been summarized without regard to its context of policy or 
administration and economic ideas have been noted and described as if they 
existed in a social and economic void. (This is always worth saying about much 
Italian writing on illuminismo in areas other than economic history). Professor 
Dal Pane also complains that many local archives remain unexploited and 
that because of this the concrete setting of the eighteenth-century reform 
movement is unappreciated. These criticisms are set in a valuable historio- 
graphical survey; here the assessment of Franchini is an excellent example of 
the destructive use of the author’s criteria. Professor Dal Pane is himself not 
open to such criticisms. These essays are copiously documented and the detailed 
examination of administrative records enables him to show the limitations met 
by the tendency of the reforming legislation towards the generalization of 
principles of policy. (A good example can be found in the examination of 
the working of the Romagna customs in 1787). Localism and privilege run 
through these essays as the inhibiting forces which in the end make the 
achievements of reformers in the Papal States so unimpressive in spite of the 
enormous efforts they made. Similarly, doctrine and fact are intimately related 
in the essays which touch on the roots of the reforms. Professor Dal Pane 
clearly shows that while the origins of the reforms of Pius VI can be seen under 
Clement XIII—and possibly under Benedict X1V—their initiation can only 
be understood in the light of immediate financial need. There are many 
interesting judgements in this big book and this notice cannot attempt to 
catalogue them. Their presence is due to the patient and detailed establishment 
of the environment of the reform movement by the association of economic 
doctrine, administrative records and social structure in a complex relation. 
These essays are good evidence of the fruitfulness of Professor Dal Pane’s 
methodology. 


Merton College, Oxford Joun M. Roserts 


B. Caizzt. Storia del setificio comasco: economia. Vol. 5 of the Raccolta di saggi ¢ 
ricerche, edited by the Centro Lariano per gli studi economict. (Como. 1957. 


Efe Dughita)) 


This book provides a lively and convincing account of the development of the 
silk industry of Como in all its aspects from the breeding of the silkworms to 
the throwing, spinning, twisting and above all weaving of the silk. The history 
starts about the middle of the eighteenth century when, with the revival of 
economic activity in Lombardy after more than a century of stagnation, the 
industry began to assume decisive importance. Silk then replaced wool in the 
economy of Como where up to 1620, before the years of decline, woollen 
cloth had been the principal manufacture. Caizzi skilfully reduces his story to 
essentials and briefly describes the progress of the industry down to modern 
times. The dominant feature is the sharp periodic change in volume of pro- 
duction. Before the unification this was largely due to the hesitant initiative of 
the merchant-entrepreneurs themselves, and to the isolated position of the 
industry, far removed from the traditional markets, as well as to the lack of a 
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national market and to severe foreign competition, especially from Lyons. 
After 1860 other factors combined to make the situation even worse. In Caizzi’s 
own words: ‘... although the industry now became modernised under producers 
with far ampler financial and technical resources than the merchants of the 
past, many things were still unchanged. Being a luxury product controlled by 
the caprices of fashion, silk presents its own special problems; despite the 
opening of a large national market after the unification, the industry at Como 
was still dependent on exports and so bound to respond to every sudden 
movement in the world economic situation, to every Political change and to 
every variation in the protectionist policies of the nations’. 

The work, which is based on extensive unpublished material and makes 
critical use of all preceding literature on the subject, is rich in statistical detail 
and beautifully produced. All economic historians should possess it. 


A. DE MapDALENA 


P. L. Spacerart, Jl ducato di Parma e V Europa (1854-59). Vol. I of the collection, 
Saggi e memorie del Risorgimento Parmense. (Parma. 1957. Pp. 134. L. goo.) 


This is the first work of a young historian of evident ability. With the help 
of unpublished sources the writer gives an authoritative account of the regency 
of Maria Luisa of Bourbon, duchess of Parma, at the same time criticizes the 
narrative records (especially those of Gasa and Della Rosa) and the historical 
literature of the subject. His main purpose is to show that the policy pursued by 
the regent during these five crucial years of the Risorgimento, far from being 
wayward and uncertain, was in fact logically conceived and consistently 
applied. Its principles were: to free the duchy from humiliating Austrian 
tutelage, to restrain without repressing the revolutionary activity of the 
mazziniani, to counter the threat of Franco-Piedmontese aggression, and to 
make the survival of an independent duchy a matter of concern to Europe as 
well as Italy. What Maria Luisa and her ministers, Pallavicino in particular, 
attempted was a neutralist policy, which up to now has not been properly 
appreciated by historians. In examining this policy—which was destined to 
inevitable failure—Spaggiari also reviews the most important economic and 
especially fiscal measures of the government. Most noteworthy is the action 
taken to organize the ducal revenues, which had been thrown into confusion 
by the impolicy of Carlo III, and the causes leading up to the customs union 
with Austria, which had harmful results for the duchy. On these and other 
economic questions the writer has announced more particular studies, which 
promise valuable information on the economic state of Italy during the 
Risorgimento. 

A. DE MApDALENA 


AsTtone GAsPARETTO. Jl vetro di Murano dalle origint ad oggi. (Venezia: Neri 
Pozza. 1958. Pp. 289. L. 5000.) 


This is a comprehensive history of the Murano glass industry based not only 
on the large literature existing on the subject, but also on much fresh evidence 
drawn from the archives of Venice and Murano. It is divided in four main 
sections: a brief survey of what is known about the origins of glass-making in 
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ancient times; a summary of the history of the Murano industry from the 
earliest evidence available for the tenth century to the climax reached in the 
Renaissance, to the slow decline in the seventeenth century and the revival of 
the nineteenth century; a detailed discussion of the evolution of technique 
in the various branches of production; finally, a chapter devoted to the internal 
organization of the industry at present. In the section on the evolution of 
technique the author is undoubtedly at his best. He has a very thorough 
knowledge of the various glass-making techniques in their present stage as well 
as in earlier ones. The glossary in which he has collected and explained nearly 
two hundred technical words used at various times in the Murano industry 
is in itself a very valuable contribution. And equally important is his excellent 
selection of photographic material. 

Scattered unsystematically throughout the book is to be found a good deal 
of information on the economic history of Murano glass-making: the organi- 
zation of labour, the conquest and the loss of foreign markets, the impact of the 
seventeenth-century mercantilist policies in various countries on the future of 
Murano. Often enough, however, the reader’s curiosity is stimulated rather 
than satisfied: in connexion with the export of Murano glass, for instance, he 
would like to hear more about the relationship between production and trade, 
between the artisan and the merchant in past centuries. At any rate, any future 
investigation in the economic history of the Murano glass industry will have 
to take this book as its starting point and will find in it an excellent and indis- 
pensable guide. 


Instituto Universitario di Economia e Commercio, Venice Domenico SELLA 


M. Asrate. L’industria metallurgica in Europa nella prima meta del XIX secolo—una 
valutazione piemontese. (Unione industriale di Torino. Edizioni Minerva 
Tecnica. 1958.) 


The history of the metallurgic industry has never previously been investigated 
so thoroughly or with such technical precision as in this book. It draws mainly 
on materials preserved in the State Archives at Turin, especially letters and 
reports, which have enabled the author to illustrate in detail the conditions 
of the industry not only in Piedmont but also in Italy and Europe generally. 

The work consists of four chapters. The first describes the administration 
of the mines and metal works in Piedmont itself at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The second deals with the mission in N. and C. Europe 
undertaken by the engineer Motta of the Reale Corpo delle Miniere del 
Regno di Sardegna, with the object of learning the techniques of extracting and 
treating metals current in the most developed countries of the time. The third 
chapter is based on a minute description of the mining and metal industry of 
Tuscany, compiled by a member of the Azienda Economica del Ministero 
degli Affari Interni del Regno di Sardegna, who was permitted to visit the 
mines of Elba, the various workshops of Tuscany, and the salt springs of 
Montecerboli and Volterra. In the last chapter the position of the Piedmontese 
industry is examined in relation to that of Italy and Europe. 


G. NATALE 
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Giorcio Mort. La Valdelsa dal 1840 al 1900. (Milano: Feltrinelli. 1957. Pp. 311. 
L. 2,900.) 


The economic growth and, in even greater detail, the social and political 
movements which took place from 1848 to 1900 in Valdelsa—a ‘Tuscan valley 
formed by the Elsa river, one of the left-side affluents of the Arno—are treated 
in this volume with a very substantial wealth of factual and statistical evidence. 
This has been drawn both from a vast body of secondary printed sources and 
from thorough investigation in local, state, and private archives. 

The book opens with a description of the area around the midcentury. It 
is the author’s contention that, at that time, the economic pattern of Valdelsa 
was fairly representative of the whole of Tuscany: agriculture was then the 
basis of the economy, with most of the population engaged in it, while industry 
was scarcely existent and played a secondary and minor réle. Only after 1880 
is it possible to notice a change in this pattern: from that date industry began 
gradually to expand and agriculture to decline; at the same time organized 
labour made its first inroad among the workers. The rapid growth of industrial 
capitalism and the birth of a socialist party in Valdelsa were a natural result 
of this early trend. 

This trend toward industrialization, however, was shortlived and eventually 
gave way to a movement of decline. The two final chapters are devoted to a 
description of the gradual decay of the local manufactures, of the crisis of 1898, 
and of the spreading influence of a popular movement in the following years. 

This book is a sound, critical survey of the social and political changes 
that are typical of a developing region. 


Rome GIANCARLO NATALE 


Annali dell’ Istituto G. Feltrinelli. (Milano: Feltrinelli. 1958. Pp. 438. L. 4000.) 


The purpose of the Feltrinelli Institute is to collect books and documents 
concerning the working-class movement in Italy as well as more general 
aspects of social history, and to organize research in these subjects. In 1958 
the Institute started publication of periodical Annali, which are planned to 
combine studies of particular subjects with editions of documents and biblio- 
graphical reviews. Thus the first section of this first number contains an 
article by F. Della Peruta on Italian socialism between 1875 and 1882 and a 
discussion by G. Procacci of works about the Second International and German 
Social Democracy. The documents published comprise letters and papers 
of Marx for the years 1856-1883, edited by E. Bottigelli, and the correspondence 
of Engels and Filippo Turati, 1891-5, edited by L. Cortesi. The biblio- 
graphical section consists of a study by Procacci of the communist International 
between the first and the seventh Congress. Altogether the review promises 
to be of great value to students of working-class history. 


C. M. CreoLtia 


Man tio Rossi Doria. Diect anni di politica agraria nel Mezzogiorno. (Bari: Laterza. 
1958. Pp. xxxvi + 412. L. 2400.) > 


Anyone who is interested in the economic and political events of Southern 
Italy during the first decade after World War I]—the revival of the agrarian 
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movement, the new trends in economic policy, progress in the economy as a 
whole and particularly in agriculture—should read this collection of essays 
by a first-rate expert. 

The author first analyses the evolution of southern agriculture during the 
last century and a half, the pattern of land property and production, of rural 
society and of the conditions in which the peasantry lived. Against this his- 
torical background are discussed the various proposals of land reform which 
were set forth at the end of the last war. The features of the economic policy 
actually pursued by the Italian government with a view to fostering the redis- 
tribution of land property, the reform of tenancy contracts and the size of 
public investments, are critically analysed in relation to the changing political 
scene, to the opinions of experts, and to the results so far achieved. The author 
has selected for special discussion the results which have been achieved in 
Calabria. 

He is aware of the necessity of re-examining the legal framework of tenancy 
contracts and of the relations between employers and hired labour as well as 
the work undertaken by the various public agencies such as the Cassa del 
Mezzogiorno and the Enti di Riforma. A point on which he is especially emphatic, 
however, is the need for a greater degree of participation by rural labourers 
in the work of reform. 


Universita degh Studi, Trieste DANIELE BELTRAMI 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(Edited by T. C. Cochran) 


JosepH Dorrman. The Economic Mind in American Civilization. Vols. 1V and V. 
1918-1933. (New York: Viking Press. 1959. Pp. Ixxxviii + 776. $12.50.) 


In these last two volumes of his masterful, five-volume survey of American 
economic thinking, Professor Dorfman shows how post-war depression, eight 
years of false prosperity, and the starkness of the Great Depression tested 
the intellectual fibre of American economists, old and young, conservative 
or radical, neo-classical or institutional. Confronted with unfamiliar and 
unexpected changes, challenged by the heresies of amateur economists, 
importuned by beleaguered politicians urgently seeking advice, and harassed 
by internecine disputes and disagreements, it is understandable why it was 
once said that ‘if you laid all the economists end to end they would reach no 
conclusion’. But Dorfman indulges in no such flippancy. His task is much too 
serious, since he is earnestly trying to appraise the réle of the economists in 
formulating more useful and realistic economic theory and in helping to 
shape constructive public policy. 

His methodology is simple yet wholly adequate. Dividing the 1918-1933 
time span into two periods (“The Era of Adjustment and Progress, 1918-1929’ 
and “The Great Depression, 1929-1933’) he first describes each period in 
short, historical chapters. These essays (Chapters I, II, III and XXI) are 
models of factual compression, and testify to his exacting research. For not 
only is the performance (or mal-performance) of the economy described, but 
there is also very neatly explained the popular reaction to economic trends, 
the recommendations of legislators and government officials, and the attitudes 
of financial journalists, jurists, bankers, businessmen, educators, political 
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scientists, trade-unionists and farmers. Once having provided a stage-setting 
for each of his periods, Dorfman then addresses himself to the more difficult 
task of evaluating the effect of boom and depression, of vibrant prosperity 
and mass unemployment, on the thinking of professional and amateur 
economists, not neglecting the radicals, social philosophers, ‘technocrats’ or 
theologians who proffered counsel. The professional economists are generally 
segregated into ‘the elders’ (eg. Taussig, Ely, Seligman) and a younger group 
(eg. J. M. Clark, Knight, Lubin). But this is not the really basic grouping that 
Dorfman relies on for his critical analysis, which calls for more homogeneous 
clusterings of thinkers in terms of their responses to contemporaneous problems. 
By this means he dramatizes the disagreements about business cycles and 
national planning, or the fierce controversies over managed currency. Patiently 
and succinctly, he summarizes the views of dozens of economists who par- 
ticipated in these unprecedented intellectual interchanges. 

Who receive the laurel crowns for temperate and judicious views, and for 
wise counsel to troubled policy-makers? David Friday, Walter W. Stewart, 
John Maurice Clark, Earnest M. Patterson, Paul Douglas, John R. Commons, 
Winfield Riefler and James Harvey Rogers among the professionals; Isaac 
M. Rubinow, William Trufant Foster and Waddill Catchings among the non- 
gildsmen. But there are words of praise for many others: for the cautious 
oldsters (Taussig, Hollander, A. A. Young), for institutional economists 
(Tugwell, Walton Hamilton), for pioneers in quantitative economics (Wesley 
Mitchall) agricultural economics (Black, Nourse), industrial relations (Barnett, 
Slichter) or demography (Willcox). Indeed Dorfman may have been too 
generous with his praise and too hesitant to condemn stubbornness, narrow 
viewpoints and sheer bad judgement. He even forgives Irving Fisher for insisting 
after the stock-market crash that stock prices were not too high because ‘he 
had so much company’ in his errors! 

Altogether these volumes are excellent. One wonders, however, why 
Dorfman chose to end his study in 1933 rather than in 1935 or 1936 when 
New Deal policies had gradually crystallized and when Keynesian ideas had 
begun to take root and influence the trend of macro-economic thought. 
Nor can one refrain from thinking that some penetrating thinkers have been 
overlooked; Abbot P. Usher, for example, whose study of invention is surely 
a major contribution, goes unnoticed. Yet one cannot expect so huge a canvas 
to be perfect in every square centimetre. The wonder is that there are so few 
omissions, and that these complex two volumes are marred by so few printer’s 
errors (vide pp. 222, 225). 

Dorfman has decided to end his great work with these last two volumes 
because he fears he is too near to present day currents of thought to be ade- 
quately objective. We must, of course, accept his judgement, but not without 
a deep regret that we cannot look forward to another of his rich and searching 
studies. 

School of Advanced International Studies, The Johns Hopkins University 
E. A. J. JOHNSON 


Joun J. Murray. The Heritage of the Middle West. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1958. Pp. xiv + 303. $4.00.) 


This is the second recent attempt to assess the contributions of the West to 
American life and institutions. Where the first (Walker D. Wyman and Clifton 
B. Kroeber. The Frontier in Perspective. Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
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Wisconsin Press. 1957) was partly concerned with applying the frontier 
concept of American Western history to other portions of the world, including 
the ancient Mediterranean, Russia and China, in addition to the expected 
analysis of the merits of the Turner thesis itself, the volume under review is a 
potpourri of papers that deal with limited aspects of the Middle West, par- 
ticularly Iowa. Because the lectures were delivered at Coe College, Iowa, 
some of the contributors seem to have felt it necessary to particularize their 
analyses by concentrating upon the state where the “Tall Corn Grows’. This 
emphasis is fruitful in an examination of the notion of Iowa as the Garden of 
America but is not as helpful in studying utopian colonies. Iowa had such 
communities but they have affected the heritage of the Middle West but 
little. European immigrant contributions to western culture come in for 
emphasis, particularly those of the German, English, Irish, Scandinavian 
and Slavic groups, while the New York-New Englanders, whose contributions 
earlier Turnerians glorified so persuasively, receive little space. No longer is 
the emphasis upon the lonely pioneer creating his farm remote from settlement, 
dependent upon his own capacity to build, plough, market and provide his own 
veterinary assistance to his livestock and medical and nursing care to his 
family; the new urban communities come in for adequate consideration and 
it is in them that the seeds of democracy appear to have flourished as much 
as on the wilderness frontier. Western literature and higher education and a 
wide ranging chapter on art complete the book. There is understanding, good 
judgement and some effective writing in this symposium, but little that is novel. 


Cornell University Pau W. Gares 


Lewis H. Kuwmen. Federal Budget and Fiscal Policy 1789-1958. (Washington, 
D. C.: Brookings Institution. 1959. Pp. 337. $5.00.) 


This is a short history of the long career and sudden demise of the belief in 
the all-pervasive beneficence of a balanced budget. According to Kimmel, the 
history of fiscal policy falls into three distinct periods. Up to the Civil War, 
politicians and economists were almost without exception in favour of a balanced 
budget. Even Hamilton appears to have belonged to this school although he 
did occasionally play truant. From the Civil War to the 1930’s, allegiance to 
fiscal orthodoxy was still almost universal, although laissez faire in general 
had lost many of its adherents. As late as the great depression, belief in a 
balanced budget was still high among the homely virtues, and it is well to 
recall that the deficits of the early Roosevelt years were not planned. But then 
in the late 1930’s, came the great revolution, and today, according to Kimmel, 
belief in the balanced budget is as dead as any economic doctrine can ever 
be. It is quite apparent that Kimmel does not mourn the loss. 

Kimmel’s study helps to fill one of the remaining gaps in American financial 
history. It is, moreover, interestingly written. But it has its weaknesses. The 
story is linked to presidential rather than financial administrations—with 
occasional strange results. Millard Fillmore gets more space than Albert 
Gallatin, and Warren Harding more than Andrew Mellon. The allocation 
of space among the different periods is also unfortunate. The years before 
1930, about which precious little has been written, receive less space than the 
years since 1930, about which many reams have already been written. 

Kimmel apparently relied mostly on secondary sources, and even here, 
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there are important omissions. Unfortunately, there is no bibliography, but 
there is the usual plethora of interminable footnotes that confound Brookings 
Institution publications. 


New York University H. E. Krooss 


FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. The Anglo-American Connection in the Early Nineteenth 
Century. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. viii + 222. 36s.) 

Currton K. YEARLEy, JR. Britons in American Labor: A History of the Influence 
of the United Kingdom Immigrants on American Labor, 1820-1914. (The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
LXXV, No. 1, 1957. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 1957. 
Pp. ix + 332. N.P.) 


These two studies have much in common. Both are concerned with connexions 
between the United States and the United Kingdom in the nineteenth century; 
both attempt to trace the influence of ideas, particularly ideas about political 
and social institutions, across the Atlantic; both look at the history of the 
period from the standpoint of men and their impact on events; and while 
agnostics and atheists intrude from time to time, the actors in both stories are 
mainly inspired by Evangelical Christianity. The two works even have some 
personnel in common: John Cluer, Thomas Devyr and Robert Owen. Yet 
the volumes are complementary rather than competing. 

Mr Thistlethwaite’s book, which originated as a series of lectures at the 
University of Pennsylvania, deals with the Atlantic connexion from 1815 
to the outbreak of the American Civil War. His thesis is that this was a mutually 
interacting connexion in which reformers on both sides of the ocean influenced 
each other. Whereas the British could be more dogmatic and aggressive on 
the issue of slavery, the work of Horace Mann could operate as a standard 
for British educational reformers, and American political and social insti- 
tutions as an inspiration for British radicals. But in these, as in matters of 
temperance, peace and women’s rights, the interchange was never entirely 
in one direction. 

Mr Thistlethwaite argues that the American Civil War ended this phase 
in Anglo-American relations and finds the results of the early connexion in the 
sympathy which certain sections of the British people had for the Northern 
‘cause’. Mr Yearley’s book provides substantial evidence that Britain at least 
continued to furnish leadership and ideas to American reformers in the latter 
part of the century. Mr Thistlethwaite sees his connexion as reaching its 
apotheosis in the career of Richard Cobden who gathered all the disparate 
elements of the early nineteenth century humanitarian impulse into the free 
trade movement. But, as Mr Yearley clearly shows, the flow of ideas, at least 
from the United Kingdom to the United States, did not stop there: in the 
fields of trade unions and co-operation Americans continued to look to Britain 
for guidance, and though it is not part of his thesis, there was surely some flow 
in the other direction va Henry George and the Knights of Labour, for example. 
There is even an interesting parallel between the idea of the 1840’s to kill 
slavery by strengthening trade ties with, the wheat-growing middle west 
through free trade and the idea of the 1870’s to end competitive capitalism 
through a grand-scale trading co-operative alliance between the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and the Mississippi Valley. 
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Perhaps a clue as to why Mr Thistlethwaite’s story should end in 1860 lies 
in the differing personnel of the reform movements of the two periods. The 
connexion of the early period was a wealthy middle-class philanthropic 
link. Mr Thistlethwaite quotes a writer in the Edinburgh Review in 1840: ‘The 
slight peculiarities, both of habit and mind which appear to characterize well- 
educated Americans of the Eastern states are more nearly to be matched among 
the higher classes of dissenters in the great provincial towns of England than 
anywhere else’. The people whom Yearley writes about were mainly lower 
middle class or skilled artisan by status or origin. This change in the personnel 
and content of the Anglo-American connexion merits further exploration. 
Peter Sinclair, who went to Britain during the Civil War to preach the Northern 
cause, emigration and the Illinois Central Railroad to temperance societies 
and other associations of ladies and gentlemen, changed his policy when he 
found a more receptive audience among trade unionists. 

Both writers are chiefly concerned with the careers of certain agitators. 
Yearley subtitles his book, “The Influence of Immigrants on the United 
States’, but it is surely a loose definition of immigration which includes visits 
of such people as Alexander MacDonald, Anthony J. Mundella and George 
Jacob Holyoake to the United States of America. 

Neither book contains much economic history. Mr Thistlethwaite places 
his reformers in a firm background of the flow of capital, credit, migrants and 
trade between Britain and America in this early period, but he adds little 
that is new in this part of his work; in fact, he adds little that he has not 
himself told us elsewhere. The economic background is thinner and, on the 
whole, inadequately considered in Yearley’s book. Some attention is paid to 
the effect of economic fluctuations upon the prospects of reforms and panaceas, 
but other equally important economic factors are ignored. He appears to 
have overlooked a number of recent as well as standard works on the history 
of trade unions and co-operatives, consideration of which might have saved 
him from some crudities in interpretation. Mr Yearley accepts the Webbian 
monolithic view of British trade unions in the Junta period, and at times 
appears to suffer from the same confusions about instruments of co-operation 
which the individuals he studied harboured. He pays inadequate attention 
to the meaning of the term arbitration to late nineteenth century trade 
unionists, and regards the benefit or insurance problems of miners as similar 
to those of, say, carpenters. 

Of course, both writers come up against the inevitable difficulty, in such 
studies, of assessing the influence of ideas. Mr Thistlethwaite’s greater success 
in this respect reveals his maturer understanding of the economies and societies 
of which he writes. 


London School of Economics CHARLOTTE ERICKSON 


Rosert S. Hunt. Law and Locomotives: The Impact of the Railroad on Wisconsin 
Law in the Nineteenth Century. (Madison: The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. 1958. Pp. xiv + 292. $6.50.) 


This is a lucid and important book. It presents half a dozen functional case 
studies of the impact of railroads on a naive midwestern state that throughout 
the 1850-90 period was unequipped, virtually powerless, and at times reluctant 
adequately to control the lustily growing railways so absolutely essential to 
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its economic growth. The events described all took place in Wisconsin and 
were in themselves important to the development of that commonwealth. 
But their significance far transcends the state’s boundaries, for in revealing 
the motives and methods of rail entrepreneurs, the reactions of the various 
branches of government and, most importantly, the attitudes of the people 
generally, they reflect the situation of the whole Middle West during this 
period. Therein lies the basic value of this book. 

Mr Hunt’s choice of subjects is wisely made. He discusses, in as many 
chapters, (1) Byron Kilbourn’s all-too-successful attempt to ‘purchase’ from 
the Legislature of 1856 a land grant for the LaCrosse and Milwaukee; (2) the 
farm mortgage imbroglio 1850-63; (3) the railways’ relations with individuals 
and government 1858-74 and (4) 1875-90; (5) the impact and aftermath of 
the harsh Potter Law of 1874, and (6) the railways’ domination of decision- 
making within the state from 1850 through 1890. Each chapter is organized 
into a clear, non-technical exposition of the facts in each case followed by an 
interpretive analysis of the principles and practices involved and their effect 
on the state’s economic and legal development. In these interpretive sections 
Hunt (who uses throughout, with generous acknowledgement, Frederick 
Merk’s classic The Economic History of Wisconsin During the Civil War Decade 
as a springboard) explains convincingly just why the community, so anxious 
to have its railroads and to control them too, was, at the expense of the latter, 
simply unable to achieve both objectives at once. 

This is a thoughtful, closely-reasoned book, laden with amply-documented 
facts (there are 109 pages of notes and citations) and, so far as I can discover, 
free of polemics or partisanship. On the other hand, and purely from necessity, 
it is based primarily on public records, particularly court cases; consequently 
it does not pretend to be definitive. In fact, the closing paragraph is at once 
a measure of the author’s scrupulous fairness and a challenge to the railways 
and the historians who write about them. “The full story of this tremendous 
development’, concludes Hunt, ‘cannot be told until corporate minute books, 
business records, and lawyers’ files are opened up to historians. Generalizations, 
therefore, must be guarded; at best they can be no more than informed guesses 
respecting the details of this growth, development, and day-to-day operation 
of private government. It seems safe to say, however, that during this period 
of Wisconsin history the corporate community lived pretty much apart from 
formal agencies of law or that it found formal agencies of law to be useful 
tools in the pursuit of its own specific objectives’. (p. 175). 

For historians of the West, political scientists, lawyers, and, of course, railway 
historians, this book will prove valuable and thought-provoking. 


Burlington Lines R. C. OveRTON 


GrorcE J. Kuruny. The Wisconsin Business Corporation. (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press. 1959. Pp. x + 284. $6.50.) 


Kuehnl’s volume is essentially a study in legal history. Its source materials, 
as the author states in the preface, are ‘almost exclusively the principal working 
tools of the Wisconsin lawyer: the session laws, the statutes, the supreme court 
reports and the legislative journals’. Newspapers have been drawn upon, as 
well, of course, as many secondary sources. As Kuehnl himself points out, this 
study ‘merely lays the ground work for a broader exploration of the business 
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corporation as it functioned, succeeded, failed and efcced the lives of sub- 
stantially everyone in the community’. 

The book covers business Corporations created by Ay Michigan territorial 
legislature in the ‘Wisconsin area’ (1821-1835), by the Territory of Wisconsin 
(1836-1848), and by the State of Wisconsin (1848-1871). Tables provide 
annual data on incorporations by special acts and under general laws for the 
full period of half a century. One of the most interesting sections of the book 
is that which deals with the dual incorporation system. While from the date 
of statehood the constitution seemingly eliminated the special charter and 
while general incorporation laws were available for the chartering of almost 
every kind of business enterprise, special acts continued to be used extensively 
to bring corporations into existence. For the period 1848 to 1871, Kuenhl shows 
that 143 Wisconsin business corporations were created under general laws and 
1,130 by special acts. This one to eight ratio is particularly surprising in the 
light of the popular resentment against special privilege. Why the special 
charter was used is made clear, as well as the course of the fight to eliminate it. 

The book is filled with details; it is most difficult, except here and there, 
for the reader to get the feeling that he has grasped any picture of development. 
Yet, within the framework that the author fixed for himself, the volume is a 
good one. It will be valuable, for example, to any scholar who tries to write a 
general history of the corporation in the United States. The book well merits a 
place on the growing shelf of histories devoted largely or entirely to corpor- 
ation development in particular states. Such volumes may now be brought 
together for at least Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


The Johns Hopkins University G. HEBERTON Evans, JR. 


P. L. Payne and L. E. Davis. The Savings Bank of Baltimore, 1818-1866. A 
Eistorical and Analytical Study. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1956. Pp. 188. $3.00.) 


Here is microcosmos with a vengeance! The Anglo-American authors of this 
meticulously executed study have devoted to the early years of a mutual 
savings bank a wealth of analysis rarely lavished upon weightier institutions. 
With Professor Kuznets at their statistical elbows, they have laid out tables 
and graphs and cycles to illuminate both banking and macroeconomic 
questions. The value of their conclusions is limited by the lack of comparable 
studies; Messrs Payne and Davis show that they should be worthwhile. 

The Boston bank was the third of its kind; the authors regard it as reasonably 
representative. They describe lucidly its progress—in contrast with its nearest 
English counterpart, the staid Trustee Savings Bank—from organized piggy 
bank to quasi-commercial bank. (Incidentally, in stating that savings banks 
cannot create money, they forget that they activate idle balances.) After 
analysing some six thousand loans, they conclude that the bank ‘played a 
significant, if minor role in providing capital for the early industrial develop- 
ment of Baltimore’. They search for savings cycles, although they are silent 
about the consumption function. 

This book is primarily for students of American financial institutions, but 
it may stimulate English readers to reflect upon our lack of surveys of 
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nineteenth century savings, and also on the absence of facilities comparable 
with those of mutual savings banks for providing local capital. 


London School of Economics L. S. PREssNELL 


ALFRED GLAZE SmiTH, JR. Economic Readjustment of An Old Cotton State: South 
Carolina, 1820-1860. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 1958. 


Pp. vii + 239. $5.00.) 


Mr Smith has studied an important aspect of economic development—rather 
overlooked in recent investigations of economic growth—relating to the 
readjustments within one area of a region, or nation, that result from the 
effects of competition of other, better-endowed areas. He has selected a 
prominent historic example. 

Following upon the invention of the cotton gin, South Carolina experienced 
rapid growth and exceptional prosperity until 1820 and thereafter suffered 
stagnation for two or more decades and regained only a modest prosperity 
during the ten or fifteen years immediately prior to the Civil War in 1861. 
The economic stagnation after 1820 resulted basically from the severe decline 
in cotton prices and the failure of the Port of Charleston, the hub of South 
Carolina’s commercial and financial life, to benefit significantly from the 
rapid growth of southern cotton exports. There developed a considerable 
outward migration of white population, slaves, and capital, which became a 
matter of grievous concern in the state and produced many prescriptions and 
programmes designed to remedy the adverse condition. Mr Smith presents a 
clear analysis of this emigration of resources and then devotes major attention 
to economic readjustment in four primary segments of the state’s economy— 
agriculture, manufacturing, internal improvements, and banking. 

Significant contributions of the study are the following: (a) the popular 
policy of agricultural ‘diversification’ actually developed into a programme 
of farm and plantation self-sufficiency; (b) manufactures, which never were 
popular, failed to achieve significance for want of markets; (c) the internal 
improvement programme, long dominated by Charleston’s grandiose am- 
bitions on the one hand and thwarted by political divisions on the other, 
only achieved a modest success in the 1850’s when it finally was tailored to the 
needs of the internal sections of the state; and (d) the banking policy— 
controlled throughout by Charleston merchants—although it achieved an 
exemplary record for solvency, never lent a genuinely helping hand in the 
solution of the state’s basic problems of readjustment. South Carolina remained 
an economy of commercial agriculture and therefore found its pathway to 
readjustment primarily in improved agricultural methods, the development 
of marketing institutions that served its own staple production, a much 
lessened rate of growth, and a lower level of profits. 

The author also presents some helpful insights into the development of 
administrative organization in public business. The state’s experience with 
internal improvement projects constituted an important proving ground for 
the development of large-scale organizations of both public and private 
enterprise during this period. 

A summary chapter would have been helpful. The high position in manu- 
factures that South Carolina has attained.in recent years suggests that the 
state’s major economic ‘readjustment’ at last may have taken place. It is to 
be hoped that Mr Smith will carry his studies down to the present time. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Minton S. HEATH 
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Lronarp J. ARRINGTON. Great Basin Kingdom: An Economic History of the Latter- 
day Saints 1830-1900. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1958. Pp. xviii + 534. $9.00.) 


This study describes and analyses Mormon economic institutions and policies 
from their beginnings to the turn of the twentieth century, after which the 
church’s economic réle became largely that of the rentier capitalist with a 
social, educational and ecclesiastical mission. Members of that faith displayed 
great devotion to the goals of the pioneer church—the gathering, the Mormon 
village, unique property institutions, economic independence, and the theo- 
cratic Kingdom. In seeking to realize these, they pursued a complicated and 
shifting programme, which the author has presented in detail but always with 
clarity and attention to the broader purposes that motivated such activity. 
As a result, much of the controversy that has marked previous writing on the 
subject need no longer confuse those who seek an understanding of Mormon 
policies and programmes. 

Moreover, Arrington has noted the broader inplications of Mormon 
economic activities. He points out possible influences stemming from early- 
day New England economic policies, from Jacksonian communitarian concepts, 
and from ideas gleaned by Mormon missionaries and converts in Europe. 
In spite of remarkable devotion and effort to perpetuate a co-operative and 
self-sufficient commonwealth harmonizing with such ideas, the church ulti- 
mately had to recognize the necessity of making adjustments to the highly 
integrated, market-oriented economy of the modern world. Its programme 
was distinctive primarily in scale, in the success achieved in spite of serious 
obstacles, and in the intensity of application and continuity of policy over an 
extended period. Although seemingly anachronistic in many respects, the 
Mormon story illustrates the influence that religion can exert on economics, 
the possible effectiveness of central planning, the use of public works for 
economic cushioning, and many other ideas of current interest. Indeed, 
Arrington concludes his book with the statement that: “The design of the 
Kingdom, once despised as backward, is now part of the heritage which 
Americans are passing on to governments and peoples in many parts of the 
world’. (P. 412). 

Based on long study of voluminous materials, this book has the virtues of 
intensive research and mature deliberation. Its footnotes and critical biblio- 
graphy will prove indispensable to those wishing to pursue additional study 
in the field. Although some scholars may disagree with Arrington’s sympathetic 
portrayal of the Mormon story and at places may wish to assign a different 
weight to some of the influences mentioned by him, his account has the 
scholarly virtue of providing the means by which such modifications can be 
constructed. All will have to recognize the scholarly, penetrating and provo- 
cative nature of this important book. 


University of Missourt Lewis ATHERTON 


J. Srantey Cxiark. The Oil Century: From the Drake Well to the Conservation Era. 
(University of Oklahoma Press: Norman, Oklahoma. 1958. Pp. xxii + 
280. $3.95.) 


This is purportedly a one volume history of the American Petroleum industry, 
but most of the material is heavily weighted on crude oil production and the 
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activities associated with it (which often involve considerable ‘human’ drama). 
Indeed the book borders on being purely a popular account of random events 
in the history of crude oil production. As such, however, the volume does 
have its moments; but the literature of petroleum is rich with social history 
of the early days of oil and Clark does not succeed in telling this story any 
more dramatically, nor does he add any new substantive interpretations. 

Viewed as a scholarly study of the development of the American Petroleum 
industry the book is very far short of adequate. There is virtually no economic 
analysis of the more important topics in the industry’s growth and development 
and the author’s descriptive accuracy (as well as the readability of the volume 
as a whole) suffers from extended use of lengthy and undigested quotations 
from contemporary authorities. In the period before 1900, in particular, the 
author makes no attempt to include the influence which the illuminating 
oil heritage in the United States and England had upon the development of 
the incipient petroleum industry. Nor does he consider analytically the 
conditions that gave rise to the Standard Oil Trust. Similarly the implications 
for change in the structure of the petroleum industry which came with the 
development of new and prolific crude reserves at the turn of the century 
receive only scant attention. Significant consideration to the réle of mass 
marketing in the early and later stages of the industry’s development (for 
fuel oil, kerosene, and gasoline), the influence of different qualities and 
geographic location of crude on the refining segment of the industry, and 
the ebb and flow in the nature of consumer demand for refined petroleum 
products, also would have helped Clark’s discussion. 

In the period after 1935 when effective conservation methods and ratable 
taking of crude oil by refiners became operative, Clark also fails to analyse 
the effects this system may have on the prices of crude and refined products 
or on the entry conditions affecting the structure and performance of the 
American industry as a whole. 


Northwestern University, Evanston R. L. ANDREANO 


Oscar E. ANDERSON, JR. The Health of a Nation: Harvey W. Wiley and the Fight 
Sor Pure Food. (Published for the University of Cincinnati by the University 
of Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. x + 333. $6.00.) 


‘I realize that at best I only have about 20 years to finish my life work, whatever 
it is to be, and I am allowing no grass to grow under my feet’. So im 1898 
wrote Harvey W. Wiley, who was destined to become the central figure in 
the fight for pure food legislation in the United States. Although Wiley could 
not realize it then, the necessary coincidence for his personal success of the 
times and the man lay just around the corner. By 1903 Progressivism would 
become a dynamic force in American life. Then, for a decade and more, 
social and economic reforms of many kinds would be marshalled against 
the problems caused by industrialism, immigration, and urbanism. Led by 
the determination of middle-class Americans to restore something of the older 
promise of individualistic opportunity and decent living, the Progressives 
wielded their weapons of exposition and protest. Their cry was directed 
against the abuses of entrenched economic privilege aligned with corrupt, 
inhumane, or ineffective government. Their goal was to enhance the general 
welfare. Their tool was the regulatory state. 

Many persons and organized groups took part in the struggle for regulation 
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of foods and pharmaceuticals. Theodore Roosevelt, in whose administration 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act was passed in 1906, gave the measure his 
support, and characteristically took full credit for so popular an achievement. 
Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, with its sickening revelations of the meat-packing 
industry, touched off an outburst of public indignation. Mark Sullivan’s 
and Samuel Hopkins Adams’ muckraking articles swelled the tide, as did 
Edward Bok’s editorial crusade in The Ladies’ Home Journal. However, as 
Professor Anderson demonstrates in The Health of a Nation, the ‘vital role’ in 
the long endeavour to protect consumers of foods and patent medicines was 
played by Dr Harvey W. Wiley, for twenty-nine years Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry in the Department of Agriculture. The enactment of the law 
of 1906 was the pinnacle of Wiley’s career, but for six years more he cam- 
paigned emotionally and sensationally to administer the law as he believed 
Congress had intended. So energetically did he crusade in his armour of the 
people’s defender that he almost precipitated another Ballinger-Pinchot 
affair for the hapless Taft administration. 

This book is not a biography in the literary tradition. Its style is so humdrum 
that Wiley’s electrifying personality is all but lost to view. What remains, 
however, is a substantial addition to the growing bibliography of Progressi- 
vism and the history of governmental regulation of business enterprise. 


Bryn Mawr College ARTHUR P, DuDDEN 


Pur Tarr. The A.F. of L. from the Death of Gompers to the Merger. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1959. Pp. xii + 499. $7.50.) 


Seventy-five years of independent existence as the only surviving, major 
federation of crafts and industrial unions in the United States, the railway 
brotherhoods excepted, came to an end in December 1955, when the last 
convention of the American Federation of Labor ratified the merger agreement 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. After two decades of turmoil 
and bitter rivalry, the leadership of America’s traditional labour movement 
had made peace with the depression-born C.I.O. A new confederation hence- 
forth, the A.F. of L.-C.I.O. (surely a marriage of equals!), would represent 
most of the organized labourers in the United States. It is the history of 
the A.F. of L. until the merger agreement that Professor Taft has completed 
here in his second of two volumes. 

The same general approbation can be applied to this second volume as to 
the first. It is a product of scholarly diligence founded on primary materials, 
especially the official records of the American Federation of Labor. Both of 
Professor Taft’s volumes on the A.F. of L. in fact belong in reference libraries 
purporting to afford coverage for recent United States history. While the 
earlier volume carried the Federation’s history to the death of its central 
figure, Samuel Gompers, the second volume accounts for the more recent 
past. Touched upon herein are the A.F. of L.’s responses to technological 
change and business prosperity in the twenties, to depression in the thirties 
thawed by the friendly warmth of the New Deal, to industrial unionism and 
the C.1.O., to the brilliance and blusterings of John L. Lewis, to war, govern- 
mental regulation, Communism, jurisdictional disputes, and racketeering. 

Unfavourable reaction to this second volume, as to the first, must emphasize 
its shallowness of analysis and its mediocrity of style. Interpretation essential 
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for comprehension is almost invariably left to the reader to supply. Certain 
chapters (‘“Membership, Income, Attitudes, and Problems’, for example) 
resemble sequences of ill-digested notes. Throughout, written history seems to 
be conceived of as a compendium of all the facts in the files, the great together 
with the small, the total effect topographically flat lacking either readability 
or significant contours or both. 


Bryn Mawr College ARTHUR P. DUDDEN 


GERTRUDE Bancrort. The American Labor Force: Its Growth and Changing Com- 
position. (For the Social Science Research Council in Cooperation with 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. N.Y.: Wiley; 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1958. Pp. 256. $7.50.) 


The labour-force volume in the 1950 census monograph series concentrates on 
trends since 1940 and on the reasons for changing patterns of behaviour in the 
American labour market. It is notable for lucid writing in a field where 
technical jargon too often does duty for English. 

After describing the ‘economically active’ population as of 1956, Miss 
Bancroft takes as her starting point John Durand’s basic study of trends from 
1890 to 1940, and extends his major series to 1955. She then discusses recent 
changes in participation, in the part-time labour force, and in family em- 
ployment patterns, and concludes with four projections of the labour force 
to 1975. Combining decennial census data with materials from intercensal 
sample surveys intensifies the usual need for close attention to technical 
matters, which fill 50 appendix pages indispensable to the specialist; biblio- 
graphy and basic tables require 53 pages. 

The emphasis is on developments at the national level and reasons for them; 
area analysis is not stressed. Systematic treatment of the economics of the 
labour supply is not attempted, although we get considerable economic and 
demographic information bearing on the problem (including some evidence 
against the Douglas hypothesis that labour-force participation by women is 
inversely related to the level of male earnings). 

To collect, select, and organize coherently data from the censuses and the 
current surveys, plus special tabulations not before published, is a major 
service; so is the continuation of Durand’s series. Miss Bancroft’s outstanding 
contribution, however, lies in her analysis of the part-time labour force and of 
family employment patterns, two topics here broadly treated for the first time, 
and currently of much interest because they yield clues to spectacular changes 
in labour-force patterns: for example, the increasing tendency of married 
women to enter the labour market can only be explained in terms of why 
people work part time and how family employment decisions are made. 


University of Pennsylvania Caro. P. BRAINERD 


S. N. Wurrney. Antitrust Policies. American Experience in 20 Industries. (Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1958. 2 vols. Pp. xxiii + 560, 541. $10.00.) 


These two volumes continue a series of studies financed by the Twentieth 
Century Fund on monopoly problems and remedies. Notable preceding 
studies in the series were Stocking and Watkins, Monopoly and Free Enterprise 
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(1951), Cartels In Action (1946). The present work undertakes to appraise the 
effectiveness of the antitrust laws by examining the competitive structure 
and business performance of 20 major industries. Except for cotton textiles, 
an industry brought within the scope of the study by the author’s criterion 
for obtaining an unbiased sample of American business, each of the selected 
industries has been the subject of significant antitrust litigation. 

Dr Whitney’s studies capably digest vast amounts of economic and legal 
information. They will, therefore, be useful to students, statesmen and others 
who may require an account of business organization in the Twentieth Century, 
an account which is relatively compact but still reflects the tremendous 
diversity of structure and practice in different fields. 

There can be no doubt that Dr Whitney, who has now become Chief 
Economist of the Federal Trade Commission, thinks well of the antitrust laws. 
However, he frequently appears to admire them for their weakness, as when 
he speaks approvingly of their réle in the steel business, while acknowledging 
that there is little price competition: ‘[The antitrust laws] do not, nor would 
it necessarily be desirable if they could, create unrestricted competition in 
steel’. (P. 329). Observing that the antitrust laws have not had ‘a strong 
direct impact’ in the automobile business, he adds, ‘concentration of output 
[has] contributed to outstanding economic performance’. (P. 522). In general 
Dr Whitney’s analyses of individual industries proceed from description to 
conclusion with little in the way of connecting argument; and the judgements 
made seem highly subjective. 

However—and this is an outstanding virtue of this work, and a tribute to 
the author’s courage and integrity—there is a 54-page appendix in which 
invited critics uninhibitedly express their disagreements on the methodology 
and conclusions of each case study. Moreover, in Chapter 24, the Committee 
on Antitrust Policy of the Twentieth Century Fund, under whose sponsorship 
the project was carried out, writes a wry little report, commenting on the 
‘impossibility of verifying results with certainty and isolating the effects of 
the antitrust laws from those of other influences ...’ The Committee calls for 
more research—the need for that is, of course, the one unchallengeable and 
unvarying product of any social science investigation—but considering the 
scope of this one, it is hard to envisage any future investigation which will 
more convincingly appraise. Could it be that such an appraisal is beyond 
solution by ‘research’, like the choice of one’s religion, politics, or wife? 


University of Pennsylvania Louis B. ScHwARTZz 


LesTER V. CHANDLER. Benjamin Strong, Central Banker. (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution. Pp. x + 495. $6.00.) 


Professor Chandler has written the definitive biography of one of the major 
financial leaders of the 1920’s and has also added greatly to our knowledge 
of the development of the Federal Reserve System during its first 15 years. 
Benjamin Strong was the president (then called Governor) of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank from its opening in November 1914 until his death in 
1928. As such he was the most influential person in the System. Paradoxically 
this was partly because it was the intention of the 1913 Act to set up a dozen 
regional central banks and break up New York City’s financial monopoly. 
But the Federal Reserve Board had neither the clear authority nor the leaders 
to assume control, whereas Strong, head of the largest bank, had the personality, 
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ability and vision to become the leader. Strong’s many admirers contend 
sometimes that if he had lived longer, he would have been able to moderate 
if not avoid the 1929 crash. His enemies place much of the blame for the 1929 
crash on him saying he was more preoccupied with Europe’s financial welfare 
than with curbing speculation at home. This biography supplies ample 
evidence to support both schools of thought, although Chandler is clearly 
an admirer of Strong. 

Nearly half of the book is quotations, occasionally several pages long, from 
Strong’s letters, speeches and memoranda. This might be tiresome if both 
author and biographee were not such clear writers. The result is a vivid 
picture of the personality of Strong and some of his contemporaries and at 
the same time a convincing historical document. 

The Federal Reserve Act, being the result of many compromises, was 
vaguely worded. ‘Thus the new System’s self-appointed leader had to hold 
the confidence of its National Bank members, gain that of the state banks to 
encourage their membership, set many precedents that would strengthen the 
System, and build up enough gold reserves to make the System a financial 
power. Strong accomplished all these goals and at the same time dealt with 
one major emergency after another, such as helping New York become a 
world money market, financing World War I, curbing the 1919-20 speculative 
boom and yet co-operating with the Treasury, and handling the 1920-21 
panic, liquidation and depression. He had mixed success but he learned much 
from the experience. Modern Federal Reserve policy took form rapidly in the 
1921~24 period which saw the first wide use here of open market operations. 

More than half of this biography deals with the leadership of Strong and 
Montagu Norman of the Bank of England in restoring the gold standard 
(often the weak gold exchange standard) in one European nation after another 
(England in 1925, France in 1926, Italy in 1927). There was no Monetary 
Fund then, isolationism was strong, and the spirit of international co-operation 
was less developed than it is today. Against this background the joint efforts 
of Strong and Norman properly appear as financial statesmanship of a high 
order. But in making credit plentiful and keeping discount rates low by means 
of open market buying operations, Strong did more than help Europe go 
back to gold; he also opened the way to stock market speculation. It was a 
calculated risk and Strong rationalized that with more nations on gold the 
surplus credit would soon be absorbed. By 1927 the major nations had resumed 
the gold standard, speculation and then, temporarily, recession were problems 
to be dealt with, and Strong’s health was failing. He remarked in August 
1927 that the policy of the System must not ‘degenerate simply to regulating 
the affairs of gamblers’ (p. 444). He fell very sick in February 1928, retired 
in August and died in October 1928. No leader succeeded him. Between 
June 1928 and October 1929 stock market prices rose more than in the pre- 
ceding four years. 

Students of the evolution of Federal Reserve policies and those of the 
history of gold standard resumptions should be delighted with the wealth 
and clarity of the detail on developments in the 1920’s. Conservatives will 
not agree that Strong needed to compromise quite so much as he did with the 
principles of the gold standard (it never was completely automatic) and of 
self-liquidating paper. Professor Chandler has made a major contribution to 
American and European financial history of the 1920’s. 


University of Illinois Donatp L. KEMMERER 
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Sipney Corrie and Tatre Wuairman. Corporate Earning Power and Market 
Valuation 1935-1955. (Duke University Press. 1959. Pp. 201. $12.50.) 


The purpose of this volume is, in its authors’ words, ‘to develop in a consistent 
manner factual information which can be used by investors and others as 
industry “‘yardsticks’”? both in appraising the performance and valuation of 
companies within a specific industry and in appraising that industry in terms 
of other industries’ (p. 4). To that end, data drawn from the public reports 
of 151 American corporations, grouped into 33 ‘industries’ and five ‘industry 
groups’, were manipulated in various ways to yield information on earning 
power and market values of common stock over a 20-year period. To be 
specific, there are 77 tables and 52 charts containing time-series both for 
industries and industry groups of such ratios as earnings to total capital, 
earnings to common-stock capital, earnings to price of common stock, percentage 
of earnings paid out in dividends, dividend yields, and market value to book 
value of common stock. 

Devoted almost entirely to these statistical tabulations, the book contains 
a minimum of exposition. By design the analysis is purely descriptive; no 
effort has been made to interpret the findings, much less to explore their 
theoretical implications. It may be presumed, however, that a companion 
volume will be forthcoming later; such an undertaking is, we are told, ‘a 
future task to which we hope to set ourselves’ (p. 4). 

Taken on its own terms, the study represents a valuable contribution to 
the literature on corporations and their financial performance through time. 
For obvious reasons, its contents will be of greatest interest to investment 
analysts and corporate managers. But the collected data should also prove 
useful to economic historians and theoreticians, particularly those concerned 
with the relationship between cyclical fluctuations and corporation finance. 


Bryn Mawr College Morton S. BaRATZ 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


In the past year the Journal of Economic History and the Business History Review 
published between them approximately fifty full length articles and several 
shorter notes. The Quarterly Journal of Economics, the Journal of Political Economy, 
the Southern Economic Journal, and the American Journal of Economics and Sociology, 
among other professional reviews, each carried several articles on economic 
history and such closely related fields as the history of economic thought. 
The deceptively modest quarterly, Economic Development and Cultural Change, 
alone printed more than thirty articles of direct or indirect interest to economic 
historians. Of the major journals only the American Economic Review, the official 
organ of the economics profession in the United States, eschewed articles on 
economic history, in conformity with its practice of the past several years. 
(By exception, the issue of Papers and Proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association generally carries several articles of interest 
to economic historians.) 

The editors of the Journal of Economic History highlighted the Paainoes 
writing in and about the field of economic history in recent years by devoting 
an entire issue to bibliographical essays reviewing works on American 
economic history published since 1945: L. A. Harper on the colonial period; 
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Carter Goodrich on the period 1789-1860; Thomas LeDuc, 1861—1900; 
Thomas C. Cochran on the twentieth century; W. T. Easterbrook on Canadian 
economic history; and John G. B. Hutchins on recent contributions to the 
literature of business history. The hundreds of titles within the province of 
each of the above-mentioned reviewers is not, however, an unmixed blessing. 
Apart from the literal impossibility of ‘keeping up with the literature’ of the 
entire field, the quality of the output, with a few notable exceptions, does not 
match its quantity. For that very reason, the uniformly judicious and com- 
prehensive bibliographical essays of the March, 1959, issue of the Journal 
(vol. XIX, no. 1) will constitute an essential tool for further work in American 
economic history. 

A similar but more modest (in some respects, at least) venture in the 
December, 1958, issue of the Journal (vol. XVIII, no. 4) presented three biblio- 
graphical essays on the economic history}of modern Europe. (These and all 
other articles in that issue consisted of papers read at the September, 1958, 
meeting of the Economic History Association in Toronto.) Claude Fohlen’s 
paper dealt with work on nineteenth century France, Fritz Redlich’s with 
‘Recent Developments in German Economic History’, whereas H. J. Habakkuk’s 
contribution on modern Britain was less a bibliographical essay than an ‘essay 
in revision’ on the demography of the Industrial Revolution. 

Several other articles in American journals dealt with subjects of special 
interest to English economic historians. Thus, R. M. Hartwell’s “Interpre- 
tations of the Industrial Revolution in England: a Methodological Inquiry’ 
(JEH, XTX [June, 1959], 229-49), after a briei, lucid account of the debate 
from Carlyle and Macauley to Hobsbawm and Ashton, asks why such utterly 
different conclusions could be drawn from what was presumably the same set 
of evidence. In part, Hartwell replies, the opposing camps have not used the 
same facts, but—consciously or not—have selected their evidence to suit 
their cases. More importantly, the major differences arise from the differing 
sets of values which characterize the opposing groups of historians and ob- 
servers—a fact which mere evidence is unlikely to alter. Hartwell himself, 
although apparently siding with the now triumphant ‘revisionists’, admits to 
some doubt as to whether conditions for the masses in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century were actually better than in the late eighteenth; and if not, 
when they began to improve. More attention to the course of prices and wages 
during the Napoleonic Wars (which had little to do with the Industrial 
Revolution as such) should resolve his doubts. 

Utilizing the abundant data, primarily quantitative, that has been dug up 
or put together in the last two decades, A. E. Musson in “The Great Depression 
in Britain, 1873-1896: a Reappraisal’ (tbid., 199-228) concludes that it 
marked a fundamental turning point in British economy that was temporarily 
‘masked by the upswing in prices, profits and business activity’ after 1896. 
There is no doubt that the progress of industrialization in other nations 
reduced Britain’s lead in that sphere of human endeavour, or that the general 
return to protection cost British industry some foreign markets; but the 
depression itself was worldwide and hit some countries—such as France— 
much harder than Britain where, as Musson admits, real wages did actually 
rise. Although Musson has performed a useful task of synthesis of the recent 
literature, it is not immediately obvious from his article why we should revise 
H. L. Beales’ revision of the “Great Depression’. 

Marcus Olson, Jr., and Curtis C. Harris, Jr., deal with another aspect of 
the same phenomenon in ‘Free Trade in “Corn’’: a Statistical Study of the 
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Prices and Production of Wheat in Great Britain from 1873 to 1914’, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, LX XIII (Feb., 1959), 145-68. By ingenious statistical 
manipulation the authors demonstrate that the trend in prices (or seven-year 
average) provides a ‘better’ (i.e. more consistent) explanation of the possible 
motivation of farmers in their decisions on how much grain to plant than the 
prices of the immediately preceding years. They do not, however, introduce 
any new data or modify existing interpretations of the effect of Corn Law 
repeal or the ‘Great Depression’ in agricultural prices in any substantive way. 
More elaborate statistical analysis of the phenomena of economic history may 
give a clearer understanding than elementary economic analysis of what 
happened and why; then again it may not. 

Two other applications of the statistical method yield more significant 
results. Phillip Cagan in “The Demand for Currency Relative to the Total 
Money Supply’ (Journal of Political Economy, LXVI [Aug., 1958], 303-28) 
presents annual data showing the ratio of currency to the total money supply 
of the United States from 1875 to 1955, indicative of a gradual decline from 
more than 30 per cent in 1879 to 7 per cent in 1930, but with sharp increases 
during both world wars and the 1930’s. (The ratio in 1955 was 15 per cent.) 
Discarding the simple explanation in terms of the ‘spread of banking’, Cagan 
uses multiple correlation analysis to establish rising real income and the 
increased cost of holding currency as the principal determinants of the behaviour 
of the demand for currency, along with the desire to avoid income taxes by 
making cash payments to account for the wartime increases. While technically 
correct within the limits of his analysis, Cagan’s conclusions illustrate an 
important difference between the kinds of causal explanations which satisfy 
theorists on the one hand and historians on the other: would rising real 
income and the increased cost of holding currency have sufficed to reduce 
the ratio of currency in the absence of an increase in the number of banking 
units? Would not an increase in the number of banking units produce a similar 
effect even with constant per capita income? Most significantly of all, did not 
the increase in the number of banking units contribute to the increase of 
real income and the reduction of the (relative) cost of holding deposits in 
place of currency? 

In ‘The Behavior of the French Money Supply: 1938-54’ (2bid., LX VII 
[April, 1957], 156-72), Allan H. Meltzer demonstrates the stability of the 
relationship between the total money supply and the earning assets of the Bank 
of France in spite of the violent political and economic changes during the 
period. His exercise in econometrics, however, illustrates another weakness 
resulting from exclusive reliance on statistical methods, for he cannot specify 
the causes of the increase in the money supply other than to say it was the 
responsibility of the Bank of France. (The statistical appendix contains detailed 
quarterly estimates of the money supply and its components not readily 
available elsewhere.) 

Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., uses more traditional methods of economic analysis 
in studying “The Beginnings of “Big Business” in American Industry’ (Business 
History Review, XX XIII [Spring, 1959], 1-31). He dates the beginnings in 
the period 1880-1900, and attributes it chiefly to the ‘creative response’ of 
outstanding entrepreneurs presented with the opportunities for supplying 
national markets of concentrated urban consumers created by the prior spread 
of the railway network. Although material technology played its part in 
creating large units of enterprise, its chief contribution came in succeeding 
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decades; the essential innovations ‘in the beginnings’ were organizational: 
the creation of techniques for managing large scale enterprises. 

American economists and economic historians also did their bit for more 
exotic lands. Andrew Gunder Frank, in ‘General Productivity in Soviet 
Agriculture and Industry: the Ukraine, 1928-55’ (Journal of Political Economy, 
LXVI [Dec., 1958], 498-515), concluded that organizational and technological 
change and investment in the ‘human factor’ accounted for the greater part 
of the 28 per cent increase in productivity in Ukrainian industry, but that 
organizational changes before 1950 actually reduced productivity in agri- 
culture by 13 per cent. The statistical results, however, are subject to more than 
the usual scepticism with regard to Soviet statistics because of the difficulties 
of the term ‘general productivity’. 

Peter M. Reed recounts the efforts of Standard Oil to gain concessions in 
Indonesia (‘Standard Oil in Indonesia, 1898-1928’, Business History Review, 
XXXII [Autumn, 1958], 311-37), efforts that were blocked by Royal Dutch- 
Shell and the Dutch government until Standard obtained the diplomatic 
support of the U.S. State Department in the 1920s. Finally, A. A. Pepelasis 
in ‘The Legal System and Economic Development of Greece’, Journal of 
Economic History, XIX (June, 1959), 173-98, presents the thesis, scarcely 
debatable, that the legal system of modern Greece, a patch-work mosaic 
of Roman, Byzantine, Austrian, French and other elements, retarded economic 
development no less than more commonly mentioned factors such as limited 
natural resources and scarcity of capital. Unfortunately, economic historians 
have not yet worked out a satisfactory method of assigning weights or deter- 
mining the relative importance of the various stimuli to and brakes on progress. 


University of Wisconsin Ronpo E. CAMERON 


During 1958-59, American historical journals published a few articles incor- 
porating research in European economic documents—leases, merchants’ 
letters, state decrees, etc. David Herlihy continued a series of articles on feudal 
tenures in southern Europe. In “The History of the Rural Seigneury in Italy, 
751-1200°, Agricultural History, 33 (1959), 58-71, the published material on 
leases was analysed statistically to show fluctuations in the importance of 
money, kind, and labour payments in relation to medieval economic and 
political change. Two other articles of narrower scope examined ‘England’s 
First Attempt to Break the Commercial Monopoly of the Hanseatic League 
1377-1380’, (H. Palais in American Historical Review LXIV [1959], 852-865) 
and “The Emergence of an Agricultural Policy for Siberia in the XVII and 
XVIII Centuries’ (R. Drew in Agricultural History, 33 [1959], 29-39). From 
the letters of Sir Stafford Canning and others, F. Rodkey examined a very 
modern problem, ‘Ottoman Concern about Western Economic Penetration 
in the Levant, 1849-1856’, Journal of Modern History, XXX (1958), 348-353. 
European scholars also contributed two general surveys of areas of research: 
Jacques Godechot, “The Business Classes and the Revolution outside France’, 
American Historical Review LXIV (1958), 1-13, and Manlio Rossi-Doria, “The 
Land Tenure System and Class in Sous bees Italy’, American Historical Review 
LXIV (1958), 46-53. 

In the field of American Economic Sedan where most of the work was 
concentrated, very few interpretative articles appeared. In an essay, “The 
Age of Mercantilism: an Interpretation of the American Political Economy, 
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1763 to 1828’, William and Mary Quarterly, XV (1958), 419-437, W. Williams 
emphasized the ‘mercantilistic’ character of much of the thinking of Madison 
and others and indicated that such thinking even lay behind the Monroe 
Doctrine. The conservative revision of the work of Charles A. Beard and 
others found two new examples in reinterpretations of the attitudes of business 
men toward issues of the late nineteenth century: S. Cohen, ‘Northeastern 
Business and Radical Reconstruction: A Re-examination’, The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XLVI (1959), 67-90 and I. Unger, “Business Men and 
Specie Resumption’, Political Science Quarterly, XXIV (1959), 46-70. These 
articles showed that differences of opinion and interest existed within the 
business community. 

Of the many works of detailed research into specific events, incidents, and 
industries, appearing in the national journals and the many state historical 
periodicals, only a few of the most striking can be cited. G. Engberg, ‘Lumber 
and Labor in the Lake States’, Minnesota History, 36 (1959), 153-166 provided 
some scarce information, largely from newspaper sources on the labour shortage 
and working conditions in lumbering at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. A. Daum, ‘Petroleum in Search of an Industry’, Pennsylvania History, 
XXVI (1959), 21-35, showed how the technology of utilization of coal oil, 
gas, and camphine was transferred to petroleum with Drake’s discovery. 
C. Jones, “The Burlington Railroad’s Swine Sanitation Trains of 1929’, Jowa 
Journal of History 57 (1959), 23-33 examined an interesting incident in the 
communication of agricultural improvements. Various aspects of urban life 
and industrial labour were examined in a number of articles, e.g. R. Wade, 
“Urban Life in Western America’, American Historical Review, LXIV (1958), 
14-30; R. Bremmer, “The Big Flat: History of a New York Tenament House’, 
ibid., 54-62; S. Bradford, “The Negro Ironworker in America’, Journal of 
Southern History, XXV (1959), 194-206; S. Fine, “The Toledo Chevrolet 
Strike of 1935’, Ohio Historical Quarterly, 67 (1958); C. Crary, “The Humble 
Immigrant and the American Dream: Some Case Histories, 1746-1776’, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLVI (1959), 46-66. The last-named of 
these articles made use of the records of Commissions of Enquiry into the 
claims of loyalists for support and indemnity from the English crown to show 
the origin and condition of a sample of immigrants. Among business histories 
published in the general historical journals, two articles on banks and one on a 
nineteenth century iron works opened fresh material. G. Anderson, ‘From 
Cattle to Wheat: the Impact of Agricultural Developments on Banking 
in Early Wichita’, Agricultural History, 33 (1959), 3-15, examined the failure 
of the First National Bank of Wichita, Kansas, partly as a result of mismanage- 
ment, but partly also as a result of difficulties of coping with the peculiar 
problems of financing cattle and wheat simultaneously. C. Destler, “The 
Union Bank of New London: Formative Years’, Connecticut Historical Society 
Bulletin, 24 (1959), 14-26 showed an instance of the effects of the founding of 
the First Bank of the United States on bank formation in the 1790’s. In “The 
Delaware Iron Works, a Nineteenth Century Rolling Mill’, Delaware History 
VIII (1959), 294-309 an account was given of an iron fabricating mill between 
1814 and 1890. 

Work on the colonial period appeared to be concerned largely with questions 
of trade. C. Haywood continued to publish his research into native concepts 
of mercantilism: ‘Mercantilism and South Carolina Agriculture, 1700-1763’, 
South Carolina Historical Magazine, LX (1959), 15-27, J. Soltow examined “The 
Role of Williamsburg in the Virginia Economy, 1750-1775’, William and 
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Mary Quarterly, XV (1958), 467-482, particularly as a market town, a clearing 
place for merchants’ debts and a meeting place for merchants. Trade currents 
were examined in the letters and accounts of the Baltimore Company, a 
crude iron producer, in K. Johnson, “The Baltimore Company seeks English 
Markets: a Study of the Anglo-American Iron Trade, 1731-1755’, William 
and Mary Quarterly, XVI (1959), 37-60 and at the national level by J. Stover, 
‘French-American Trade during the Confederation, 1781-1789’, North 
Carolina Historical Review, XXXV (1958), 399-414. J. Hemphill drew upon 
county records of published rates for a discussion of ‘Freight Rates in the 
Maryland Tobacco Trade, 1705-1762’, Maryland Historical Magazine, 54 
(1959), 36-60 with full publication of the lists of rates in an Appendix (zdid., 
153-187). A report made by a merchant-congressman to President Madison, 
discussing the impediments to trade along each of the ocean routes was 
reprinted with editorial comment by J. Reinoehl, ‘Some Remarks on the 
American Trade, Jacob Crowinshield to James Madison, 1806’, William and 
Mary Quarterly, XVI (1959), 83-118. A significant episode in the trade of the 
West Coast received treatment by R. Paul, “The Wheat Trade between 
California and the United Kingdom’, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XLIV (1958), 391-412. British dominance of California shipping and finance 
grew up out of this important commodity trade for a period; the antagonism 
between the wheat growers and the San Francisco merchants is well illustrated 
in a second article by R. Paul, ‘The Great California Grain War: the Grangers 
Challenge the Wheat King’, Pacific Historical Review, XX VII (1958), 331-350. 
The studies of restricted subjects in American historical journals were balanced 
to a degree by several articles in comparative economic history published in 
a new journal, Comparative Studies in Society and History, edited by Sylvia L. 
Thrupp at the University of Chicago. Systems of servile labour in the history 
of colonialism were examined in two articles: J. Phelan, ‘Free versus Com- 
pulsory Labor: Mexico and the Philippines, 1540-1648’ in the second issue 
of this journal (January, 1959) and S. Mintz, ‘Labour and Sugar in Puerto 
Rico and in Jamaica, 1800-1850’ in the third issue (March, 1959). In the same 
issue, J. Krause, in “Some Implications of Recent Work in Historical Demo- 
graphy’, reviewed much of the demographic evidence from Canada, France, 
Ireland and the Scandinavian countries to show the importance of fertility 
in the regulation of population growth before the mid-nineteenth century. 


University of North Carolina Wi11i1aM N. PARKER 


GENERAL 


Fritz M. HeicHetyem. An Ancient Economic History, From the Palaeolithic Age to 
the Migrations of the Germanic, Slavic, and Arabic Nations. Revised and 
complete English edition. Volume I. Translated by Mrs Joyce Stevens. 
(Leiden. 1958. Pp. xi + 542. £4.85.6d.) 


Few historical works by a single author can ever have been planned on so 
ambitious a scale. Professor Heichelheim’s Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums, vom 
Paldolithikum bis zur Vélkerwanderung der Germanen, Slaven und Araber was first 
published in 1938, in two volumes, 1239 pages (including 365 of notes), and 
at once became a standard work. The book under review, which replaces only 
the first five of the original nine chapters and goes down to about 560 B.c., 
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is the first of three volumes of an English translation, in which many alterations 
and additions have been made, principally in the notes. The number of pages 
of text, 292, is almost identical with the corresponding portion of the original 
edition, but we now have 248 pages of notes corresponding to 163 of the 
German. 

A strong protest must be made at once about the translation, which makes 
reading the book a disagreeable experience and often succeeds neither in 
reproducing the meaning of the original nor in sounding like English. It 
abounds in careless, uncouth and sometimes obscure sentences, specimens of 
which are: ‘Early Hellas was superior by far, from a world historic point of 
view, to the Ancient Oriental mathematical way of organising large masses, 
which is otherwise somehow comparable’ (p. 251); and (p. 489) ‘Compare ... 
of further mainly no more quite up to date and pre-Karatepe literature the 
nevertheless usually rather informative and instructive publications of [etc.]’. 

The scale of the work is vast, the profusion of references staggering. One can 
well believe that no recent work even remotely relevant has escaped Professor 
Heichelheim’s remorseless pen. On p. 493 he has included a book, dated as of 
1949, which has not even yet appeared. The superfluity of references often 
makes it difficult to find the material one is looking for, without an Index 
(for which—as for a list of abbreviations, even!—we must wait until Vol. III 
appears), especially as individual notes tend to be very long indeed, up to 
nearly ten pages of small print. 

Progress since 1938 in prehistoric, Near Eastern and early Classical studies 
has been great, and Professor Heichelheim has missed none of the literature, as 
many additions to the notes and several alterations of the text show, particu- 
larly in the field of prehistory. In places, however, the new knowledge he has 
acquired during these years, as reflected in his notes, seems not to have been 
thoroughly assimilated and has sometimes not fully penetrated to the text. 
One example must suffice. In recent years there has been no more important 
addition to our knowledge of the early Classical Greek period than the proof 
that the origin of coined money, in western Asia Minor, can hardly be put 
further back than about 630 B.c. at the earliest, and that coinage in Greece itself 
must come later still. As the end of note eight on p. 481 shows, Professor Heichel- 
heim has read the essential articles by Dr E. S. G. Robinson and Dr P. Jacobs- 
thal, but in that note he has not reproduced their conclusions fairly; and in his 
text (p. 215, cf. 216), mainly repeating what he had said on p. 220 of the 
German edition, he speaks of coined money as having been used by the Ionian 
Greeks and the Lydians ‘first during the latest eighth and the earlier seventh 
centuries B.c.’ (cf. pp. 280, 290, and 492 n. 24). The fact is that a late origin 
of coinage does not at all agree with Professor Heichelheim’s earlier views about 
the réle played by coinage in Greek economic development in the eighth and 
seventh centuries as well as the early sixth (a rdle which he exaggerates) ; 
but he still cannot bring himself to abandon these now out-dated views. 

However, a work which covers a far greater field of history and prehistory 
than most scholars nowadays are willing to study is bound to excite criticism 
of its judgements among specialists—criticism which will nevertheless be 
respectful and sympathetic. For when all is said, one is left with a feeling of 
gratitude and admiration for the indefatigable scholar who, triumphing over 
the handicaps imposed by exile from his native land, has not only produced a 
work of reference of immense scope and awe-inspiring industry, but has also 
done his best, if with varying success, to draw important general conclusions at 
every major step, and to see his subject from a point of view which can truly 
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be called weligeschichtlich, an adjective for which (unlike its noun) there is 
unfortunately no direct English equivalent. 


New College, Oxford G. E. M. pe Ste. Crorx 


Kari Poranyi, Conrap M. ARENSBERG and Harry W. Pearson (Eds.). 
Trade and Market in the Early Empires. (The Free Press: Glencoe, Illinois. 
1957. Pp. xviii + 382. $6.00.) 


This book is of outstanding interest. Any anthropologist, and any economic 
historian whose field of interest lies mainly outside the highly developed 
societies of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, will find it challenging and 
profitable reading. 

The book has a central thesis, which inspires in varying degrees the essays of 
all the eleven contributors. It was developed first by Professor Karl Polanyi, and 
elaborated under his inspiration by a group of economists, anthropologists and 
sociologists working under the auspices of a Columbia University “Inter- 
disciplinary Project’ for research on economic institutions during the years 
following 1948. This central thesis is that economics, in the usual modern 
sense of the word, ‘is no more than a study of market phenomena’ (p. 241), 
and that modern economic analysis is properly applicable only to economies 
based on a complete ‘self-regulating’ market system embodying the supply- 
demand-price mechanism. ‘In the absence of markets and market prices, the 
economist cannot be of help to the student of primitive economies; indeed, he 
may hinder him’. (bzd.) It is difficult even to identify the economic process 
‘where it is embedded in noneconomic institutions’ (p. 71), as in tribal societies 
based on kinship. 

Economies (the thesis continues) can be ‘integrated’ in any one or more of 
three different ways. There is not only the system of recent growth to which 
alone modern economic analysis is appropriate, namely ‘Exchange’, operating 
through a whole system of price-fixing markets; there are also ‘Reciprocity’ 
and ‘Redistribution’. In a ‘reciprocative’ system, the society is divided into 
groups, the members of any one of which act towards another group as the 
members of that group (or of some other group) act towards them (see pp. 222, 
252-3). Familiar examples are the Trobriand economy and the Kula ex- 
changes of certain Melanesian islanders, described by Malinowski and Ruth 
Benedict. In a ‘redistributive’ system, the produce of the society flows into a 
centre, either physically or notionally, and is then shared out among the 
members according to fixed rules (see pp. 223, 253-4). Groups within a society, 
such as a patriarchal household or a medieval manor, may be organized on a 
‘distributive’ system, irrespective of the way in which the economy as a whole 
is integrated. Reciprocity and Redistribution are often combined, with or 
without some of those features which in their developed form are the hallmark 
of Exchange. In one of the most successful chapters in the book, Dr Walter 
C. Neale shows (pp. 223-8) how the Indian village economy which so puzzled 
early British administrators was an intricate blend of Reciprocity (through 
the caste system) and Redistribution (through the sharing of the common 
grain heap), devoid of market features. 

There are enough valid conclusions in the book to make it, in the phrase 
used by more than one contributor, a ‘pathbreaking work’. But good as some 
of the individual chapters are (in particular those of Dr Neale and Professor 
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Daniel B. Fusfeld), there are very serious weaknesses which can only exasperate 
the reader who does not share Professor Polanyi’s obsession with the market. 
Exaggeration of the main thesis by several of the contributors is constant. And 
it is a great pity that of the first five chapters, dealing with various aspects 
‘of ancient economic history and thought, only one has been written by a 
scholar who knows the original sources at first hand: this is chapter III, in 
which Professor A. L. Oppenheim gives a particularly stimulating ‘Bird’s-Eye 
View of Mesopotamian Economic History’. 

Above all, Professor Polanyi comes to grief in his chapter (V) dealing with 
ancient Greece: “Aristotle Discovers the Economy’. Hag-ridden by his general 
theory, and showing no knowledge of the great body of evidence for Greek 
commercial practices contained in the private speeches of the Attic orators 
and in the comic poets, he draws an entirely unwarranted distinction between 
sixth and fifth century Greece, which he describes as ‘economically more naive 
than even the extreme “‘primitivist’’ would have it’, and Greece of the fourth 
century, to which he attributes the origin of ‘the gainful business practices 
that in much later days developed into the dynamo of market competition’ 
(p. 64). Greek economic life, he declares, was ‘still in the very first beginnings 
of market trade in Aristotle’s time’, and in his writings “we possess an eye- 
witness account of some of the pristine features of incipient market trading 
at its very first appearance in the history of civilization’ (p. 67). In fact the 
major developments took place not later than the fifth century, during the last 
years of which, for instance, we already meet with the earliest surviving refer- 
ence to the bottomry bond (Lysias, XXXII, 6-7, 14), that remarkable in- 
vention (the precursor of marine insurance) which contributed so much to 
the development of trade by spreading its risks, which were then considerable, 
far outside the comparatively poor commercial section of the population. 
Professor Polanyi even denies the existence of local food markets in the Pelopon- 
nesian War period and in early fourth century Ionia; but the only evidence he 
cites is sadly misinterpreted. Cities might sometimes set up special markets 
outside their walls for foreign armies, or generals might create them, but this 
was simply because the cities did not wish to admit the foreign armies within 
their gates; there is never any implication that regular markets did not exist 
inside the cities concerned. Professor Polanyi forgets an important piece of fifth 
century evidence of which he himself elsewhere makes good use: Herodotus I, 
153, where a striking contrast is drawn between the Greeks, who do have 
markets, and the Persians, who do not. 

Professor Polanyi will not, then, allow the economy of ancient Greece, at any 
rate before the Hellenistic period, to count as a system of ‘Exchange’. Un- 
fortunately he has failed to ask himself whether it can be said to fall under either 
of his other two heads. In fact those features of the economy which Professor 
Polanyi identifies as Reciprocative and Redistributive are conspicuously 
absent from Greek society of at any rate the fifth century onwards, as from 
the Hellenistic cities and the fully developed Roman world down to at least 
the third century A. p. The Greeks certainly made more significant use of the 
slave system than their predecessors. Their development of marketing insti- 
tutions, transmitted to the Roman world, was perhaps an even more remarkable 
phenomenon. Slavery in a highly developed form, and the free market: 
a case might be made for putting these two features of Greek society, with 
the political development culminating in democracy, among the basic reasons 
why Greek civilization advanced so far beyond anything that had gone before it. 


New College, Oxford G. E. M. ve Ste. Cror 
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H. Micueryi. The Economics of Ancient Greece. Second edition. (Cambridge: 
W. Heffer & Sons Ltd. 1957. Pp. 427. £2.55.) 


Professor Michell’s book is reissued, after seventeen years, in a second edition 
which is merely a photographic reproduction of the first, with a few corrections, 
nine pages of new ‘appendices’, and a short supplementary bibliography. 

The book is a very useful collection of factual material, but it contains far 
too many errors, which often suggest that the author has either misread the 
sources he cites or has formed his views largely on the basis of second-hand 
information, imperfectly understood. For a glaring example, see p. 14, where, 
from I Cor. iv, 12 and I Tim. iv, ro, St. Paul is made to say that he is ‘subject 
to social ostracism’ because he is a manual labourer. It is difficult to feel 
confidence in any statement made by a writer about ancient Greece who can 
give such a thoroughly misleading account of the well known institution of 
proxenia (p. 231, quite insufficiently corrected on p. 423), or consider the 
possibility that metics may have been ‘far more wealthy than the citizens’ 
(p. 382), and declare that at Athens ‘most of the wealthy residents belonged 
to that class’ (p. 376), and even that ‘the metic had a far better time than the 
citizen who, if he wished to prosper, had to leave his own city and seek fortune 
elsewhere’ (p. 146). 

Many of the familiar old misconceptions—and some new ones—about 
Greek economic life and thought are to be found in these pages: that ‘slave 
labour was little used in agriculture’ (p. 161); that ‘slave rebellions were 
frequent’ (p. 158); that citizens suffered from the ‘competition’ of cheap 
slave or metic labour, which led to ‘unemployment’ (pp. 14, 17, 127, 131-2); 
that ‘the poor Athenian grain farmer had a hard struggle to compete with 
imported wheat’ (p. 84, cf. 128); that ‘deposits on current account bore 
interest’ (p. 341); that the estate of Phaenippus (in Ps.-Dem. XLII, 5) was 
‘about 750 acres’ (p. 86) and ‘had only seven slaves working on it’ (p. 88); 
that bottomry loans at Athens ‘were permitted only on ships carrying grain’ 
(p. 274); that the poor lost no opportunity of ‘mulcting the rich’ (pp. 18, 
353, 380); that State pay (on which ‘a very large proportion’ of Athenian 
citizens ‘lived partly or wholly’: p. 16) was ‘in reality of the nature of relief, 
the “‘dole’” (p. 15), and ‘ruined the citizen in the end’ (p. 18). In the light of 
all this, the contemptuous attitude to Greek democracy (pp. 17-18, 37) will 
surprise no one. 

Students of Greek economic history cannot afford to neglect a book con- 
taining such a large quantity of useful information on a variety of subjects; but 
they will do well not merely to subject every judgement to careful scrutiny but 
also to make sure that the sources cited really do say what they are represented 
as saying. 


New College, Oxford G. E. M. DE Ste. Crorx 


Joun W. Batpwin. The Medieval Theories of the Just Price. Romanists, Canonists, 
and Theologians, in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Series, Vol. 49, Part 4, July 1959. 
Pp. 80. Appendices, Index. $2.00.) 


It is no longer possible to epitomize the medieval economy as sluggish or 
static, its markets local, its industry undifferentiated, its farming self-sufficient. 
But our ideas of what constituted a just price in the Middle Ages are still 
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wedded to an image of its economic organization in which things changed so 
little that the just price was determined by costs of production. 

The author of this short but comprehensive, scholarly, and lucid essay has 
been prompted to write it by observing the ludicrous incompatibility of 
modern views as to the intense economic activity of the high Middle Ages 
with older views of the simplicity of medieval thinking about the just price. 
And the outstanding merit of the work is that it plants firmly in the mid- 
thirteenth century, developments in the accepted economic doctrine of 
ecclesiastical thinkers which former writers have usually assigned to later 
centuries and to unrepresentative men. 

With a wealth of learning acquired by steeping himself in the printed texts 
and by toiling in the Bzbliothéque Nationale amongst those that are still un- 
printed, the author has accomplished several things. He has disentangled the 
main strands of the medieval doctrine of the just price—the Romanist with its 
strong classical tradition of free bargaining; the Canonist with its incessant 
practical concern with the application of ethical principles to the law of the 
Church and to the affairs of men; and the Theological with its metaphysical 
preoccupations. 

He has shewn that the true legacy of the classical and patristic writers to 
later discussions of commercial ethics was neither the reasoned mistrust of 
trade expressed by the one, nor the fulminations and trumpetings of the other, 
profoundly influential though they both were. The classical teachings that 
permeated thirteenth century discussions were Aristotle’s theory of exchange, 
with its emphasis on need, or demand, as the criterion of value, and the Roman 
law of sale with its assumption that the just price, in the absence of fraud or 
legislation to the contrary, was usually the price determined by free bargaining. 
And in all the welter of patristic commination, it was the clear sane voice of 
Augustine that carried most effectually into a later age, explaining the 
merchant’s profits as the wages of his labour in distributing what others had 
produced, and dismissing the frauds and lies that others had declared to be 
indissolubly linked with business, as the infirmities to which all human activi- 
ties were exposed rather than the necessary and inescapable condition of any 
one of them. 

Finally he has traced the changes that successive medieval thinkers wrought 
in the doctrines they inherited, describing how the Romanists elaborated the 
classical law of sale so as to protect buyer as well as seller from flagrant dis- 
crepancies between contract and market price; how the Canonists, with their 
ingrained suspicion of trade, innovated with circumspection as Western 
prosperity revived and Roman doctrine wound its way into their thinking; 
and how the Theologians, taking deep draughts of Aristotle as he came to 
them in thirteenth century translations, found common ground with the 
others on the issue of the just price. 

Naturally the evolution of more liberal theories of the nature and justification 
of trade was nothing like as continuous and unhampered as a bald summary 
of this essay must make it seem. There were contrary movements; and not 
every advance of theory by those who made the law or propounded the 
doctrines was matched by the dawning of a corresponding degree of enlighten- 
ment in the minds of those who enforced the law of the Church or propagated 
its creeds. Nevertheless the culminating moment in theoretical discussion 
came as trade was attaining its highest point and the Universities of Paris and 
Bologna their most illustrious and resounding triumphs. In Aquinas’ Summa 
the merchant was utterly vindicated in terms of his services of carriage, storage, 
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and risk-bearing; demand was preferred to cost as the final arbiter of value; 
and, in the highest circles, the just price was recognized to be the market price, 
in normal circumstances. Generations of men whose names are comparatively 
obscure to-day, men of the calibre of Rufinus and Huguccio, of Hostiensis and 
Alexander of Hales, had wrestled with intractable texts and with the baffling, 
contradictory, ambiguous, often cryptic, and sometimes apocryphal utterances 
of sanctified authorities, in order to achieve this emancipation. Henceforth, in 
principle at least, it was possible for ordinary farmers, whether lay or ecclesiasti- 
cal, as well as for the thriving and powerful merchants of the time, to earn their 
living without hypocrisy. and without forfeiting the comforts and consolations 
of religion. The Canonists and Theologians who brought this about are the 
unsung heroes and forgotten worthies of the medieval Church. It is one aspect 
of their fascinating story that the author of this essay so admirably tells. 


London School of Economics A. R. BripBury 


A. Brier. La pensée économique et sociale de Calvin. (Geneva: Librairie de l’ Uni- 
versité, Georg & Cie. S.A. 1959. Pp. xv + 562. Fr. 25.) 


A. Biéler, sometime protestant chaplain at the university of Geneva, offers 
in this book a close and well-documented survey of the economic aspects of 
Calvin’s teaching. He examines the problems confronting sixteenth-century 
Geneva, whose commercial importance had been on the decline since the 
foundation of the Lyon fairs in 1462 and whose population by 1537 had 
dwindled to 10,300. The afflux of religious refugees subsequently stimulated 
economic activities there as elsewhere, and especially in the printing and 
luxury textile industries. Against the economic and political background the 
author makes comprehensible, by a careful analysis of the voluminous writings 
of Calvin, what the latter himself actually taught, as distinct from what later 
generations of his followers, living under very different conditions, sometimes 
enjoined. Calvin, as R. H. Tawney long ago pointed out, was not always a 
Calvinist; and, with this in mind, Dr Biéler joins issue with the various historians 
who have argued in favour of some special connexion between his teachings 
and the peculiar needs of an emergent capitalist society. Possibly the most 
interesting section of the book is that dealing with Calvin’s precise attitude to 
usury—as is well known, he refused to accept the Aristotelian condemnation 
of loans at interest, but Dr Biéler is at pains to show how this epoch-making 
and realistic rejection was hedged with large and important qualifications. 
The book with its excellent indexes, full table of contents and frequent and 
lengthy quotations from the works of Calvin, is likely above all to serve a useful 
purpose as a work of reference. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford G. D. Ramsay 


H. C. Avien. Bush and Backwoods—a comparison of the frontier in Australia and the 
United States. (Michigan State University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi + 154. 255.) 


As Professor Allen rightly points out, ‘comparative historical studies have been 
unwarrantably neglected by academic historians’ in the past; in this essay he 
has sought to apply Turner’s frontier thesis to Australia and to compare its 
validity in the two cases. In doing this he says much that is interesting, and he 
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concludes, first, that ‘the effects of the frontier in Australia are certainly such 
as to justify amply the essential Turner doctrine, the vital modifying effect of 
the frontier’, and secondly, ‘that we can take a hypothesis, such as Turner’s, 
specifically framed for the circumstances of one national history, and find it 
illuminating, and illuminated by, those of another, is a remarkable tribute to it’. 

The Australian may notice mistakes in the story; these, though rather too 
frequent, are only venial; but he must insist that when comparing nineteenth 
century U.S.A. with Australia, one should not forget that the society of the 
former is 175 years older than that of the latter, and that this greater age (as 
well as the Australian character, which Professor Allen clearly assumes to 
show signs of great laziness) helps to explain some of the difficulties which the 
Australian pioneer had to face. In monetary affairs (Chap. 5), the early New 
South Wales legislation on debt and on borrowing on stock and wool was 
surely significant, and in mining, were not Broken Hill and Kalgoorlie more 
comparable with United States developments than the more spectacular gold 
rush of 1851-2? However these are minor points; for if this book is regarded, 
as it should be, as one intended to provoke thought about historical interpre- 
tation, and not as the last word in itself, the reader must be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Allen for giving him so much to think about. 

Unfortunately he cannot be equally grateful to the publisher, who has first 
priced the book almost out of the market (25s. for about 100 pages), and 
then, having removed all justification on the ground of economy, has relegated 
all ‘foot-notes’ to the back, so that they are hard to refer to; and this is the more 
regrettable since Professor Allen, whose English style is somewhat complex, 
has included in them much material commentary which would have been 
better put in the text. 


University of Sydney A. G. L. SHaw 


Joun JoserH Beer. The Emergence of the German Dye Industry. (Illinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences. Volume 44. University of Illinois Press: Urbana, 
Illinois. 1959. Pp. vii + 168.) 


The book under review, originally a Ph. D. thesis, is a narrative describing the 
beginnings and early development of the German dye-stuff industry. The 
emphasis is on technical achievements, presented in terms understandable to 
the layman, and on the men who were responsible for the achievements and 
for guiding the leading companies. The account is reliable and makes a good 
deal of interesting information easily accessible. 

The information is compiled from secondary sources and therefore does not 
add to our knowledge. What the author calls ‘primary’ in his list of references 
would not be considered such by the reviewer. (Or are we from now on to 
recognize anniversary publications of companies or a book on the chemical 
industry on the Continent as primary sources?) While the author was abroad, 
he did not even use the annual reports of the big corporations nor did he scan 
the contemporary commercial press or the pertinent trade papers. The book 
remains throughout merely on the surface; analysis is lacking. Moreover the 
author has not discerned the problems in the field, let alone delved into them. 
Acquaintance with the principles of business history, very useful for investi- 
gations of this sort, can not be found in the book. Although the author touches 
upon market development and organizational endeavours, there is no real 
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understanding of the stupendous business and organizational achievements 
embodied in building what was one of the greatest industries to be merged to 
form one of the biggest enterprises of the world of 1914. 


Harvard University Fritz REDLICH 


Mark W. Letserson. Wages and Economic Control in Norway 1945-1957. (Harvard 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi + 176. 36s.) 


Dr Leiserson gives a clear and concise account of the course of wage negoti- 
ations in post-war Norway and its relationship to government economic policy. 
He then tries to analyse the effects of wage decisions and wage movements on 
prices, costs, incomes, investment and changes in the structure of the labour 
force. As he admits, nothing very positive emerges from his calculations. His 
main conclusion, that a ‘controlled economy’ is not incompatible with the 
existence of ‘autonomous labor organisations and collective bargaining 
institutions’ is a useful confirmation of the lessons of other countries, but his 
book might have been more interesting had he asked why in an almost strike- 
free country ‘the necessity for industrial peace cannot be overemphasised as a 
factor in wage decisions’, and why the experience of wage movements and 
wage policy in Norway since the war provides such a startlingly close parallel 
to that of most other countries in northern Europe. 


Nuffield College, Oxford H. A. CLEGG 


T. C. Gocuran. The Puerto Rican Businessman: A Study in Cultural Change. (Phi- 
ladelphia, Penn.: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1959. Pp. 198. $5.00). 


The United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America in May, 1959 
took initial steps toward creating a Latin American Common Market. In this 
small book Professor Cochran studies an essential human ingredient indis- 
pensable to the fulfillment of such plans—the promotion or formation of a 
spirit of business enterprise. Puerto Rico, with a primarily Latin American 
culture, has had a common market with the United States for fifty years. The 
United States represents a market far more powerful than Latin America, but 
likewise considerably more competitive. 

The author used the personal interviews method among 70 Puerto Rican 
businessmen stratified by age and industry and supplemented this with in- 
tensive study of records in the island’s major development institutions, historical 
materials, and recent related investigations by the Social Science Research 
Center at the University of Puerto Rico. 

Following Arthur H. Cole’s stress on information of all types as the most 
important factor in successful entrepreneurship, the author found that the 
majority of his most successful younger businessmen in banking, and light and 
heavy industry were men who had been educated in the United States, and 
were in continuous touch with the ‘mainland’ through literature, trade 
conventions, consultants, technical salesmen, etc. A recent analysis by Fomento, 
the major economic development agency in the country, found that 20 per 
cent of the new United States owned manufacturing plants in Puerto Rico had 
Puerto Rican general managers—all of whom had had education, training and 
experience and/or military service in the United States prior to their climb to 
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a top production management position. For Puerto Ricans to gain such positions early 
in the industrialization programme inevitably means training and experience 
in advanced industrial countries. It will be some time before the local education- 
al institutions can overcome their ‘cultural lag’. On the other hand the modern 
industry in Puerto Rico (most of which has materialized in only the past eight 
to ten years) are the best ‘schools’ the country has for acquiring supervisory and 
managerial skills. These skills in turn give confidence which is so necessary a 
part of the entrepreneurial spirit. But good managers do not necessarily become 
good entrepreneurs. 

Chief among the deterrents to successful new business activity, Cochran 
analyses the Spanish cultural traits of personalismo and dignidad, the very 
limited size of the local market and ignorance of the free United States market, 
the lack of personal relationships between progressive North Americans in 
Puerto Rico and the local businessmen, the attractiveness of real estate in- 
vestments, the lack of knowledge of modern business techniques, and the 
practice of nepotism within the older firms, 


Economic Development Administration, Leo SusLow 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Ottver C. Cox. The Foundations of Capitalism. (Foreword by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. New York: Philosophical Library. 1959. Pp. 500. $7.50.) 


Implicitly Professor Cox defines capitalism as a society in which the power of 
government is used to enable those who possess capital to make money by the 
use of their capital. Venice was the first capitalistic society by this definition. 
Having spent considerable time with the records of the Venetian governing 
councils, I can say that the characterization seems to me quite pat, as far as it 
goes: the preservation and increase of their ships, merchandise, and cash, 
their cavedal, was the purpose unabashedly professed in innumerable 
decisions voted by Venetian Senators. Cox has not worked from such sources; 
he depends entirely on secondary accounts of Italian history, mostly the older 
accounts, and uses them rather indiscriminately, even going so far as to quote 
Machiavelli’s history of Florence as if it reported accurately speeches made in 
the fourteenth century (p. 144)! But Oliver Cox is a Professor of Sociology and 
it would be unreasonable to expect him to use such materials as would a 
specialist on Italian history. The longest section in his book concerns England 
in the mercantilist period and there he shows very extensive reading in primary 
sources, that is, in the writers on political economy between Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Adam Smith. From this reading he has culled passages illustrating his 
theme. In his interpretation, mercantilism was the effort of the capitalists to 
persuade the feudal elements in their societies that governments should use 
their powers to enable capitalists to increase their capital. 

This is oversimplification, partly mine, partly Cox’s. A 500-page survey of a 
thousand years of capitalism, like its review in 300 words, necessitates over- 
simplifications. Cox’s survey has a strong Marxist bias, without being doctri- 
naire except perhaps on p. 473 in its view of current British politics. The 
industrial revolution is minimized, and the origin of capitalism is attributed 
to Venice whose existence as a distinctive society was due to ‘chance occurrences’ 
(p. 122). From Venice capitalism spread by imitation. Professor Cox leaves 
many of his concepts ill defined but his preface promises a future study ‘to 
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analyse the theoretical aspects of the social processes in the system’ of capi- 
talism. I look forward particularly to his clarification of what he means, in 
economic terms, by ‘exploitation’, a word he uses frequently. The range and 
vigour of Professor Cox’s thought light up many historical relationships in a 
valuable way and this more than makes up for the half-truths that result from 
a rapid treatment given unity by adherence to a single point of view. 


Johns Hopkins Uniwersity FreDeEric C, LANE 
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